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ON THE NORTHERN GAME TRAILS 


PART I.—SHOOTING IN THE CASSIAR COUNTRY, B. C. 


7 





The author, under the above title, in our December, January and 
February numbers will relate the full account of a successful hunt 
in a district noted for the quantity and kind of its big game. 











W..E. HOMPHREY 


Congressman Humphrey was born in Indiana and was 
raised on a farm, From a small boy he was a most en- 
thusiastic hunter and was noted for his skill with gun and 
rod. He says that he has hunted almost ever since he 
could walk. That he and his younger.brother used to hunt 
squirrel with an old muzzle loading shotgun before he was 
old enough to shoot off-hand, and when a tree, stump or 
fence was not convenient, his brother would hold a stick 
for him on which to rest the gun. Quoting him: “I have 
killed many a squirrel that way. The proudest day of my 
life was ahen, thus equipped, my brother and I took our 
first successful hunt and returned with two squirrels and 
a passenger pigeon. We went half a mile out of our way 
in order to pass through a country village and display the 
fruits of our prowess. But my very first hunt, which I 
remember much more distinctly than my last, was when I 
was so small that my father would not trust me to load the 
gun, but fhe loaded the old double-barrel No. 14 for me and 
let me go out alone. I returned, greatly pleased, with two 
doves, then considered game birds, and a jack-snipe to show 
for my two shots. My father said that he guessed a boy 
who could get three birds with two shots was old enough to 
trust to load the gun.’’ 

Mr. Humphrey has killed nearly all kinds of game both 
small and large in North America, has hunted from Alaska 
to Panama. His last hunt was in Lower California, where he 
secured some very fine specimens of the Nelson sheep. 

Mr. Humphrey went from Indiana to Seattle in 1893. 
He is serving his fourth term in Congress from the state 
of Washington. Since he has been in Congress he has 
taken great interest in game legislation and preservation. 
He is the author of the present Alaska game law. At his 
request President Roosevelt set aside seven hundred and 
fifty thousand acres in the heart of the Olympic mountains as a National Monument. It is the in- 
tention of Mr. Humphrey to have legislation passed making this Monument a National Park. 
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ux] HAD decided that during the 
fall of 1905 I would go hunt- 
ing for big game somewhere 
in the Northern country. 
SASS) While investigating the vari- 
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ous regions that I believed would furnish 


good shooting, Mr. Josiah Collins of 
Seattle asked me to join him in a trip 


up the Stickine River into the famed 
Cassiar country. After careful inquiry 
concerning this district I decided to ac- 
cept his invitation. 

On the morning of the 24th of August 
we left Seattle on the Dolphin, bound 
for Wrangell, Alaska. Besides Mr. Col- 
lins and myself we had Frank, a Japan- 
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ese cook, and Wilson, a Siwash Indian 


hunter. On the trip from Seattle to 
Wrangell nothing unusual occurred. 


This is always a beautiful and most in- 
teresting trip in fine weather, but I had 
already gone over it several times. On 
the second day out we saw a large num- 
ber of whales, and while I had never 
made this trip without seeing many, I 
had never known them to be as numer- 
ous as on this day. We reached Wran- 
gell on the evening of August 27th. 
Here we were to wait for the Hudson 


dians) took to the icy waters was most 
surprising. The Mount Royal was a 
very comfortable and swift river steam- 
er. It has since been wrecked on one 
of these trips. On board there were sev- 
eral other hunters besides ourselves— 
one from New York, one from Chicago, 
one from Boston, one from Scotland, 
and others from various parts of the 
world. In all, as I remember, there 
were sixteen of us. 

The trip up the Stickine River is one 
of surpassing grandeur and beauty. I 











MR. HUMPHREY AND MR. COLLINS READY TO TAKE THE TRAIL. 


Bay steamer, the Mount Royal, which 
arrived about noon of the 28th. At 
Wrangell we hired a large rowboat to be 
used in our return trip down the river, 
as this was the last trip of the season 
for the steamer. 

The ride up the Stickine River was 
a most remarkable one. We witnessed 
many unusual feats in steamboat navi- 
gation. Many times we had to ‘‘line up”’ 
over the shoal places. The readiness with 
which the crew (they were mostly In- 


do not believe that the world furnishes 
another trip where such magnificent 
mountain scenery can be viewed from 
the deck of a steamer. This great river is 
navigable for one hundred and fifty 
miles, and most of that distance it 
flows through a mighty gorge that it has 
eut at right angles through a vast series 
of great mountain ranges. Thousands of 
feet high on either side, starting at the 
water’s edge, tower the great snow- 
eapped cliffs. We steamed along 
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against the very foot of a mighty glacier 
for about five miles, while the great mass 
of greenish-white ice could be seen ex- 
tending back up the vast cafion for fif- 
teen or twenty miles. This glacier far 
exceeds in beauty and size any that can 
be seen on the trip to Alaska. If good 
steamers are still running, I know of no 
trip that I could so highly recommend 
to the tourist that loves wild and rugged 
scenery as the trip up the Stickine 
River. 

We reached Telegraph Creek, at the 
head of navigation, on Friday, Septem- 
ber Ist. This place is a Hudson Bay sta- 
tion. It has a visit of the steamer about 
three times a year. The rest of the time 
it is reached only occasionally, by canoes 
in summer, or by traveling in over the 
ice in winter. However, there is a tele- 
graph station here, so that they keep in 
touch with the greater events of the out- 
side world, notwithstanding that mail 
reaches them only oceasionally. There 
are three or four white men living in 
Telegraph Creek, but no white women. 
In all there is a population of perhaps 
seventy-five or a hundred Indians. Like 
all Indian villages, it literally swarms 
with cowed, mangy dogs in various 
stages of starvation. There are two 
stores, one owned by the Hudson Bay 
Company, and the other by a pioneer 
competitor. These stores carry quite a 
large stock and the hunter can procure 
here almost all the necessities for a hunt- 
ing trip. The Hudson Bay Company 
keeps a large number of pack horses, as 
does also Mr. Frank Calbreth, who lives 
_ here. They hire these horses to hunters 
at very reasonable rates. Mr. Calbreth 
and the agents of the company did every- 
thing possible to assist us. At Tele- 
graph Creek, at the time the boat reaches 
there on her last trip of the season, are 
to be found all the Indian guides in the 
country, ready to meet the hunters com- 
ing in. This arrival of the boat is the 
big event in the life of the village. We 
hired of Mr. Calbreth five good horses, 
and he also secured for us as guides two 
Indians known as Jimmy Jonathan and 
Little Ned. Jimmy was admittedly one 
of the best hunters of the tribe, but had 
never before acted as guide for any one. 


OF THE WEST 
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Ned was younger, had had less experi- 
ence in hunting, but was a splendid man 
with the horses. We purchased some 
additional supplies, got all things in 
shape, and on the morning of the 2nd of 
September started for the sheep country, 
some fifty miles to the westward. 

The first day of a trip of this charac- 
ter is always a trying one, and this day 
was no exception to the rule. For some 
distance two other parties traveled over 
the same trail with us. Always in such 
parties there is some cur that will give 
the Indians whisky. I soon discovered 
that Jimmy had succeeded in getting a 
supply. About 2 o’elock in the after- 
noon the other parties we had been trav- 
eling with went into camp. Jimmy in- 
sisted that we should camp with them. 
This was the one thing that Mr. Collins 
and I had determined we would not do, 
even if we had to travel until after dark. 
Jimmy acted ugly and talked of return- 
ing when we ordered him to go on. I 
knew, however, that he would not dare to 
return to Telegraph Creek, not on our 
account, but on account of his fear of 
Calbreth and the agent of the Hudson 
Bay Company. We kept on for about 
five miles further and then camped by 
the side of a little river where there was 
plenty of grass for the horses. 

That evening while the tents were be- 
ing pitched by the Indians, I went to 
the stream fishing and succeeded in get- 
ting four Dolly Varden trout. I walked 
along the bank of the river in the bushes, 
where I came across my first porcupine. 
After I had studied this interesting ani- 
mal for a time, I econeluded to kill it 
and take it into eamp. but in the thick 
bushes it crawled in under some fallen 
logs and I found it impossible to dis- 
lodge it or to get it into a position where 
I could kill it with a elub, as I had no 
other weapon. The Indians were greatly 
disappointed when I told them of my ad- 
venture, as they wanted the poreupine 
for food. 

The next day, while on the trail, we 
saw our first game, a large black bear 
far away on the side of the mountain. 
But we coneluded not to go after it. That 
night we camped at Chesley Station, an- 
other station of the Telegraph Line. On 
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the next day’s march I saw my first 
ptarmigan and killed three of them with 
my .22 rifle. 1 also killed six spruce or 
willow grouse. These birds made us a 
most splendid breakfast the next morn- 
ing, as they were young and fat, and I 
have never seen Frank’s equal as a game 
cook. 

About 2 o’clock in the afternoon we 
came to a cabin belonging to the Tele- 
graph company. Here we left a part of 
our outfit, intending to pick it up as we 
returned on our way to the moose coun- 
try. It caused the Indians great sur- 


have taken days of incessant toil to bring 
this far. We also saw the remains of 
several cabins where the unfortunate 
prospeetors had wintered. 

Leaving the trail at this point we 
struck southwest for the Chesley River. 
That evening we camped in a beautiful 
grassy valley. The weather cleared and 
the night was bright and frosty. About 
9 o’clock, as I was sitting in my tent, I 
noticed that it was getting very light, 
so got up and went out, thinking the 
boys must have built a large camp fire 
near the tent. I found it was the north- 








A REST WHILE ON THE MARCH. 


prise when I asked if there was any dan- 
ger of anything being stolen. It speaks 
well for the custom of the country when 
you can leave trophies and supplies of 
all kinds anywhere with perfect safety. 
Up to this cabin we had followed the fa- 
mous old Teslin Trail over which so 
many unfortunates struggled unsuccess- 
fully to reach the Klondike gold fields. 
We could see everywhere along the trai] 
the evidences of their mad rush. Brok- 
en and discarded machinery of various 
kinds was frequently found. Twenty 
miles or more from Telegraph Creek and 
one hundred and seventy-five miles at 
least from the coast we found two sec- 
tions of a large rowboat that it must 


ern lights, however, the only good dis- 
play of this phenomenon that I have 
ever witnessed. The whole heavens were 
lighted up. It looked like a large num- 
ber of giant searchlights from some great 
battleships. These brilliant flashes were 
entirely across the sky from northwest 
to southeast, moving almost with the 
rapidity of lightning. This exhibition 
lasted for a considerable time. It is an 
impressive and awe-inspiring sight, espe- 
cially to one unaccustomed to witness- 
ing it. 

The next day, the 6th, was a very hard 
one and filled with many unusual inci- 
dents. On the march we passed by a 
lake that was filled with a small species 
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of salmon. As soon as the Indians saw 
them they wanted some, so I took my .22 
rifle and shot about a dozen. The In- 
dians secured them by using long poles 
and our march was resumed egain. I 
also killed several grouse along the way. 
They were of two kinds, the large blue 
mountain grouse, and the willow grouse. 
As we neared the Chesley River, we 
traveled for several miles along the steep 
mountain side. It was a terrible trail 
over which to take horses. Several times 
we went around points so steep that I 
thought the horses must certainly fall 
down the cafion side. At other times 
they were compelled to travel over vast 
slides of large, loose, broken rock, every 
moment in danger of breaking a leg. 
That we passed over this part of the trail 
wtihout losing a horse was most fortun- 
ate. When we finally got to where the 
trail wound along near the river bank, 
it was not so dangerous, but the trail 
led through a regular jungle of bushes 


and vines and made traveling slow and. 


unpleasant. As we were going along 
this bottom we saw on the mountain side 
a small black bear. Jimmy and Mr. Col- 
lins went after it and after an hour’s 
climb came within shooting distance, and 
Mr. Collins killed it. It was poor and 
tough, but the Indians were greatly 
pleased to get the meat, notwithstanding. 
Just before dark we arrived at the Ches- 
ley at the point where we reached the 
crossing. It is a deep and rapid stream, 
several yards wide. We were consider- 
ing camping on the side on which we 
then were and making a raft next morn- 
ing on which to cross, when we noticed 
some horses down on a sand bar a short 
distance below us. It was the Scotch- 
man and his party. They had brought 
down the river an old flat boat 
and had already carried, their be- 
longings across. We _ decided to 
get the boat and cross over and 
camp on the other side. The In- 
dians of their party were from Tele- 
graph Creek and of course well ac- 
quainted with ours. 
the boat and I went across the river with 
them while our boys were unpacking the 
horses. I told the Seotchman that I 
wanted to get his boat to bring over our 
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outfit. I was surprised to discover that 
he was highly indignant because we had 
come into this part of the country. He 
said his Indians and ours agreed that we 
should go in another direction. I as- 
sured him I knew nothing of any such 
plan and reminded him that it was a 
big country and that there was plenty 
of room for both, but I soon saw it was 
useless to reason with him, so deter- 
mined to try another method. I assumed 
a suavity that I did not by any means 
feel, and told him that I hoped he would 
consent, as it would make things much 
more pleasant, especially as the result 
would be exactly the same, in any event. 
This statement caused him to immedi- 
ately change his demeanor, and after 
some explanation made to let him out of 
his position as gracefully as possible, he 
grunted out his consent. As a matter of 
fact, the Indians were already using the 
boat. The boat did not belong to him, 
anyway, but to the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany. That evening he sent for me to 
come over to his tent, stating that he had 
not been justified in his action, drew 
out from beneath his coat a bottle of old 
Scotch, and the incident was closed. 

That night, after crossing the river, 
we swam the horses over and camped 
near our Scottish friend, but it was a 
bad camp vn a wet bar of mud and sand, 
eovered with rank. and foul-smeiling 
weeds. 

The next morning we began to climb 
up the mountain and continued going 
up through the green timber until about 
noon, when we stopped and made camp. 
The Seotehman’s party went on several 
miles further. We were now in the 
sheep country. Our Scottish friend was 
pacifled when we camped where we did, 
as he feared we intended to go some dis- 
tance further to a particular place that 
he had in mind. It demonstrated how 
unfounded were his fears that we would 
interfere with his hunting, for we found 
our game and killed it and were ready 
to return before he was established on 
his hunting ground. 


HUNTING THE BLACK SHEEP. 


That afternoon after pitching camp 
we went on top of the mountain at the 
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foot of which we had stopped—Mr. Col- 
lins and Ned going in one direction, and 
Jimmie and I in another. While Jimmie 
and I saw some fresh tracks, we saw no 
sheep. Mr. Collins was more fortunate 
and returned to our meeting place with 
the heads of two medium size rams and 
a good supply of meat for the camp. 
Jimmie, Ned and I were on the way 
up the mountain at daybreak the next 
morning. After several hours’ hunt we 
finally located a band of sheep in a deep 
valley. They were about a mile away 
when we first discovered them. As Jim- 
mie and I were trying to stalk them we 
came onto another flock of nine. In this 
bunch was a giant ram. These nine had 
seen us first, when we were about five 
hundred yards away. While they did 
not appear greatly frightened, they 
were watching us intently. Their action 
alarmed the bunch of six we had seen 
and also two other small bunches that 
we had not noticed. All of these sheep, 
except the flock of nine, climbed up out 
of the valley on top of the mountain and 
disappeared. The nine, after watching 
us for some time, crossed the valley and 
climbed up the mountain side for a dis- 
tance, when they came to a small, level 
bench. Here they lay down and Jimmie 
and I started after them, leaving Ned 
to watch their movements and to signal 
us if they changed their location. After 
a long stalk we finally crawled up to a 
ledge of rock and looked over and found 
the sheep lying down about one hun- 
dred and fifty yards away. The large 
ram was easily distinguishable because 
of his size and dark color. The first shot 
was with a new rifle; it went slightly 
high. ‘‘he old ram was on his feet in- 
stantly, but the others did not ke a 
move. He was hardly up, however, when 
a second shot dropped him in his tracks. 
The rest of the sheep had got up and 
stood looking at their fallen companion 
in his death struggles. We then stepped 
out into open view and the eight sheep 
turned, looked at us and commenced 
walking toward us, their action indicat- 
ing only great curiosity. They walked 
slowly toward us until within about 
eighty yards, when Jimmie insisted that 
there was another good ram in the bunch. 


This one was noticeable for being the 
whitest in the flock, as the other one 
had been the blackest. I shot and the 
‘‘white’’ one dropped and died without 
a struggle. The remaining seven paid 
no attention to their fallen comrades but 
continued on toward us until they were 
within sixty feet of us, where they stood 
in a line and with upraised heads looked 
at us until Jimmie waved his hat at them 
to drive them away. Even then they did 
not run, but walked slowly past us at a 
distance of not more than thirty yards. 
As we were examining the one I had 
killed, these seven came back and 
marched up to within sixty yards of us 
and took another look, remaining until 
Jimmie threw a stone at them. Later, 
while we were skinning the rams, | 
looked high up on the mountain side di- 
rectly above us and there, on a jutting 
shelf, seven sheep heads were peeping 
over, watching us with a curiosity yet 
unsatisfied. 

Since that day I have seen many sheep 
but none that acted as did this flock. 
This is, I think, the strangest sheen 
story I have ever heard, and demon- 
strates that, even in hunting, truth is, 
sometimes at least, as strange as fiction. 

Mr. Collins had killed a bear and two 
sheep before I had gotten a shot, but for- 
tune had smiled upon me at last, and 
never again during this memorable trip 
did my lucky star desert me. By the 
blazing logs that night, as we feasted 
and rested and went over again the 
events of the day for the benefit of those 
who had remained in camp, it, was de- 
cided that on the morrow we would rest 
and eare for the skins and heads, and 
that the next day thereafter we would 
leave the sheep country and strike north- 
ward for the land of the moose. This 
would eall for several days’ hard march- 
ing, part of which, however, would be 
over familiar ground, as we would fol- 
low the same trail that we had used com- 
ing in. According to these plans we 
broke camp on the 8th of September and 
started on our travel northward. On the 


‘12th we had reached the edge of the 


great moose country of this region, but 
so far we had seen nothing but fresh 
tracks and these of cows or calves. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 




















UNALASKA. 


A TWO HOURS’ MOOSE HUNT 








An Alaskan explorer, hunter and fisherman tells of a 
hunt for America’s noblest game, in a country noted 
for large animals and magnificent antlers 


Alaska. 








CAPT. F. E. KLEINSCHMIDT 


From Seattle to Nome, or vice versa, 
via the inside passage, is a trip of mar- 
velous scenic beauty and grandeur, fas- 
cinating and enchanting every step of 
the way. More than three-fourths of the 
route leads amongst islands through a 
passage at times so narrow you think you 
ean toss a biscuit ashore. Accompanied 
with up-to-date steamboat traveling and 
absence of sea-sickness, this trip is des- 
tined to become one of the greatest tour- 
ist routes in the world. 

We left Nome October 13th on the 
‘*Corwin.’’ Already the. streets were 
covered with snow and tiny films of ice 
covered the calm waters of Bering Sea. 
Our first stop was Unalaska, a_ half 
native and half white settlement of trad- 
ers and hunters, with its quaint Grecian 
chureh and many signs harking back to 
the days when the Russian flag instead 
of the Stars and Stripes fluttered from 
the flagstaffs of the buildings. 


In the harbor lay several schooners 
seized by the revenue cutters for ille- 
gally hunting fur seal, and one trim lit- 
tle yacht which had made a small for- 
tune in killing eighteen sea otter. 

From Unalaska our course lay to the 
eastward through Aecutan Pass, and 
winding between numerous islands and 
the mainland we were wrapped in won- 
der all day, gazing at snow-capped, for- 
est-clad mountains, towering in sheer 
precipices and promontories above us. 
Then we passed a smoking voleano, clad 
to the very top in pure white garments 
of snow; then a smoldering, smok- 
ing island born but a _ few weeks 
ago, risen and riven from the sub- 
terranean womb in a cataclysm; sev- 
eral others not six months old, 
while the hoary Russian pilot can point 
out places where others have been but 
have vanished now; then past bursting 
gigantic glaciers precipitating their ava- 
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lanches of ice with a roar into the sea, 
while on every mountain side countless 
waterfalls play in all the colors of the 
rainbow. Here you are surrounded by 
the convulsions and forees of Nature 
today, of which even scientific men have 
little knowledge and are only dreaming 
of as having occurred in times when 
this world lay in chaos, in the aeons of 
a nebulous past. Our people are trav- 
eling to Europe and millions are yearly 
spent to view pigmies and remnants in 
Italy and Switzerland. 

We reached Seward October 27th and 
were welcomed by many friends and ae. 
quaintances of days gone by, when the 
camps of Dawson, Nome and Fairbanks 
were young. All were boosting and ex- 
tolling the future greatness of Seward, 
the terminus of the Alaska Central Rail- 
road, and the wealth of coal, quartz and 
placer fields back of it. In the Social 
Hall, Marshal Sellman, lately from 
Nome, was one of the greatest boosters, 
and during the conversation I asked 
him: 


‘*How about your game country, Mar- . 


shal? I have heard so much about the 
Kenai Peninsula as a hunting ground. 
Have you any moose here ?’’ 

As if I had touched a spring, the mar- 
shal sat up, enthusiasm kindling his 
eyes. 

‘*Ah, now, you have struck it,’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘We have the greatest game 
country in the world; the only place 
where you can find moose, bear and 
mountain sheep at tide water, and so 
thick you can herd them like cattle. The 
moose has tramped the country down till 
it looks like a barnyard. You ean take 
the train for a little ways out here and 
kill a moose any day. Last week a man 
killed two moose right here in town.”’ 

‘*Now, Sellman, come now: I see you 
haven’t been long from Nome. Still used 
to hot air peddling, hey?’’ joked one of 
the passengers. 

‘*No, sir; it’s an honest fact. I never 
seen anything like it and I can prove it 
to you. I went out last week and killed 
two moose, all the law allows a man in 
a season, and I could have killed a 
dozen.’’ 
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‘*How long did it take you to get 
them ?’’ I asked. 

‘*To get them? Why, bless you, it 
took me no time or trouble to get them.’’ 

**Let’s hear it. I took this inside route 
and am anxious to get a good moose or 
bear hunt myself,’’ I said. 

**Last week,’’ he began, ‘‘my son and 
I took a canoe, loaded it and our camp 
outfit on a flat car and went by train 
twenty-four miles from here to Lake 
Kenai. There we pushed the boat from 
the car into the water and went down 
twelve miles to the lower end of the lake. 
In four days, I had killed my two moose 
right on the shore of the lake; then load- 
ed them in the boat and took them to the 
train. My son didn’t kill any because 
he couldn’t get them close to the wafer. 
He could have killed some every day 
further inland, but we wouldn’t pack 
them out. You have no idea what it 
means in that country to kill a moose 
three or four miles back in the timber 
and then try to pack him out. My son 
tried to drive them down to the lake, but 
they were wise and wouldn’t be herded. 
One old bull turned on him when he in- 
sisted on driving him.’’ 

There was general laughter and wink- 
ing of eyes, but the old man’s face was 
earnest and you could see there was 
truth mixed with the hunter’s enthusi- 
asm. I became infected with it and 
asked: ‘‘Can you tell me where I can 
get a guide?’’ 

Now the laughter broke loose and I 
became the target for their jokes. 

‘*He’s got the fever,’’ ‘‘Cap is going 
on a moose hunt,’’ ‘‘Shut up or he’ll 
leave us for the woods,’’ came from all 
sides. A kindred spirit unites two hunt- 
ers quickly, and the marshal, taking his 
hat, said: ‘‘Come along; I’ll tell you.’’ 
Stepping on deck, he continued: ‘‘ You 
remember old Sourdough George, don’t 
you? Well, he lives in that log cabin 
yonder vnder the bluff, He told me he 
is going on a moose hunt tomorrow, and 
if you don’t mind his gruff and sour 
ways, you may go along with him.’’ 

“Old, gruff and sourdough; gee, from 
the old days of Dawson in ’97 and ’98,”’ 
I mentally retrospected as I made my 
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way in a drenching rain, along a rickety 
plankway built on posts beside a steep 
bluff, to an old log cabin on the edge of 
the waterfront. 

[ found George unusually hearty and 
mild, and after the first greeting and ex- 
change of old-time reminiscences were 
over, | broached my mission: 

‘George, I have heard this is a fine 
moose country; what’s the chance for a 
fellow taking a hunt here? I would 
like to get a good head.’’ 


again, how we used to go a hundred miles 
from Dawson by dog team at fifty below, 
up Flat Creek to establish camp. Then, 
with six-foot snowshoes, tramped all day 
through the feathery snow and perhaps 
near nightfall ran across a fresh moose 
track, then either camped on the trail or 
took the track up next morning, and per- 
haps after fourteen days’ hard hunting 
got our first moose. 

George assured me there was nothing 
like that in this country. He could get 




















HE MUST HAVE WEIGHED NEARLY 1,000 POUNDS. 


His keen blue eyes under bushy, gray 
eyebrows, were searching me suspi- 
ciously. ‘‘ Like to get a good head, hey ?”’ 
he barked out gruffly. Have you turned 
out to be one of them dude head hunt- 
ers that come up here to kill a moose for 
a pair of horns and then leave the ear- 
cass to rot in the woods?’’ 

I assured him that I was the same as 
of old when we hunted moose and eari- 
bou on the Upper Klondike, during the 
great grub seare in ’97 in Dawson. That 
brought on discussions of old timeg 


his two moose inside of two days after 
he had got to the camping ground. After 
a little mental reflection he continued: 
‘*Now, I tell you, Cap, I am going on a 
hunt tomorrow and if you like, you’re 
damn welcome to go along, and you know 
it, if I say so. I have been looking for 
some right kind of a fellow to go along, 
and I know you’re all right, Cap, but I 
tell you, I am not one of your dude east- 
ern sports hunting for a head. I want 
to lay in my winter’s supply of meat and 
make a few dollars besides. I am hunt- 
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ing for meat; meat is what I want and 
meat is what I am going to bring home. 
If you go with me you ean pick out a 
big fellow for his horns (the bigger, the 
more meat), but you have to bring out 
the meat, too.e You can’t cut off the 
head and leave the careass lying in the 
woods to rot, like a lot of them damn 
fine eastern sports did, that con:e up here 
from the States, to hunt moose and take 
pictures. I only came back from Juneau 
Flats yesterday,’’ he continued. ‘* Moose 
are pretty thick up there. I could have 
killed any number but I couldn’t get 
them out. Now I am going back fixed 
proper with dogs and sleigh. I know 
just where to go and we’ll get our four 
moose in no time. We lItunt together, 
and share labor, expense and profits 
alike.’’ I readily consented and went 
back to break the news to my wife: 
**Dearie, it’s only eighteen hours to Cor- 
dova, now. I’ve wired papa we’ll be 
there tomorrow, but I think you’ll have 
to go alone; some business has come up 
here in Seward and I’d afraid I’ll have 
to stay here for a week and then come 
on later.’’ 

**Yes; I have heard already what that 
business is; it’s a moose hunt. Can’t I 
go along?’’ 

**I’m afraid old George would object, 
and the weather of November is not 
pleasant camping. It’s out of the ques- 
tion.’’ 

‘*A week you say. Now, don’t you 
fib. What moose hunting can you do in 
a week ?”’ 

You can’t fool my better-half much 
about hunting, but I deseribed in vivid 
colors the moose conditions here till it 
seemed only a matter of taking the train, 
killing a moose and taking the next train 
home. With considerable doubt she ac- 
quiesced. ‘‘ Well, if you get a good head 
—and have it well mounted—and hurry 
back and not stay too long—and—well, 
I’ll consent going on alone to papa.’’ 

Two days later we loaded our camping 
outfit, boat, five fine malamutes and 
sleigh aboard the new railroad, and in 
two hours’ ride reached mile 24 on the 
beautiful shore of Lake Kenai, whose 
clear, crystal waters are reflecting the 
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rugged and forest-covered surrounding 
mountains. 

We launched the boat from the car 
right into the lake and started down to 
its outlet fifteen miles distant. The first 
ten miles we had to row; then we got a 
fair wind and sailed to the outlet, camp- 
ing in an old trapper’s eabin at the 
mouth of Bean Creek. 

That night George informed me: 
‘‘There are four hunters camped below 
us on Bribery—two more at Schooner 
Bend and two more at Shackelsfords. 
They have driven the moose pretty well 
back. ‘They all hunt along the river 
bank and the lake shore, for it’s no use 
to kill them back in the thick timber. 
They ean’t get them out except packing 
in small pieces, and it is too hard work; 
also it spoils the meat for the market. 
Now, we'll leave the dogs and the boat 
here and pack a light camping outfit te 
Juneau Flats, seven miles from here. (1 
swamped out a trail last time I was down 
here.) Then we are in the heart of the 
moose ccuntry and it won’t take us long 
to get our four moose and get them out 
with the dogs.”’ 

Our trail next day led through a 
dense thicket of spruce, birch and bal- 
sam, willows and alders, up a sloop or 
ridge, thence across meadows and burnt 
fallen timber, down into the little val- 
ley of Juneau Creek. The first three 
miles was bare ground; the last three or 
four miles covered with six inches of 
snow. There the ground was literally 
tramped down by moose—moose signs 
being seen at every step. Deep ruts and 
trails had been worn by them in their 
continuous passage from creek to creek. 

While resting with our packs we heard 
a crashing in the bush and George got 
his .30-30 ready. Instead of a moose it 
proved to be a hunter. He was a tall, 
strapping fellow in corduroy suit, beaver 
eap, fancy cartridge belt, bowie knife, 
Luger pistol, timber hatchet, and fine in- 
laid Mannlicher rifle 6lung over his 
shoulder. . Lying between the roots of 
an old spruce, with my pack on my back, 
in old overalls and sweater, I felt his 
superiority and asked him what luck he 
had had and what kind of a moose coun- 
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try this was. He told me he had been 
here fourteen days but hadn’t got a 
moose yet; had several shots, but had 
not succeeded in downing one; moose 
signs were plentiful but they were hard 
to be seen. His guide had discovered 
two bulls last night, had taken him to 
the place this morning, but when he got 
there they had left and he just saw them 
disappear over a ridge a mile ahead of 
him. He had also lost his guide and 
made over fifteen miles already since 
morning. Seeing our astonishment at 
the latter statement, he added proudly, 
‘*Oh, when I hike, I hike,’’ and he went 
crashing through the timber. 

We established camp about eight miles 
from the river on the banks of Juneau 
Creek, cut a small amount of wood and 
made as little noise as possible. 

Next morning it was agreed that I 
should stay at the new camp to take a 
hunt, while George would return to the 
river, feed the dogs and bring out a pack 
of provisions. Accordingly, we left 
camp at dawn, George with pack straps 
for camp and I to hunt. 

I crossed Juneau Creek towards Trout 
Lake and when ascending a knoll or 
bench, barely 1,000 yards from camp. 
came across three warm beds which had 
just been vacated. I started tracking the 
three, but the snow was frozen hard and 
crusted. Every footstep, no matter how 
cautiously put down, sounded like a pis- 
tol shot on the clear, still morning air. 
The timber was thick; I could see but a 
few yards ahead of me. Once in a while 
I could hear them, but evidently they 
heard me plainer, and leisurely kept 
ahead of me. I realized I must get out 
or the timber if I wanted to hunt moose 
today and try to find them on clear 
ground or above timber line, so I re- 
luctantly left the fresh tracks and cut 
across a belt of green and:a belt of dry 
timber for the mountain side. 

Moose tracks and signs were visible at 
every step and some of them of such 
large size as 1 had never seen before. 
Coming out of the timber and ascend- 
ing a little knoll, I saw two moose, one 
a bull, standing; the other, I could not 
make out if bull or cow, lying in some 
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alders. Looking over the knoll, not 
twenty yards below me, a cow looked up 
at me; then bristled up and ran, where- 
upon the other two on the mountain side 
took alarm and started to walk off. Then 
a third arose in some alders and joined 
them. They were all bulls, but looked 
rather small to me till I glanced at them 
through the glasses. They were really 
three fine specimens of bull moose, seem- 
ingly equal in size, and had_ splendid 
horns. 

As they walked off, I knelt down and 
took aim, judging it to be 800 yards. My 
.30-40 had lost the elevator on the rear 
sight, so I had to guess by raising the 
front sight. I took a shot, and now they 
started off in a swinging trot up the 
mountain side. Presently it became too 
steep for them; they wheeled and came 
back toward me till they reached the 
level bench on the hillside. I let them 
come till they swerved off to the left 
for the timber, then I commenced firing, 
but with no result to the first shot, ex- 
cept that they stopped, winded, and tried 
to see where it came from. As they stood 
thus, I took careful aim and fired at the 
one in the center. To my surprise he 
came down with a crash and his com- 
panions, standing alongside of him, stif- 
fened his forelegs and made a side jump 
like a bucking broncho, and then both 
made a rush for a little hollow near the 
timber. 

I had accidentally found the elevation 
of the front sight and now fired three 
times as fast as the lever would work, 
and before they could reach the timber. 
Both of them vanished in the hollow, 
and when the first one came out on the 
other side I commenced firing again, 
but he was now racing through the tim- 
ber eight or nine hundred yards off, so 
I gave up, looking for the other one. He 
was not to be seen. Finally I got up 
and with magazine full and hammer 
cocked, walked around towards the hol- 
low. There I saw him raising his head 
out of an alder bush. I fired at the head 
but missed. He no doubt was sorely 
wounded, so I walked cautiously up. cut- 
ting off his escape for the timber. When 
I came over the brink of the hollow 
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within 100 feet, he tried to rise. I would 
take no chances in letting him get up, 
so a shot through the neck finished him. 
He was lying on the edge of the steep 
bank of the hollow, and when he rolled 
over he slid down, bringing up against 
a dead tree with a crash. The tree also 
went down with a tremendous erash. 
and there lay both monarchs of the for- 
est dead before me. 

A feeling of awe and remorse came 
over me, and I felt like never killing 
such noble animals again. What a pair 
of fine, symmetrical horns he had—thir- 
teen prongs on one side and fourteen on 
the other. He must have weighed nearly 
a thousand pounds, for three weeks later, 
when frozen and quite dried, the four 
quarters of meat weighed 753 pounds. 
The horns had grown very straight up, 
so that the spread was not great for their 
size (50 inches), but what they lacked 
in spread was made up in beauty and 
symmetry. ‘Thirty yards. distant lay the 
other bull. He was nearly as large, and 
although he had two prongs less, he 
spread two inches more. He had, as is 


always the case with long, scraggiy 
points, a long, narrow head. 

Then came the obnoxious task, some- 
thing I have always hated and felt acute 
pain in doing, that is, thrusting the hunt- 
ing knife into him and disemboweling 
him, but it had to be done immediately, 
else the meat would be spoiled. 

When through with my task, I looked 
at the wateh—9:00 o’clock; just two 
hours since I left camp. Taking one 
liver with me, I started for camp, and 
stepped off the distance from where 
they lay to where I sat shooting. Exactly. 
495 steps or nearly 500 yards. I was 
tickled. When George arrived with his 
pack, he remarked gruffly, ‘‘I smell 
fried liver. Did you get one?’’ I start- 
ed to tell him my lucky hunt, but he 
broke in, ‘‘ Well, how much will they 
dress?’’ ‘‘Oh, about 800 to 900 pounds 
each.’’ ‘‘Then we had better go right 
up and quarter them before they 
freeze,’’ he jerked out, and left me, with 
my mouth full of the exciting story of 
the hunt that I longed to pour into some 
sympathetic hunter’s ear. 
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THE AUTHOR 

On our way back, while ascending the 
sloping hill, we heard above us in the 
thick timber the call of a moose; so loud 
and vibrating was the braying cough, it 
seemed but a few yards ahead of us. 
We stood silent for several minutes till 
the call was repeated a little further dis- 
tant. Then we followed cautiously the 
continuous calling, every nerve keyed to 
its highest pitch. If we could get an- 
other moose here, one trail cutting would 
be a great saving of labor. We tried to 
get above him, up on the mountain side, 
but he eluded us before we got there. 
George informed me this was the first 
time he had ever heard a moose eall on 
Kenai Peninsula. Unlike the Canadian 
moose, he never calls; neither do the 
hunters here ever use a call in running 
seasons. When asking hunters later on, 
I found this fact corroborated, so we 
ascribed this call rather to the angry 
braying of a bull as he smelled the blood 
stains in my tracks made in carrying 
the liver home. 

It took us nearly till dark to cut off 
heads, legs, quarter them, and put them 
in such shape that when frozen they 
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HIS TWO HEADS 


would ride easily on the sleigh. I had 
George snap some pictures of me and 
the moose, but the light was poor and 
George sorely begrudged the time this 
foolish business took. There was no 
moon and we had to feel our way home 
in*piteh darkness, through thick timber, 
dense alders, over windfalls, gullies and 
knolls, to our tent on the creek. 

Gee, but it was a cold night. We had 
packed only two pairs of blankets over 
from the cabin, and after twisting and 
doubling up into a knot half the night, I 
had to get up and keep the fire going to 
keep from freezing solid. 

The Alaska game law allows a’man 
two bull moose a season. It was up to 
George now to get his two moose before 
we could bring the dogs here and begin 
cutting trails to get them out. George 
offered to let me kill his two moose if 
there was such a thing as ‘‘ power of at- 
torney’’ moose hunting. He wanted 
meat, and the sooner the better. So we 
started out next morning up Slayback 
Gulch, opposite to where I had got my 
moose. The moose had worn a fine trail 
up this creek to where it gushed out of 
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the mountains, and we followed it; com- 
ing up to the brow of the hill overlook- 
ing the whole valley for miles, on a level 
bench, we counted eleven beds, fresh 
and old. 

_ There was about a foot of snow, but 
we would not have needed showshoes if 
it had been deeper. All we needed to do 
was to follow moose trails. In the next 
two hours we saw seven moose. Working 
our way along the mountain side to keep 
a clear view of the gulch below, and be 
above scent in the calm morning air, we 
saw all at once two brown objects rush 
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and showed head and shoulders in the 
clearing. George let drive again, while 
I kept my bead also on him. He made 
one step forward and then stood motion- 
less. George was saying something un- 
der his breath and scrutinizing his 
sights. Then he up again and let drive 
the third time. This time I saw the ball 
lifting up the skin below the hump over 
his left shoulder. The bull took no no- 
tice of it except that he seemed to let 
his head hang a little lower. 

** What in hell,’’ growled George, look- 
ing savagely at his Savage. ‘‘Oh, you’ve 


AUTHOR’S CAMP ON JUNEAU CREEK, SHOWING HIS TWO HEADS. 


over a little clear spot below us. We 
cowered behind a dwarf spruce for a 
while and then saw a cow coming out, 
looking and winding to where she had 
heard the noise. Presently I saw two 
shovels turning behind two trees. George 
also saw them and whispered, ‘‘ Which 
way is he standing?’’ I could not tell; 
then George up with his Savage .30-30 
and let drive. The cow burst down the 
creek. but the horns still stayed in the 
same place. George waited several min- 
utes; finally the bull made two steps 


got him all right; go down and finish 
him while I keep him covered,’’ I told 
him. 

He made his way down the steep hill- 
side to within fifty feet of the bull, then 
planted a steel ball behind the ear of 
the seemingly dazed animal. He was a 
young bull with only six prongs on each 
side, but nearly as large as my other 
two.. (His four quarters weighed 620 
pounds.) It is much easier work turn- 
ing over and disemboweling a moose 
when there are two instead of one hun- 
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ter, but it was bitter cold and after wip- 
ing the blood from our hands and try- 
ing to put on our gloves and coats, we 
found them frozen stiff, and we suf- 
fered keenly before we got warm again. 

Walking along a mile on the steep 
side of this gulch we saw on the opposite 
side a cow feeding in a willow patch. 

Below us in the creek bed a bull got 
up out of a thicket and shambled out of 
sight. Half a mile up stream, on the op- 
posite side, in a small willow patch, we 
saw a large, black heap that was evi- 
dently two moose. Creeping along the 
mountain side, behind dwarfed, small 
timber, we finally saw two great shovels 
move above the willow patch. 

‘*Must be a cow and a bull; too big 
for one,’’ said George. 

We slid down the steep side of the 
canon, crossed the creek and ascended 
the other bank. Here we scared up an- 
other cow. We were sheltered by a lit- 
tle knoll till we got to within 150 yards. 
Crawling between a bunch of serubby 
spruce, we raised up among. the 
branches. There stood a big bull, head 








down, dreaming and chewing the cud. 
George fired, the moose took two steps 
and was out of sight. 

We had to maneuver again up hill, 
over the rolling, irregular ground. 
Crawling behind some bushes on a little 
ridge, we saw him again standing in the 
same manner. George again fired. The 
bull threw his head around, showing he 
was hit, made two steps and was out of 
sight. We both now broke cover, George 
straight ahead, a little down hill. I 
clambered up hill to get a better view. 
Then I heard George shoot twice in 
quick succession. I rushed up a little 
knoll and saw, fifty yards in front of 
me, two bulls, standing side by side, and 
in plain view of me and the moose knelt 
George, firing again. One of them 
dropped with a crash in the shrubby tim- 
ber and lay with all fours in air. The 
other now seemed to wake up and with 
one jump was out of sight. Never in all 
my fifteen years’ hunting in Alaska had 
I seen such stupid moose. 

We walked up to our prize and the 
horns did not seem to me as large as I 
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MEAT AND HEADS AT 


anticipated, three prongs less than mine, 
although larger spread. Telling George 
this, he ejaculated, ‘‘By jingo, I must 
have got the wrong one.’’ 

Following the tracks of the other, we 
found the snow bespattered with blood. 
To be short, the explanation of the whole 
riddle was this: What looked like a 
large, black heap was two bulls, one ly- 
ing down, whose horns we could not 
see. Coming over the ridge, we fired 
first at one, then at the other. Both were 
always in serubby brush and not plainly 
seen. The seeming stupidity or dazed- 
ness of all three was caused by the .30-30 
Savage (not a very new rifle). Every 
shot had gone home, front, shoulder, 
neck and hump, but not one had_ been 
able to penetrate through except the 
last shot, which went through the left 
shoulder and bulged out the ribs on the 
inside. I would never have got my two 
moose if I had the .30-30 instead of the 
30-40 at 500 yards. 

We were in a quandary what to do 
with the wounded moose; we did not 
like to leave a wounded animal suffering 
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HOME, FROZEN SOLID. 


in the woods and if we killed him, we 
were up against a $300 fine. We decided 
to put the other hunters on his track 
(by whom he was killed two days later) 
and went back to dismember the dead 
one. When within twenty feet, Mr. 
Moose got up and out of sight in the 
brush. Coming out of the patch, he 
walked ahead of us, in plain sight, turn 
ing his head and looking at us, for all 
the world as if nothing was the matter 
with him. 

If I had had my camera with m 
then, I could have gotten the finest live 
moose pictures on record. It was the 
first time I could gaze and admire at 
leisure the king of Alaska forests at 
close range. As long as he went toward 
camp we had no objection, but when he 
swerved off, George killed him. It was 
a spectacular ending; he put his horns 
into the moss and turned a complete 
somersault, then slid and rolled a hun- 
dred feet down the ‘hill. It cost us as 
much labor to get him out as all the oth- 
er three combined. We had to rawhide 
him down the cafion and up the other 
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side, one quarter at a time. The poor 
dogs and ourselves were completely 
fagged out for two days. 

For fourteen days, we toiled from 
daylight till long after dark, cutting 
trails, snubbing and rawhiding the meat 
down the mountain side, lugging, pull- 
ing, straining on the sleigh, stuck against 
a tree, lifting it over windfalls and 
dragging it over bare ground. 

One day when going for a load of 
meat I roused a big bull in the heavy 
timber, not a hundred feet from me. He 
looked at me, while the hair along his 
neck and back raised on ends. Then he 
laid back his horns and crashed down our 
trail right into George and the dogs. 
George threw the ax at him, the five 
dogs made a rush, and in a moment 
George, sleigh, dogs and trees were one 
tangling Cordian knot, frantically strug- 
gling, snarling and cursing. 

At last we had all the meat at the 
river bank, but our boat was too small 
to hold it all, so we were compelled to 
double trip. The river and lower lake 
were beginning to freeze up, the train 
would stop running in a few days, so we 
had to hustle hard ‘to get through. We 
loaded the boat down to the gunwale the 
first trip, and with a fair wind made 
splendid time, but when nearly across 
we encountered strong head winds, a 


choppy sea anJ we had to row; then I 
diseovered the boat was leaking badly 
and had four inches of water in it al- 
ready and no free place to bale it out. 
How we did row to make shore before 
sinking, but we made it, though long 
after dark and soaking wet. 

Next morning we started back for the 
last load, with only a lunch, expecting to 
reach camp in the afternoon, but a 
fierce, cold head wind stopped us at 
dark, half way down the lake, so we 
stayed in an- old log eabin, ate our lunch 
and sat up alternately keeping the fire 
going. 

Next day we lined the boat alongshore 
against a heavy wind, all the way to 
camp, reaching there late in the after- 
noon. 

You know a hunter’s appetite. Multi- 
ply it by four, and you may imagine 
what a quantity of moose meat, pan- 
cakes, stew and beans we got away with, 
for we had worked hard in the cold for 
thirty-six hours with only a little lunch. 
Piling the last meat and the dogs in the 
boat, we left néxt morning, and with a 
fresh breeze we soon got back, piling 
everything near the railroad, glad to be 
through and making tracks for home— 
only two hours’ hunt but eighteen days’ 
hard work to get back with the result of 
those two hours’ sport. 


Wanderer of the Desert 


Child of the lonely desert, 

Thou hast wandered long in the shifting sand 
Of Life’s eternal calm, 
With no sign of life about thee, 

Yet, joy to thy soul doth come. 


And not until the ‘dreams of earthly joys 
Flow past in thy mute distress, 

Wilt thou learn in bitterness of heart 
The depth of thy loneliness. 


FLORENCE N. STRONG. 
































“BAGLEY PLACED THE BALL ON A TOWERING TEE.” 


REUBEN AT THE TEE 


WILLIAM HICKOX 


The evening barge from the little sta- 
tion in the mountains to the Prickly 
Heat Hotel brought but a single passen- 
ger, a young man of stunted growth, 
elad in flannels much the worse for wear 
and travel. Without change of attire he 
entered the brilliantiy lighted dining 
room of this fashionable hostelry, and, 
oblivious to the disapproving stares of 
the other guests attired in evening 
clothes, gave his whole attention to sat- 
isfying a large and imperious appetite. 

‘*Who is that tramp?’’ asked Mrs. 
Bounder of her vis-a-vis, Mr. Bagley. 

**He registered as R. B. Cook, from 
some ‘ville’ or other in Massachusetts,’’ 
answered Bagley. ‘‘I couldn’t make out 
the first name of the place, but undoubt- 
edly his first name is Rube.’’ Which 
humorous remark so delighted Mrs. 
Bounder, the leader of the hotel aristoec- 
racy, that she promptly passed the word 
that ‘‘Rube’’ had “‘arrived.’’ 


The nickname did seem pat, for be- 
sides his generally mussed appearance, 
Mr. Cook had round, innocent blue eyes, 
hay-colored hair and a tan that looked 
to be of rustic permanence. 

Having dined amply, Mr. Cook 
strolled out on the piazza, bestowed him- 
self unobtrusively in a chair at the far 
end and proceeded to draw consolation 
from a black briar pipe. The strains 
from the orchestra within, the animated 
converse of the promenaders, the warm 
July night, and the pipe, all contributed 
to Mr. Cook’s comfort. The approach 
of Mrs. Bounder’s party was unnoted, 
until, standing near him, they began to 
talk golf. Then Mr. Cook took notice. 
Tiverton, a pale young man with eye 
glasses, was discussing with Bagley the 
proper stance to be taken in addressing 
the ball. Several—most of them young 
ladies—had opinions about it. Mrs. 
Bounder insisted that it didn’t make 
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A YOUNG MAN OF STUNTED GROWTH. 


much difference how one stood; it was 
the man behind the ball that counted. 
and that since Bagley and Tiverton were 
known to be the longest drivers of all 
the golfers at the hotel, one or the other 
would, to a eertainty, win the driving 
contest tomorrow. Then Bagley, nudg- 
ing Tiverton, and with a knowing glance 
at the others, addressed the frankly in- 
terested Mr. Cook with elaborate ecour- 
tesy : ; 

‘*Pardon me, sir; how would you ad- 
dress the ball—off the left or the right 
foot ?”’ 

But Cook saw the nudge and guessed 
the reason for the quizzical glances 
turned upon him. 

‘‘T’d get there with both feet, if it’s 
high-ball,’’ he answered, which sally, if 
it failed in its obvious purpose, led to 
introductions. 

‘*Everybody plays golf here,’’ put in 
Mrs. Bounder easily; ‘‘there’s a per- 
fectly splendid course connected with 


the hotel. It’s a pity you don’t play— 
I suppose you don’t?’’ 

‘‘T prefer a man’s game,’’ returned 
Cook, ‘‘baseball or something like that. 
Croquet and golf——”’ 

“Oh, you think so!’’ rejoined Bag- 
ley, with some asperity. A good many 
have thought the same way before they 
knew anything about it. Then they 
changed their minds.’’ 

‘*Really!’’ drawled Cook. ‘‘Now, do 
you know, I have often seen ’em knock- 
ing that little pill around a field; but, 
to my thinking, ‘not many of them 
seemed to have strength enough to knock 
it very far. I believe, if I had the right 
sort of a club I could knock that ball 
clear across a ten-acre lot.’’ 


‘*You ean have the chance to try if 
you like,’’ replied Bagley, with a shade 
of sarcasm. ‘‘We are going to have a 
driving tournament on the hotel links. 
tomorrow forenoon. I’ll lend you a 
driver to hit at the ball with. The en- 
trance fee is a dollar and the prize is 
that handsome loving-cup you will see 
in the glass case at the desk.”’ 


‘‘All right,’’ said Cook, and he 
promptly paid a dollar to Bagley, who, 
chuckling, hastened off to enter the 
name of the new contestant. 


It is surprising in how short a time it 
became noised about that ‘‘Rube,’’ who 
probably didn’t know a driver from a 
putter, was entered for the driving con- 
test. It created no end of amusement. 
Mrs. Bounder said that it would give 
eclat to the sport, but cautioned Bagley 
to pick out a driver for him that he did 
not eare about, as it would probably be 
broken at the first swat. 


So it fell that on the following fore- 
noon a great crowd assembled on the 
links of the Prickly Heat hotel. Not only 
were the Prickly Heaters there in force, 
but those from near-by mountain re- 
sorts as well, who had been let into the 
secret of the fun to be expected when 
‘*Reuben’’ would mount the driving 
tee. It had been arranged that he drive 
last, a plan favored by Mr. Cook and the 
committee. Mr. Cook said facetiously 
that he wanted to see what he had to 
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beat; and the conscientious committee 
felt that this was wise, as it did not wish 
to have the attention of the real golfers 
distracted by the merriment sure to fol- 
low Cook’s ’prentice exhibition. 

It was a miniature course, hardly 
more than sixteen hundred yards. The 
longest hole—two hundred and twelve 
yards—had been selected for the driv- 
ing ground. Three drives were to be 
allowed each contestant, and whoever to- 
taled the greatest. distance was to be de- 
clared the winner. 

Tiverton had made the best aggregate 
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yards. He topped his second ball, but 
it went one hundred and twelve yards. 
The third drive was better—one hun- 
dred and forty yards. Total, three hun- 
dred and eighty-two yards. 

A cheer went up. Tiverton was beat- 
en by twelve yards. Tiverton shook Bag- 
ley by the hand, and others offered their 
congratulations. 

‘*Not yet,’’ protested Mr. Bagley, mod- 
estly, ‘‘Mr. Cook has not driven yet.’’ 

The crowd fell back to enjoy the 
faree. 

Bagley built for Cook a towering tee 














“GREAT SCOTT! 
up to the time Bagley stepped upon the 
tee, the last man but Cook. Tiverton’s 
total was three hundred and _ seventy 
yards. Everybody agreed that Bagley 
had some work cut out for him to beat 
that. 

There was no disputing that Bagley 
was a bit nervous as he stepped up for 
his first drive. He made a lot of prac- 
tice swings, waggled his club fiercely, 
and shifted his stance two or three 
times; finally, planting his feet firmly 
on the ground, he addressed the ball and 
drove—a bad slice, measuring, according 
to the tape, one hundred and _ thirty 


BUT THAT WAS A PEACH OF A DRIVE!” 


and politely handed him his own driver. 
Cook took it gingerly and swung it 
about a few times as if it were a base- 
ball bat. 

‘*Can I hit the ball as hard as I want 
to?’’ he inquired. 

‘‘Sure,’’ answered Bagley; and the 
spectators grinned appreciatively. 

Without removing his coat, Cook made 
a tremendous lunge at the ball, and 
fanned it off the tee about a foot. 

Everybody laughed. Cook seemed 
flustered. He looked puzzled when he 
found that the ball was still there. Bag- 
ley ventured to suggest that he hold the 
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shaft of the club with the right hand be- 
low the left; also that he keep his eye on 
the ball, and ‘‘earry through.’’ Mr. 
Cook seemed grateful for these sugges- 
tions and at once shifted hands upon the 
shaft. In fact, he grasped the club with 
a noticeable familiarity, brushed away 
the towering tee that Bagley had built, 
and made another, searcely bigger than 
a wart. 

Then a strange thing happened. With- 
out so much as a practice swing, Cook 
struck the ball with unerring aim and 
terrific force. On—on—on—! it sped, 
straight for the hole, and beyond, a 
measured distance of two hundred and 
eighteen yards! 

The silence that followed could be 
felt. 

Then some one, as though roused from 
a trance, whispered hoarsely, ‘‘Great 
Scott! but that was a peach of a drive!’’ 

A tumult of applause and ejacula- 
tions followed. 

‘The longest drive ever made on these 
links,’’ declared Tiverton. ‘‘And he 
swung like a professional.’’ 

Mr. Cook, however, was imperturb- 
able. He turned around with a guileless 
smile, and said gently: ‘‘It was just as 
Mr. Bagley said: all you have to do is to 
keep your eye on the ball and carry 
through.’’ And he made ready to drive 
again. 

But the secret hope of Bagley that his 
second drive might have been a fluke 
an unheard of fluke—was_ shattered 
when, apparently without effort, Cook 
drove his third ball one hundred and 
ninety-three yards. Then the crowd 
knew—knew that it had been taken in, 





or rather that it had taken itself in; and 
everybody came forward to grasp the 
hand of the champion—everybody but 
Mrs. Bounder and a few of her friends, 
who faded from view. 

‘‘Just fancy,’’ she said, ‘‘that sawed- 
off little runt pretending he’d never 
played golf before.’’ 

Bagley, chagrined, was yet prompt to 
recognize the humor of the situation. He 
slapped Cook cordially on the back. 

‘*T say, old man, you have played this 
game before!’’ 

Cook laughed and his innocent blue 
eyes twinkled. ‘‘Yes, I will have to ad- 
mit that I have played this game before. 
You see the Massachusetts State Asso- 
ciation doesn’t give me any handicap, 
so I thought I did the square thing in 
handicapping myself one drive out of 
the three.’’ 

‘*You are a good sport, sir,’’ answered 
Bagley, ‘‘and I take my hat off to you. 
But, say, what is your real name?’’ 

**Cook—just plain Cook.”’ , 

‘*Who has done us up brown,’’ mut- 
tered Tiverton, sotto voce. 

‘*Not Bob Cook, the scratch golfer of 
the Albemarle Club of Newtonville!’’ 
exclaimed Bagley, a great light dawning 
on him, 

‘*Some call me ‘Bob.’ ’’ 

‘‘And we didn’t know you!”’ 

‘*Seareely to be wondered at,’’  re- 
sponded Mr. Cook, ‘‘sinece what little 
reputation I enjoy is principally among 
golf players. And now, gentlemen. if 
you -will join me at my room in the ho- 
tel, we will fill up that cup three parts 
ginger ale and one part Glengarry.”’ 

Which they did. 
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“IT IS ON THE PORCH THAT THE GREATEST CATCHES ARE MADE.” 


BEFORE THE WINTER FIRE 








The angling subject introduced. Peculiarity of fish- 
ermen and of fish. Ruminations of past angling inci- 
dents. The Rio Grande as a supérior trout stream. 
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It seems to be a fact that when one be- 
comes a devotee of the angle, he develops 
a tendency to talk—or write—of his ex- 
periences in the pursuit of his diversion. 

But it is only at long intervals that it 
is given to a man to retail ° trivialities 
and absurdities with the charm of Wal- 
ton in the Complete Angler. There is 
but the one in English literature. Few 
have in even the slightest degree ap- 
proached him, and yet we anglers by 
thousands have been retailing triviali- 
ties and absurdities in English for four 
hundred years. 





My first definite recollection of an an- 
gling incident dates back to the time 
when I was about eight years old. At 
least I was too small to do chores, and 
my recollection is that I was in the sec- 
ond grade at school. 

One Saturday in the spring I went 
fishing with another little boy of about 
my own age. Our tackle was primitive, 
and we were fishing a small brook which 
was then as now within the corporate 
limits of my native town. 

During the morning my companion 
got a bite and drew up, lifting out of 
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“I WAS FISHING WITH A STRONG STEEL ROD 
THAT WOULD STAND ROUGH USAGE.” 


the water but not onto the land, alas! a 
veritable whale. A ehub surely seven 
inches long. It was by far the largest 
fish I had ever seen taken from the 
brook, and the momentary glance I had 
of that fish before it dropped into the 
water, fired my soul. We fished on, 
but that fellow had had his lesson, he 
did not bite again, and we had to return 
home with a few fingerlings. 

But I did not forget the fish. The 
next Saturday there was no one available 
for company, and I am not sure, primi- 
tive little savage that I was, that I eared 
for any one. I dug a few worms, picked 
up an old tin can to carry them in, and 
incidentally to bring the fish home, took 
my line and set out for the pool, half a 
mile away, where the fish had been 
hooked. Always before, I had fished 
that brook in faith, not in hope. On this 
occasion, my eonfidence was great. 

Arrived at the spot I arranged my 
tackle, baited the hook and east in. It 
was not long until I had a bite. I drew 
up the line and there, wriggling on the 
hook, was the big fish. I threw out my 
bait, filled the old can with water and 
put the fish in it. Then I rolled up my 


line, picked up the can and started 
home. I was just as certain that there 
was not in all that brook another fish 
worthy the skill of the angler who had 
taken this monster as if I had filtered 
every drop of it through a sieve. 

When I arrived home I created a sen- 
sation. My brothers, before an assem- 
blage of neighborhood boys, were doing 
up their Saturday chores, when I came 
into the yard, and I was greeted with 
jeering questions as to my luck. Preserv- 
ing a dignified silence, I went into the 
house, taking the can with me, lest I be 
robbed of my moment of triumph, and 
returned with a basin of clear water. 
Then, without a word I turned the con- 
tents of the can into the basin. Around 
and around the basin sped my fish, be- 
fore the admiring eyes of all the boys. 

The enthusiasm was immense. All 
hands fell to with a will to get the chores 
done up, dig bait and get ready to g@ 
fishing, all together, after lunch. After 
the manner of the man who becomes fas- 
cinated by the plausibility of his own 
lie and finally comes to believe it, I fell 
in with the arrangements, though my in- 
most soul knew I had caught the only 
good fish in the brook, and went fish- 
ing that afternoon with all the boys in 
the neighborhood, but not a soul caught 
a thing. 

So much for a childhood incident. My 
real beginning, as an angler, came later. 
As was becoming, I made this beginning 
in a smail way. 

In the annual quest for rejuvenation, 
I found myself some years ago on the 
shores of a pine-fringed lake in upper 
Michigan. Fishing for bass and pike 
was the chief business of the resorters. 
Bathing and boating were the secondary 
occupations. It was not practicable to 
fish from the shore, and the continued 
churning of the little gasoline launches 
kept all the fish away from the docks. 
so that the bass and pike were only to 
be taken from a boat. But sitting for 
hours cramped in a fishing boat was not 
comfortable for invalids, and neither 
was rolling about in cold waves, so my 
wife and I took advantage of another op- 
portunity that offered. 
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At the outlet of the lake there was a 
flume or tailgate of timber, and at the 
foot of this, a fine chub hole. The chubs 
were not large, but were highly esteemed 
at the hotel because they were the very 
best bait for the bass and pike; far bet- 
ter than the shore minnows or suckers 
of the lake. If we could not catch bass, 
we could catch bait with which to catch 
them. There was always a warm wel- 
come for any one who could come up to 
the hotel with a bucket of real live river 
chubs. 

Almost any fine day we might have 
been seen with our little cane poles and 
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few times and places in which one van 
find the volume and intensity of that 
silent profanity that fills and overflows 
the boat and electrifies the atmosphere 
when a laggard eye or thumb has per- 
mitted a reel to indulge the innate cuss- 
edness of inanimate things and overrun 
or backlash. 

It is in vain that ingenious fellow- 
anglers have invented take-apart reels 
that permit the spool to be taken out and 
the snarled line disentangled. This 
thing will happen and there is no relief 
for the afflicted fisherman. It is a try- 
ing situation. No really sympathetic 





BETWEEN THE SAN JUAN AND THE 


cotton lines sitting on the crossbeam of 
the flume, angling for chubs in the foam- 
ing pool where the waters of the lake 
fell into the stream below. 

Later I took up fishing for bass and 
learned the details of that ‘peculiarly 
American sport. Nowhere in the world 
to the same extent as in the Middle West 
do we find men fishing with a little 
rod from five to seven feet long with 
that peculiar swish of the rod that sends 
the bait soaring out fifty yards over 
the water, while the whizzing reel 
And there are only a 


sereams after it. 
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LOOKING THROUGH. WAGON WHEEL 


companion would dream of speaking of 
the mishap until the tackle had been re- 
adjusted and good feeling restored by 
the taking of a fish, and all but the veri- 
est barbarian maintains silence until all 
is straightened out and a successful cast 
has been made. 

Silence under trying circumstances is 
a part of the angler’s creed, for old 
Father Isaac himself, after a review of 
the evidence at hand bearing on the 
sense of hearing in fishes, has said, ‘‘ All 
the further use I shall make of this shall 
be to advise anglers to be patient and 
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forbear swearing lest they be heard and 
eatch no fish.’’ 

Seth Green, an oracle of the angle. has 
enunciated the dogma that for an ang- 
ler, angling is catching fish, and that 
inanimate nature and its manifestations 
have nothing to do with it. But Seth 
doesn’t know everything. 

Ex-President Cleveland a few years 
ago wrote an article on duck shooting 
for the Saturday Evening Post. In it 
he said that half the pleasure is in the 
talk in camp at night: in. the recital of 





THE CREEK LEAVING THE CANON. 


experiences and the debates over the 
merits of guns, ammunition and decoys. 
The same is true of fishing. And as 


there is a vast deal to be said in connec- 
tion with angling the amount of pleas- 
ure to be derived is great. 

There is acute pleasure in recalling 
and telling about the time when, with 
river roaring at your feet, you sat hud- 
dled back under a great boulder with a 
cigar for company and let it rain—for 
you can not get a fish to notice the 
splash of a fly when the surface of the 
water is all splashes—while you feasted 
your eyes on the pines which dotted the 
sides of the gorge here and there, the red 
cliffs across the stream towering 2,000 
feet above your head, and the gusts of 
rain sweeping like clouds across the 
mountain spurs up the valley. 

On the porch between expeditions the 
discussion of tackle and methods is ever- 
lasting. Of rods the merits of split 
bamboo, of steel and wood are debated. 
If split bamboo, whether round or hex- 
agonal, is the best shape; if wood, wheth- 
er lancewood, greenheart, bethabara or 
snakewood is best, and of all kinds the 
proper length and weight. 

Of lines, whether plain, waterproofed © 
or enameled ; if enameled, whether an E, 
F. or G line is the best weight for cast- 
ing; whether the line should be green. 
brown or black; and twenty-five, fifty, 
or a hundred yards long. 

Reels of all descriptions come in for 
discussion, from the regal Meek or Mi- 
lam, costing forty dollars, to the humble 
‘*Little Gem,’’ costing ten cents. But 
the hundreds of different patterns and 
eolors of flies form the fertile, not to say 
endless, topic. The question of sizes and 
styles to use in different waters and on 
different days is always interesting, and 
being impossible of settlement, never 
fails to arouse interest. 

It is on the porch that the greatest 
eatches are made, the most ingenious ar- 
tifiees displayed. It is there, too, the 
fishermen defend in argument their con- 
victions fixed as the stars and often 
founded on ignorance profound and pre- 
judice monumental. 

Last summer I witnessed a fierce 
wrahgle between two old fishermen over 
a trout, as to whether it was a cut-throat 
trout or a rainbow. They parted without 
a decision, each wearing a smile of in- 
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dulgence for the other. It amused me 
greatly, for of course I knew. 

But really, all joking aside, the sear- 
city of accurate scientific knowledge of 
the creatures with which they deal is one 
of the surprising peculiarities of anglers. 
They use popular names, of course, and 
since there is a different popular name 
for each locality, and as men from many 
localities are gathered together, the con- 
fusion is great. 

Along with the structures and classi- 
fications of fishes goes the discussion of 
traits and habits as related to angling. 
To me this has always been vastly more 
interesting. It introduces the personal 
equation, both of the fish and of the 
fisher, and being impossible of a con- 
clusion forms as endless and interesting 
a topic as any phase of human nature. 

Whatever happens in the experience 
of an angler he is apt to relate’as a fixed 
characteristic of the fish in question. 
But the fact is, fish seem to be as vari- 
ous as human individuals and as full of 
moods. It is by no means true that un- 
der given circumstances all fish will 
act alike. 

To illustrate: Take the one matter of a 
fish leaping when hooked. One day in 
my early days of trouting I was fishing 





from the shore in an extensive and not 
too swift reach of water. A friend stood 
in the middle of the river a little above 
me. Suddenly I had a strike. I hooked 
the fish and having plenty of room, be- 
gan to play him to the best of my abil- 
ity, hoping to make a nice landing. The 
fish rushed frantically about, and I be- 
gan to reel him in, decently and in or- 
der. I had gotten in all but about twen- 
ty feet of line when the fish left the 
water and I had a glimpse of an irides- 
cent rainbow trout some sixteen inches 
long. How he did jump! Instantly my 
deliberation left me. I determined to 
take no chances. I was fishing with a 
strong steel rod that would stand rough 
usage. With a strong swing | brought 
it over my head and hung the fish se- 
curely in the black birches at my back. 

It was by far my largest trout, the 
largest, in fact, that I had so far seen, 
and my excitement ran high, till sud- 
denly I was recalled to myself by shrieks 
that rose above the river’s roar, and 
turning, saw my friend doubled up in 
paroxysms of laughter to the imminent 
danger of his losing his footing and be- 
ing rolled down streain. That season I 
did not hear the last of my way of land- 
ing a trout. 
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On another occasion I was fishing 
nearly waist deep in the river, not far 
from the scene of my former perfor- 
mance. Wishing to change my position, 
I let the line float where it would and 
the flies trail out in the current, while 
I gave my whole attention to my feet. 
I have been told that the Rio Grande is 
a very insignificant stream at El Paso. 
I have never seen it there. But up 8,500 
feet above the sea, where the irrigation 
ditch has not sapped its vigor, and it 
roars along its gorge between the San 





from shore. I worked up and down, 
above and below that hole; over and 
around a giant boulder that lay at the 
river’s edge, and for fifteen minutes 
there was only that twitch to convince 
me that there was anything other than 
a chunk or stone at the other end of the 
line. 

At the end of that time there floated 
up a beautiful three-pounder. He had 
not moved once, much less jumped.- It 
was a most unusual performance for a 
rainbow trout. Once safely in my hands 





“BUT RATHER I BELIEVE FROM THE MERE PLEASURE OF COLLECTING 
A VARIETY OF TACKLE.” 


Juan and Cochetopa Mountains, it is 
not to be despised or disregarded by one 
who is wading it. ‘The man who is tak- 
en off his feet in that strong, tumbling 
current and rolled along is apt to suffer 
serious consequences before he reaches a 
place quiet enough to regain his footing. 

While carefully changing my position, 
my hand felt the peculiar downward 
twitch that is only made by a trout strik- 
ing a fly. Automatically I struck and 
threw back the rod to tighten the line. 
I got back to shore to find the tight line 
leading directly to the bottom of a hole 
six or eight feet deep, about a dozen feet 


I learned by means of a spring balance 
that a three-pounder is one and one- 
fourth pounds fish and the rest a special 
magnification peculiar to fishermen. 

It was on this trip that I first learned 
what truly royal sport I was having. 
Five of us had left the house that morn- 
ing in a light wagon. Three miles down 
the river the first man got out and after 
that the rest of us at intervals of a quar- 
ter of a mile, and the last man tied the, 
horses while he fished; then at the ap- 
pointed time he started back and picked 
us up as he came along. 

In the party was a young Englishman 
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who knew whereof he spoke. As we 
drove back each man, as he joined the 
party, told of his morning’s experiences. 
When the last tale was told our English 
friend astonished us by remarking. ‘‘ We 
do not appreciate what we have here. 
In England all trout streams are pre- 
served and such fishing as we have had 
today could only be had by leasing a 
trout stream for the season at a cost of 
certainly five thousand  pounds.’’ 
Twenty-five thousand dollars! Think of 
it; and I had had it that day at a cost 
of a dollar and a quarter, lunch in- 
eluded. I felt like a king—who has 
drawn his crown on a lottery ticket. 

At every angling resort will be found 
the man, or men, who are willing to mul- 
tiply tackle indefinitely, to catch fish, 
as they think, but rather, I believe, from 
the mere pleasure of collecting a variety 
of tackle. They haunt the porch at even- 
ing and engage in conversation every 
one who has made a eatch that day to 
find out what bait was most effective. 
If bass fishing he must have a ‘‘ Dowa- 
giac’’ or ‘‘Expert’’ or ‘‘Phantom’”’ 
minnow, a ‘‘Skinner’’ spoon, a buck-tail 
bob, or whatever happens to have caught 
a fish that day. He must have a click 
reel, a quadruple multiplier, an auto- 
matic, or whatever has landed a fish. If 
trout, he can not fish again until he has 
a supply of those flies that have made 
catches. But as I said before, these men 
are collectors, rather than anglers. 

As a matter of fact, I do not think the 
patterns of tackle make very much dif- 
ference. There is a wide gulf between 
the ashen pole ‘‘as thick as your arm”’ 
recommended by Dame Juliana Berners, 
and the frail, silk-wrapped split bam- 
boo, weighing five ounces, of the pres- 
ent day. Yet, I doubt not our British 
ancestors caught fish with rods of Dame 
Juliana’s pattern, and I know the dainty 
switch of today takes them. 

As to flies, Mr. Cholmondeley-Pen- 
nell, the English expert, recommends 
disearding the thousand or more pat- 
terns in vogue and using three simple 
affairs without wings, and each of one 
solid color, green, yellow or brown. 
There has been a great deal written 
about the imitation of natural insects 
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by artificial flies, but I am not sure but 
Mr. Pennell may be right, for you ean 
eatch a lure-taking fish with baits that 
resemble nothing in the heavens above, 
the earth beneath, or the waters around 
the fish. 

Personally, — am inclined to believe 
that striking at flies or spoons is, on the 
part of the fish, an act of mere impu'se 
or recklessness, much like a boy striking 
with a switch at fence posts or signs, or 
kicking a hat or tin ean as he passes 
along the street. 

Other fishermen seem to lavish their 
affection not upon tackle, but upon 
some other inanimate companion of 
their rambles. Some years ago 1 made 
the acquaintance of a devoted angler. 
He possessed and constantly wore a hat 
of apparently great age, and of a com- 
mercial value of perhaps one cent. 
Nothing, seemingly, could separate that 
man from his treasured hat, which | 
doubt not served him on many a trip 
with rod and gun. 

There was another man who had a 
hat. He was a Texan with whom I had 
fished for two years, and I had learned 
to know his love for the hat. On a com- 
parative estimate, I should say that com- 
mercially this hat was worth a nickle, 
for there were still remains of the band 
around the hat and the brim was other- 
wise distinguishable from the crown. 
which eould not be said for the hat of 
the other gentleman. 

My Texas friend, however, lost his het 
after a heroic effort to save it. He was 
fishing in the river at a place where the 
banks were six or eight feet high and 
lined with cottonwood and black birch 
bushes so that the river could not be 
seen until one got through this brush 
and quite to the water’s edge. 

In this situation his hat blew off. To 
attempt to follow it down stream would 
have been madness. He serambled to 


the shore, clambered up the bank 
through the bushes and ran down 
stream, scrambled down the bank, 


broke through the bushes—and saw his 
hat sail majestically past on its way 
down stream. Back through the bushes 
and up the bank he went and made an- 
other dash down the river, and again 
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reached the water’s edge to see the hat 
float by. Another race down the river, 
and again he reached the water’s edge. 
But this time, alas! no hat. Whether it 





“TO SEE THE HAT FLOAT BY.” 


had passed on down stream or struck a 
rock and sunk, no one knew. 

Sadly he returned to his rod and line, 
protected his head with a dusty feed 
bag, and fished out the day. Thus fig- 
uratively and literally, he mourned his 
hat in sack-cloth and ashes. 

We generalize recklessly about fish. 
Yet, some things seem to be generally 
true. For example, it is rare that the 
largest fish in any water can be taken 
with a fly. It is the ‘‘little foolish ones,’’ 
as my friend of the lost hat called them. 
In a brook where the fish grow to weigh 
a pound you will seldom catch one over 
a half or three-quarters with a fly. In a 
river where they reach five pounds you 
may catch a three pounder on.a fly. 

The reason, I think, lies in the fact 
that fish have individuality. George 
Ade, in one of his stories, makes Pink 
Marsh, the hero, in discussing the re- 
ward he would probably receive on re- 
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turning to its owner, a million dollars 
that had been lost, say: ‘‘People don’ 
git no million dollahs now ‘days by giv- 
in’ ’way money.”’ 

Likewise a fish does not grow to be 
large by snapping at flies, spoons and 
other absurd things flipped on the sur- 
face of the water. It is the- ‘‘Gloomy 
Gus Hooligan’’ of the deep hole who 
views without enthusiasm the doings at 
the surface, who grows to a ripe old age 
while the eager ‘‘Happy,’’ who butts 
into everything, goes to help fill a creel. 

Two afternoons last summer I put in 
trying to get some of these cautious old 
boys, and with some success. I selected 
a fly that could only be characterized as 
fierce. It could not escape notice. Well, 
I walked two or three miles up to the 
head of the valley, where the creek came 
out of a cafion and a long deep pool lay 
against the shelving rock of the moun- 
tain on one side. A few little willow- 
like cottonwoods grew in crevices of the 
rocks at the water’s edge and formed a 
screen. I baited the fly with a grass- 
hopper and let it sink and drift down 
the pool. There was no daredevil rush, 
no impetuous snap, but soon I felt a lit- 
tle jerk and presently landed an old fel- 
low who had been interested by the fly 
and convineed by the grasshopper. 

The first day I got five, the second, 
three of these fellows, and though they 
were none of them over a pound, the 
smallest was larger than the largest tak- 
en on a fly alone, by anyone that day 
from that stream. 

It was on the first of these trips that 
I made the acquaintance of an interest- 
ing chap who made his home in a small, 
deep pool a hundred yards below the 
one just mentioned. On its convex side 
the stream washes a bank of earth a foot 
or two high, and has undermined the 
cottonwood brush which has fallen over 
into the creek and bent down stream, 
forming a quiet spot by the bank, as 
large, perhaps, as a bandana handker- 
chief. 

On my first exploring attempt to drop 
a fly into this placid hole, I had no more 
than swung it out from the bank—east- 
ing was out of the question—while the 

















hook was still a foot from the water, 
what looked like a tongue of flame shot 
from the water, turned in the air and 
plashed back into the pool. He did not 
rise again. In vain I lay in the sand and 
wiregrass and fashioned one seductive 
lure after another. He had seen me and 
was lying low. After that every time I 
was near the place I tried for that fish. 
I never failed to get that one fiery leap, 
and I never on any occasion got a sec- 
ond. 

He haunts me yet. If I ever get back 
there and floods have not destroved his 
lair, I intend to take that fish if it can 
be done; and if I do I think I shall let 
him hang for a moment with the dropper 
fly above his nose that it may perchance 
impress his dull intellect; then I’ll drop 
him in the dry sand as being the thing 
he would dislike most, that his very 
worst experience may be associated with 
a fly. And then when he has had enough 
I’ll slip him back into the pool. Per- 
haps he may know better next time. So 
good a fellow as that fish has no busi- 
ness getting caught, and with his impul- 
sive disposition he needs all the outside 
help he ean get. 

One’s experience in connection with 
fishing is as various as the days. At the 
hotel last summer was a little Wellesley 
girl who has a curiously blended fond- 
ness for nature and books. It was her 
custom to dress and equip herself for 
fishing, then take a book and sally forth 
for a day of pleasure. She fished and 
read; cooked her fish and ate tunch, and 
had a general good time. 

One afternoon I was up the creek with- 
out waders. As I fished along I came 
to a place where the creek flowed along 
the base of a precipice of crumbling, 
shaly rock. The cliff rose sheer up the 
mountain to a great height. I was de- 
bating whether to climb the mountain 
or take a wetting by wading the cold 
stream, when [I discovered footprints in 
the crumbled shale leading up to and 
along the face of the cliff. Somehow, 
from their size and the fact that only 
one person had gone along, I decided I 
was on the trail of the Wellesley girl, 
and decided that if she could do. it, I 
could, so I started up. 
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When I got to the face of the cliff I 
found that it was worse than I thought. 
I slipped and caught at jagged points of 
rock that at once came loose in my hand, 
and by their weight added to my chances 
of a fall. I held gingerly to stray little 
bushes, and laid my whole body flat on 
the little slopes to increase the friction. 
To turn around was impossible, or I 
should have gone back. I unslung my 
creel and dropped it; let out the line and 
lowered my rod. All that gave me nerve 
to go on were those little tracks in the 
shale ahead. Still I was reasonably sure 
that the next person who came that way 
would find a tall person lying at the 
base of that cliff with a few of his legs, 
or possibly his neck, broken. When at 
last I got across, it was with a profound 
respect for the chamois-like agility of 
the little maid from school. 

That night on the rorech a small man 
confided to me that he had had the 
fright of his life that afternoon. He 
had been led into crossing the face of 
that white cliff and thought he would 
never get back alive. He had, so he said, 
thrown down everything loose and kicked 
off his shoes. Here, then, was the in- 
dividual I had followed. I fared bet- 
ter than he did, but I had had his valor- 
ous example to nerve me on. 

On another occasion I had a demon- 
stration of the wisdom of the old saying 
that it pays to make haste slowly. Three 
of us had been up the canon, fishing for 
the day. Two of us had a dozen or so 
apiece, while the third man had a big 
creel of fifty-odd beautiful mountain 
trout, making a weight of just twenty 
pounds. The two were very anxious te 
get back to show the catch. They were 
both seasoned horsemen, while I was 
soft and sore. So I told them to go 
ahead and I’d follow on as fast as I 
could. They galloped eff and I dropped 
behind. 

I had ridden for perhaps half an 
hour when I saw my two friends coming 
back toward me on foot. They made 
frantic signs toward the ground, and a 
moment later I saw one stoop and pick 
up something in the road. I began to 
look around at the road, but saw noth- 
ing. Then the other stooped and picked 
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up something. I now gave my atten- 
tion to the road, and in a little while 
saw a trout on the ground. I dismounted 
and picked it up, then went to meet 
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them on foot, leading my horse. When 
we met I had three or four fish in my 
hand. It developed that the shock of 
the galloping horse had opened a gap 
in the willow creel and for half a mile 
or so he had strewed the fine eatch along 
the road. 

But we got them together again and 
I, being the slow-noke of the party, rode 
on, while the others patched up the 
ereel and got the fish in shape to pass 
inspection at the porch steps. Before I 
came in sight of the house I had to draw 
up and wait for my rough-riding friends, 
for it would never have done fo ride up 
to the house ahead of the fine catch 


and betray that we had had a mishap. 

Doctor Henshall makes the statement 
that anglers are usually brain workers 
in society. I do not know whether this 
is true generally, but this I know, that 
the men I have met on my fishing ex- 
peditions have generally been such 
Business men, doctors, lawyers, profes- 
sors, often men of large interest who 
seem to take greater interest in the catch 
of a few bass or trout than in anything 
else. One man, a great power in the 
business world, I never saw so enthusi- 
astic as when he told of hooking two fine 
trout at once and seeing them leap from 
the water at the same instant and flash 
in the sun. Though he lost one—for it 
is rare that both fish are well enough 
hooked to be landed—he seemed to re- 
spect them as foemen more worthy of 
his steel than his adversaries in busi- 
ness. 

Permit me to quote from Myron Reed 
and I am done: 

‘‘This is the last generation of trout 
fishers. The children will not be able 
to find any. Already there are well- 
trodden paths by every stream in Maine, 
in New York and in Michigan. I know 
of but one river in North America by 
the side of which you will find no paper 
eollar or other evidence of civilization. 
It is the nameless river. 


‘‘Not that trout will cease to be. They 
will be hatched by machinery and raised 
in ponds and fattened on chopned liver. 
and grow flabby and lose their spots. 
The trout of the restaurant will not 
cease to be. He is no more like the trout 
of the wild river than the fat and song- 
less reed bird is like the bobolink. Gross 
feeding and easy pond life enervates and 
depraves him. : 

‘““The trout that the children will 
know, only by legend, is the gold- 
sprinkled living arrow of the White wa- 
ter, able to zigzag up the cataract, able 
to loiter in the rapids, whose dainty 
meat is the glancing butterfly.”’ 

And now at last I will do what I no 
doubt should long ago have done, and 
follow Master Walton’s parting and 
crowning advice: 

**Study to be quiet.’’ 
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Two sportsmen take a trip to New Brunswick on which 
two bears and two moose are bagged. 
of that country as viewed from a big game standpoint. 
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The realization of a hunting trip had 
in anticipation for a long time is prob- 
ably the greatest pleasure that can come 
to one who is fond of the woods. Yet 
there are people who say anticipation is 
greater than realization, but in answer 
[ ean state that they have never expe- 
rienced a trip to the woods of New 
Brunswick to hunt for moose. 

To the hunter the ‘‘eall of the wild’’ 
is irresistible; it is to him as a stimu- 
lant is to a sick person; it sends the 
blood coursing through the veins; it 


makes the heart beat faster ; it makes him 
glad to be alive, for what is a greater 
pleasure than to be in the woods miles 
from all things pertaining to civiliza- 
tion and artificial modes of living, and 
know that here at last one can be his 
own true self without having to conform 
to the laws of society and modern times? 

It was my good fortune to have com- 
pleted arrangements for a trip to New 
Brunswick in the early fall a few years 
ago and on the first day of October 
‘*Dell,’’? who was to accompany me on 
the trip, and I left New York with our 
‘*ditty’’ bags packed with warm cloth- 
ing, and our guns in our hands, bound 
for New Castle, N. B., where we were to 
meet our head guide and buy our provi- 
sions before leaving for the woods. 

The thirty-six waking hours of the 
railroad journey were spent in telling 
yarns of our past hunting trips, for when 
one has commenced his journey to the 
haunts of big game his thoughts run on 
nothing else except what he expects to 
get, and in relating to those he meets 
tales of his past trips. And so Dell and 
I talked guns, caliber, ammunition, ex- 
periences and results until our minds 
would have been incapable of thinking 
of anything else even if we had so 
wished, and when. we arrived at New 
Castle, N. B., October 3rd and found 
our head guide, Howard, awaiting us on 
the platform, accompanied by the game 
warden, Mr. Robinson, who had our li- 
censes, we greeted them both as if they 
were friends we had not seen for years. 

Little time was spent in New Castle- 
just long enough to breakfast and buy 
our provisions,—and then we were ready 
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for the next stage of our journey, a drive 
of eighteen miles to Indiantown, where 
we were to meet our other guide, Jim, a 
brother of Howard, and our cook. The 
drive consumed about four hours, but 
at last we arrived and put up for the 
night at a snug little farm house situated 
on the banks of the Mirimachi, where 
the Renous River empties into it. That 
evening was occupied in packing our 
provisions, sleeping bags and all other 
necessary things on the lumber wagon, 
which was to haul our effects to Rocky 
Brook, forty miles away, where we ex- 
pected to eneamp in an old unused lum- 
ber camp. Wednesday morn broke 
cold and gray and by 7 o’clock we were 
all ready to start—Howard and Jim, our 
guides; Mark, the cook; Bill, the driver, 
and father of Mark, and Dell and my- 
self. For the first ten miles the roads 
were fair and from then on it was noth- 
ing more than an old, ill-used ‘‘ portage,’’ 
interspersed with small and large boul- 
ders. That night we camped on a little 
stream ealled Orchard Brook, and just 
before dark I obtained a running shot 
at a small buek deer, stopping him with 
the second shot. We immediately skinned 
him and had fresh venison for supper 
—and what a supper it was. To the epi- 
cure who dines at Sherry’s several nights 
in the week it would be a revelation, 
which way I can not say, but I am sure 
if he had walked twenty-odd miles, as 
we had done that day, over the devil’s 
own roads, and had had nothing to eat 
since 5:30 in the morning, the fried ven- 
ison with some boiled potatoes, washed 
down by a eup of good hot coffee ‘‘sans’’ 
milk, would have pleased his jaded pal- 
ate more than any luxurious dinner 
served to him in a fashionable restaurant 
at an exorbitant price: and then, too, he 
would not have been inhaling the pure 
air, laden with the odor of the pines and 
spruce trees, and listing to a gentle wind, 
sighing through the trees. And how 
good our pipes tasted that night; far 
better than the most expensive Havana; 
and when we turned into our sleeping 
bags and lay on our backs we could see 
the stars dancing through the tops of 
the trees and hear a cow moose eall for 
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her mate in the far distance. How 
quick that call, low and plaintive, at the 
beginning, and then rising gradually un- 
til it ended abruptly without any deflec- 
tion in the tone in a loud moan, made 
our nerves jump and quickened our 
senses, so that I am sure Dell lay awake 
half the night waiting to hear a bull an- 
swer. 

The following morning we broke camp 
at the crack of dawn, hoping to reach 
our main camp at Rocky Brook an hour 
or so before dark so as to enable us to 
make camp snug for the night. But when 
within six miles of our destination, while 
passing Stinking Lake, Howard, my 
guide, suggested that he and I take our 
tent and enough food to last us a day 
and stay at the lake that night and call, 
while the others should go on to our main 
eamp. I ean picture Dell now with a 
woe-begone expression on his face as we 
left him, for I am sure he thought we 
were taking unfair advantage of him 
and that we would certainly have our 
moose before dark. But Howard’s idea 
was for him and myself to take Stinking 
Lake and the country embracing Goose 
and Rocky Brook Lakes, and allow Dell 
and Jim to have all the lakes northeast 
of our camp, and staying at Stinking 
Lake that night would save us an extra 
walk of twelve miles, for we would have 
had to come back in the morning. An 
hour after we had left the rest: we had 
pitched camp in a little thicket a few 
yards from a clear running brook and 
were ready for ealling. Howard hav- 
ing made his bireh-bark horn in the 
meantime. Walking from our camp to 
the edge of the lake, Howard climbed on 
top of a huge boulder, while I crouched 
behind it. Then we ealled until dark 
without success, as the wind was blowing 
a gale. If a bull had answered us we 
would have failed to hear him, so we re- 
turned to our tent, boiled the kettle, 


smoked a pipe and soon turned in for a 
well-earned night’s rest. 

The following day, which proved to be 
a lucky one, dawned cold and blew a 
gale, so calling was out of the question, 
and about-9 o’clock Howard and I de- 
cided to walk to the main camp and ob- 
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tain a hot meal at noon. Arriving there, 
we were greeted by Dell and Jim and 
soon were demolishing a huge platter of 
venison, potatoes, corn, bacon and hot 
biscuits, accompanied by a steaming hot 
cup of coffee. After lunch Howard and 
I walked back to our temporary camp, 
leaving Dell and Jim to go to a little 
lake called Spike Horn, about 214 miles 
from our main camp, where they in- 
tended to call. An hour or so after we 
reached our tent Howard said, ‘‘ Fred, 
let us go up on the burnt hill above 
the lake and eall there, as I think the 
sound will be carried further.’’ So I 
said ‘*All right,’’ and off we started. It 
was only a few minutes’ walk from the 
camp to the hill he mentioned, and from 
the top of it we could see the lake and 
the woods‘beyond for a mile or more. 
Back of us rose ridge after ridge, which 
had been swept by fire the year pre- 
vious. For an hour or so we called, re- 
ceiving no answer, and when I was about 
to suggest our return to camp, Howard 
suddenly turned and looked in the direc- 
tion of the lake; the wind was blowing 
hard from us to the lake, and he had 
been calling against the wind and look- 
ing towards the ridges back of us. When 
he turned I turned also, but could see 
or hear nothing to attract my attention. 
I was about to ask him what he saw when 
he grabbed my arm and pointed to some 
alder bushes which were on the south 
end of the lake. I could see nothing, 
and said ‘‘What is it?’’? ‘‘Why, Fred, 
there’s a big bull and he’s got the wind 
on us.’’ I could see nothing and thought 
that he was joking, and said, ‘‘ Where? 
Where ?”’ ‘‘ Right there by those alders,’’ 
he said, and looking closely, I could see a 
dark outline against the bushes. The 
bull, I should imagine, was fully .400 
yards distant and I was for trying a 
shot and was just raising the sights on 
my gun when Howard, who was still 
looking at the moose, said, ‘‘Come; let’s 
run and try to head him off.’’ So we 
started on a dead run at right angles 
from where the moose was, jumping fal- 
len trees, stepping on pointed rocks so 
as not to break dead branches, for there 
is nothing that will startle a wild animal 


on 


THE WEST 
more than the sharp, dry erack of a dead 
limb or branch. 

Down the hill we went, heading for 
the north end of the lake, where we soon 
struck an old game trail. There we 
turned to the south in the direction we 
had seen the moose. By this time I was 
fairly well pumped for wind and sin- 
eerely hoped if I got a shot I would 
have an opportunity to recover my wind 
before shooting, but as events worked 
out I didn’t need to. In a few minutes 
Howard stopped and said, ‘‘Go slow 
now; we must be near him if he’s not 
scented us.’’ So we went along slowly 
and earefully for about fifty yards, 
when Howard, who was walking beside 
me, put his arm on my shoulder and 
with the other pointed his finger at a 
small group of juniper. bushes seventy- 
five or a hundred yards away, which 
stvod directly beside the trail. He spoke 
nothing, but his face expressed volumes, 
and as I looked I saw what appeared to 
be the body of the moose behind the 
bushes with his right antler sticking out 
from the bushes like the branch of a huge 
dead tree; his head was partially hid- 
den, but not hesitating a moment, and 
aiming for where I thought the head to 
be, I fired. As I did so, all I could see 
was feet in the air. I thought I had 
missed and that the bull had turned and 
was running, but Howard yelled ‘‘Good 
boy; you’ve got him! Yip! yip! yip!”’ 
and started running down the trail with 
me after him, and there behind the 
bushes lay one of the finest specimens I 
have ever seen, with a spread that went 
close to sixty inches, and with twenty- 
three points. As I stood looking at him, 
Howard passed the flask over to me and 
said, ‘‘ Drink to that shot.’’ And I drank, 
for the moose was hit almost between the 
eyes; in fact, a little nearer the left, and, 
as we subsequently found, the bullet 
had gone through the brain, entered the 
shoulder and lodged in the hips. He 
was 7 feet 6 inches from shoulder to fore- 
feet, and from his nose to tail an inch or 
so over 9 feet. The head was perfect 
with the exception of one point which 
was partially broken. As we stood there 
looking at him and measuring, there was 
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borne to us the sound of five shots fired 
in rapid succession. We both turned in 
the direction of the shots, which seemed 
to come from where we thought Dell 
and Jim were, and as | counted them 
aloud, ‘‘One, two, three, four, five,’’ I 
said, ‘‘Howard, Dell’s missed.’’ And 
he said, ‘‘ Yes; but I hope not, for they 
can’t beat us now, no matter how hard 
they try.’’ We heard another shot and 
another, and we counted, six, seven, 
eight, nine—then silence. As I turned 
to Howard he said, ‘‘Well, I guess 


times, and my feet were a mass of 
bruises on account of there being so 
many sharp and pointed rocks; but all 
things come to an end, either good or 
bad, and by 8 o’elock we arrived at the 
camp to find no one there, as Mark, the 
cook, had gone with Dell and Jim to 
Spike Horn Lake, not expecting us back 
until the next day. So I cooked supper 
while Howard cut the wood and ¢leaned 
the dishes, and after supper we turned 
in for the night dead tired, but happy 
and satisfied. I wonder how many peo- 








THE FIRST BEAR KILLED. 


they’ve got him, but we beat ’em ten 
minutes and nine shots to one and I’ll 
gamble we’ve skinned ’em ten inches on 
spread,’’ and so we had. 

It was by this time growing quite 
dark, so Howard and I decided to leave 
the moose there until the following 
morning, break our temporary camp and 
strike the trail back to the main camp. 
By the time we were started it was dark, 
and I’ll never forget that walk of six 
miles in the pitch dark with eighty 
pounds on my back and a gun in my 
hand. If I fell once I fell a hundred 


ple in a large city know that feeling? 
If they don’t they ought to go to the 
woods for a few weeks’ hunting. 

On the following day Howard and I 
cooked breakfast early; as soon as fin- 
ished we were off for Spike Horn Lake 
to see what Dell and Jim had shot the 
night before. Arriving at their tent, we 
found it empty. but soon heard them on 
the oppisite side of the lake coming bac!: 
to camp. Walking around the lake, we 
met them, with Jim earrying Dell’s 
moose head on his shoulders. It proved 
to be a perfect one, although not large, 
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having nineteen points and a spread of 
481% inches. Of course, we jollied them, 
telling them it was a shame to kill such 
a small one, and Howard said, ‘‘ Dell, 
I’ve a nice leetle hat box at camp: I’ll 
gin it to you to take your moose head 
home in.’’ But Dell was well satisfied 
and stood the chaff good naturedly. As 
soon as possible we all started back to 
the main camp, taking Dell’s head and 
scalp with us, and that afternoon we pro- 
ceeded to visit the scene where I shot 
my moose, and soon afterwards had his 
scalp and head off. Carrying the head 
and sealp to the portage, we left it ther. 
over night, as we never could have ear- 
ried it to camp before dark. 

The next day was spent in bringing 
my head to camp, salting the scalps and 
eleaning the skulls thoroughly, which 
occupied most of the day, although just 
before supper Dell and I took our rifles 
and shot several birch and spruce part- 
ridges for supper. That night for sup- 
per we had moose meat and partridges. 
and for the next two weeks we always 
had plenty of venison, moose meat, part- 
ridges and trout. 

The next two or three days were spent 
in walking around the country looking 
for caribou, -but our efforts were un- 
availing, although I did unexpectedly 
Stumble on a large black bear feeding 
on blueberries. of which there were 
quantities, and he succumbed to a shot 
from my .35 Special at onee. I should 
judge he weighed close to 350 pounds, 
for it was all three of us could do to 
drag him from where I shot him 
to the trail. When skinned he meas- 
ured 6 feet 7 inches from the tip 
of his nose to his tail. That evening 
while returning to camp Dell shot a small 
buek deer, which materially increased 
our larder at camp, for by: that time we 
had two moose, two deer and one bear. 
not including all the ducks and part- 
ridges we had killed. 

During the following week we, expe- 
rienced beautiful weather, cold in the 
mornings and warming up enough in 
middle hours of the day to go without 
a coat, yet on two mornings it snowed 
for two or three hours at a time, but the 
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strong sun in the afternoon quickly 
made the snow disappear. And during 
those days Dell and I thoroughly lived 
and enjoyed ourselves, each day going 
in a new direction, seeing many cow 
moose and calves and quite a few bulls, 
but no earibou, and at night returning 
to camp dead tired, to find a good sup- 
per prepared, and to have a hunger that 
one only experiences by hard and suc- 
cessful hunting. And so the days came 
and passed all too quickly until we only 
had three days more before we were to 
break camp and return to the confines of 
civilization. We were to break camp on 
Monday, and on the Friday before, Dell, 
Howard and I decided to walk to Riteh- 
ey’s lumber camp, eight or ten miles 
away. Arriving there, we met Mr. Rob- 
inson, the game warden, who was 
returning from visiting a camp in 
the Bald Mountain district. Of course 
he congratulated us on our luck and 
gave us a drink of fine old Seotch 
whisky. On our way back to camp 
when passing Big Morrison Lake I 
obtained two shots at a caribou standing 
on the shore of the lake drinking, but 
he was at least five or six hundred yards 
away, and I missed; that was the only 
caribou we saw. 

Saturday we all thought we would 
visit the scene where Dell killed his 
moose, as I had not been there. Arriv- 
ing at the lake, Dell and I decided we 
would make a short cut through the 
marsh at the west end of the lake while 
the guides stuck to the trail. While 
crossing the marsh Dell fell in up to his 
arms, and I had a difficult time pulling 
him out. When he was at last clear of 
the bog he was such a sight that I could 
not help rolling on the ground, con- 
vulsed with laughter, until Dell threat- 
ened to throw me in if I did not stop. 
Up the hill on the other side of the lake 
we went until within fifty yards of 
where the moose careass was. I heard 
a noise and motioned Dell to go quiet. 
Crawling along the trail we saw a large 
brown bear feeding on the remains of 
the carcass, and instead of running 
when he sighted us, as brown bears gen- 
erally do, he turned around snarling, 
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“DELL” STANDING ON THE AUTHOR’S MOOSE AND WISHING ’TWAS HIS. 
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with every hair on his back raised like 
a poreupine, and began to come straight 
towards me. I was not more than twenty 
yards away from him, and I ean readily 
assure the reader that that bear looked 
as large as an elephant, and his teeth 
like elepkant’s tusks. Raising my gun 
quickly, I shot for his neck, but shot too 
low and only eut his jugular vein. The 
foree of the shot turned the bear around 
so he was facing Dell, who was stand- 
ing on top of some dead trees a few 
yards away. Seeing Dell, he started 
towards him, and immediately Dell dis- 
appeared head over heels backwards, 
yelling like an Indian for me to shoot, 
as he had left his gun at camp. I 
really could have laughed if the situa- 
tion had proved to be less serious, for 
Dell had caught his foot in a tree top 
and the bear did not have strength 
enough to jump the trees, and I could 
not shoot on account of the bear being 
in a dead line with Dell. So I had to 
run a few yards before I could shoot 
without running the risk of hitting Dell. 


A second shot for the neck ended all 
interest that Mr. Bruin had in life, and 
I quickly helped Dell out of his predica- 
ment. By this time Jim and Howard 
arrived, and the laugh was again on Dell, 
although when he was standing on the 
log he was taking a picture of the bear 
with his kodak, and was so surprised 
when the bear came for him that his feet 
slipped and he fell as related. 

That afternoon and the next day were 
spent in preparing for the home trip, 
and on Monday morning when Bill ar- 
rived with the team it did not take us 
long to pack the heads and all in the 
wagon and by 8:30 we were off, first fir- 
ing a salute to Rough House Camp, as 
Dell ealled it. 

Our return trip was made six hours 
quicker than the trip coming up, and 
by 6 p. m. on the first day we had ar- 
rived at the first house on the road home. 
That night Dell and I slept in the loft of 
the barn. 

We arrived next noon at Indiantown 
and four hours later we were in New 
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Castle, and there we said good-bye to 
our guides and had Mr. Robinson, the 
game warden, crate our heads, skins and 
scalps and tag them with the official 
tag so we could ship them by express at 
once. And so we returned to New York 
via Moncton, St. John and Boston, hav- 
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If in the future any one anticipates a 
hunt in New Brunswick and would like 
to be informed as to where is a good 
moose country and who are good guides, 
I would gladly inform him. 

And now my trip is over, and guns, 
packs and all things necessary to a hunt- 








ing been gone only a few days over three 
weeks and having shot and killed two 
moose (one a record head for that sea- 
son), two deer, and two bear—a very 
successful hunt. 


ing trip are laid away for the winter. | 
am now looking forward only to the 
spring when I can once more leave be 
hind me eivilization and start to the 
haunts of big game. 





The Caged Lion 


Behind huge prison bars my strong feet tread, 
As restlessly I pace my barren cage; 

Do the human eyes that gaze on me with dread, 
Know by those soft footfalls the depths of rage 
That find no righteous vent for me—a lion caged? 


If men were beasts, what man like me so bound, 

Could pass such endless days with anguish filled? 
Could he stand captive here with reason sound, 

And tamely take what nature never willed, 

If thus confined by iron walls long years he dwelled? 


You see me wildly leap and hear me roar, 
And think I madly long for human prey; 
My fiery eyes look past this guarded door— 
Not seeing human forms, but how [I lay 
On high cliffs long ago, waiting for wilder prey. 


I trace o’er steps that crept through underbrush, 
Where softly cushioned feet no noise did make; 
When on my victim [ did swiftly rush, 
And long in the tall, cool grass did ofttimes wait 
For daily food which nature bade me thus to take. 


Memories like these do ceaseless cross my brain, 
And cause my fevered tread on this hard floor. 
Could hearts of men behold this wild heart’s pain, 
They then might realize its madness more, 
And let the king of beasts roam free as once of yore. 


MINNIE HOUGHTON. 
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The Country Town 


Oney Fred Sweet 


Burlesqued, belittled, snubbed as it 
may be, there is a charm, a fascination 
about a small town which only those who 
have lived there can appreciate. There 
is that atmosphere about such a place 
which city people will never understand 
—a wholesome, family spirit which will 
always cling about the soul, fortunate 
enough to have been born in such an en- 
vironment. 

True it is that the country town de- 
velops characters not greatly overdrawn 
on the stage—the unscrupulous banker 
who lives in the big house, the old maid 
gossip, the half-wit, full of egotism over 
his menial task, the flowery and pom- 
pous politician, and a long gamut. We 
see these types reproduced and we ree- 
ognize them. ‘True it is that small cir- 
ecumspect has emphasized individual 
traits, but we who have known them— 
how we laugh and wipe the corners af 
our eyes as they are brought back tu us. 

But the small town is the salt of the 
earth. Life is real there. In its midst 


the tones of existence are each given 
their proper shading. Those who live in 
a small town laugh with each other and 
weep with each other. 


The church social may be over-em- 
phasized; the barn storming troupe may 
be paid more homage than is its due; and 
the leaders in the place may be hero- 
worshiped beyond what they deserve, 
but it is because the edge has not been 
taken off of things in the small town. 
Hearts are able to appreciate the little 
things. The weather, for instance, being 
God-made, is worthy of extensive com- 
ment. 

There are those who seek the big city 
where ‘‘no one will know their busi- 
ness.’’ Hardly a motive to boast of. 
If one’s business is what it should be, 
the world’s knowledge of it ought not to 
hurt. And in those places where one’s 
business is not known, neither is there 
anyone to care when sorrow comes into 
the household. If one is freed from pry- 
ing friends, so is one robbed of friends, 
who with their soothing comfort, lend 
that which makes life worth living. 

Ah, the little town in the country! It 
has its faults, but we love it—those of 
us who have known it well. And the big, . 
heartless city will never take its place in 
our affections. 

















THE TURKEY SHOOT 


BRENT ALTSHELER 


Kentucky marksmen celebrate Thanks- 
giving, Christmas and New Year with 
an all day live turkey shoot. There are 
usually four separate parallel ranges for 
shotgun, revolver and pistol, .22 rifle, 
and larger calibered rifles, respectively. 
The shooter brings his arms and ammu- 
nition and pays ten cents a shot at a 
live turkey, or five cents at a chicken or 
a duck, and if he draws blood he gets 
the fowl. The distance is governed by 
conditions, but the ranges I have shot 
over are usually about 200 yards for a 
revolver, 300 yards for the .22, and 400 
yards for the big rifle, for off-hand 
shooting without telescopes. The shot- 
gun range is, I believe, about 100 yards, 
though I am not certain as to that. 

The shrewd game keeper, who is in 
the business for the profit, carefully se- 
lects his ranges across stubble or in a 
cornfield, and stakes the turkey, of a 
dull bronze or dirty yellow, in a spot 
whose color will harmonize with that of 
the bird. I have seen old shooters jump 
the game early in the day, because the 
keeper had taken every advantage of- 
fered by nature, and go home disgusted, 
declaring that no man could draw a bead 
on the bird with the naked eye. And a 
good strong wind will be thé means of 
greatly swelling the keeper’s net receipts 
and will keep the shooter puzzled with 
his windage, especially if the breeze is 
gusty. I have seen shooters get on the 
lee side of each other to prevent the wind 
from shaking them, while sighting a 
shot. Then if one be shooting in an 
easterly direction on a sunny morning, 
the bright rays bother the eye, but it is 
better afternoon when the light comes 
over the shoulder. On such days 
matches are in demand, for the forward 
sight must be kept smoked black to give 
a clear-cut head. The beads become 
shiny from use. 

Turkey shooting, I believe, is a Ken- 
tucky institution and its popularity has 


waned little since the days of the long 
squirrel rifle or the flint-lock of Daniel 
Boone, Davy Crockett and their pioneer 
compatriots, from Virginia and North 
Carolina, who also engaged in driving- 
the-nail and snuffing-the-eandle con- 
tests. Kentuckians and ‘Tennesseeans 
were noted sharpshooters in Colonial, 
French and Indian wars, the Revolution, 
1812, the Mexican War and in the Re- 
bellion, and the early ancestral love is 
still strong in the old state. The shoot- 
ings are largely attended by eager 
marksmen and the great variety of arms 
is highly interesting. They range from 
the new Automatic to obsolete models of 
several generations gone, and it is not 
always the man with the up-to-date gun 
who does the best shooting. In fact, 
more turkeys are bled with black powder 
than with smokeless, and much of the 
ammunition is hand-loaded, though the 
arm is always carefully’ bored and cor- 
rectly sighted. Good eyes and quiet 
nerves count for much. ; 

It is a gala day with plenty of specta- 
tors, who take a deep interest in the 
game. They are quick to recognize and 
applaud a good shot and to greet with 
derisive laughter the rank amateur. All 
are on the qui vive and each shot is care- 
fully marked and several voices ery out 


simultaneously ‘‘ ’way short,’’ ‘‘too 
high,’’ ‘‘three feet to left,’’ or ‘‘to 


right,’’ as indicated by the dirt kicked 
up by the bullet. There is quite a 
knack in marking the first two or three 
shots, as the shooter must depend on 
them to get his range and there are no 
free. sighting shots; every shot costs a 


dime. He starts by shooting low, for 
then he may get the turkey anyway. 
with a glancing shot, especially if 


his windage is correct, and raises his 
rear sight till the elevation is right, and 
then he’ll plug away till some other dif- 
fieulty interposes. 

If the field is a dead level, the shooter 
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experiences extraordinary difficulty in 
eorrvcting his sights, or if the soil is 
damp and sticky and receives the bullet 
without a spat of dirt or anything, the 
shooter is all at sea. Then he uneases 
his field glasses, if he has any, and, 
handing them to a neighbor, has him 
watch for the strike. It isn’t everyone 
who can mark another’s shot. Good 
eyes and quick perception are required. 
Under favorable conditions a bullet may 
be seen in its passage through the air, 
but not with sufficient distinctness. to 
eall the shot. 

Sometimes the old shooter must spend 
almost enough to purchase a big turkey 
before he can correctly estimate the 
range and get close enough to make the 
bird jump, which it usually does if the 
bullet comes close. Then the shooter’s 
heart beats fast and he ealls for an in- 
spection of the bird. The field boy does 
this, and if the shooter is not satisfied 
that it was a miss, he may run out and 


examine in person. Or the game-keeper. 


ealls the bird in to the firing line for ex- 
amination and a fresh one is tied to the 
stake, so as not to delay the game. 

Turkey-shooting is a pretty good test 
of all-around marksmanship; much bet- 
ter I should say, than ordinary target 
shooting. It is not as eruel sport as 
some people imagine, for there is always 
some one handy with a knife to cut the 
head off after a turkey is hit. A small 
bird stands a better show than a big one 
and I have seen the young hens stand 
lengthwise with the range and bear ap- 
parently charmed lives. Then is when 
the game-keeped coins money, figura- 
tively. 

The most remarkable authenticated 
turkey-shooting I have ever witnessed or 
heard of, for that matter, was last New 
Year on the Wooldridge stock farm near 
Pewee Valley, Kentucky, the farm’s 
trainer, Mr. Richard Sehultz  con- 
ducted the range, and as_ usual, 
provided a big pot of rich red burgoo, 
which, steaming hot, took the edge off 
the frosty day. There was an orderly 
crowd of participants and spectators out 


on the suburban from Louisville to en- 
joy the sport. The revolver range 
opened in the morning at 200 yards, but 
the shooters started in early knocking 
the turkeys so fast that the stake was 
put back twenty-five steps farther. As 
soon as the shooters got the new range 
the game got too hot for the keeper and 
he added another twenty-five yards. 
This didn’t help matters long and the 
range was extended to about 275 yards. 
The revolvers seemed actually to have 
no limit to their effective range, for it 
eentinued a losing game, for the keeper. 

‘‘That beats all revolver shooting I 
have ever witnessed,’’ he remarked. 
‘Move ’em back 300 yards!’’ he or- 
dered, addressing the range boy, ‘‘and 
if they kill the remainder of the birds 
at that distance they are welcome to 
them. I am game and I like to see good 
sport.’’ 

Pretty much all the shooters had 
dropped out except four, viz.: Messrs. 
Fred Keller and Henry Mattmiller of 
Louisville, Mr. Hitt of Worthington, 
Ky., and the writer. The revolvers used 
were S. & W. Specials, officer’s models. 
one being a .44 and the others .38. They 
had the ordinary factory sights, being 
the long knife-bladed bead forward and 
the adjustable rear U, and shot black 
powder, as much as could be pressel be- 
hind the bullet seated and crimped care- 
fully in the long-range shell. 

The coops were emptied and the rest, of 
the birds went to the 300-yard stake and 
met the fate of their precessors. Each 
of the quartet of shooters got his share 
at that range and a turkey was won 
every fourth or fifth shot and the field 
boys were kept busy lugging them in till 
the supply was exhausted and the range 
closed for the day. The four shooters 
had as many turkeys as they could carry 
home and the game-keeper had more ex- 
perience than money as a result of this 
New Year’s sport. The distance was not 
fictitious or exaggerated, for Messrs. 
Keller and Mattmiller both paced the 
distance and the keeper confirmed their ; 
estimate of 300 yards. 
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OUR SISTER REPUBLIC 


MARK S. NYE 


In response to a query from ‘‘Six 
Shooter’’ in one of the late issues of Out- 
door Life, I would like to say that if you 
ean use any of the following article or 
any of the enclosed pictures, you are at 
liberty and welcome. 

Inasmuch as I spent several years in 
the country I feel competent to say a 
few things, although I may be a little 
behind, as I left there in 1906. During 
my life there I was employed on rail- 
road and smelter work, most of the time 
working seven days per week, so that I 
obtained much of my information from 
the people I was thrown among, but 
whom I feel confiderit were sincere. 

The geography of Mexico places it in 
two distinct regions—the highlands and 
the lowlands. The highlands comprise 
about two-thirds of the surface north of 
the city. The central portion is tra- 
versed by the Mexican Central Railway 





from El Paso, Texas, to Mexico City. 
The lowlands extend along either shore 
line and along the Rio Grande to near 
Eagle Pass. The ascent from the river 
to the south is gradual and rises to 8,500 
feet at Zacatecas, and deseends again 
into the valley or Aguascalientes, 6,200 
feet, from which it rises to the city, with 
an elevation of 7,500 feet. Throughout 
the plateau the nights are always cool 
and refreshing, and frost is but very sel- 
dom seen south of the Tropic, though in 
the higher cities and northern parts snow 
is seen quite frequently. The tempera- 
ture during the day is often uncomfort- 
able in the sun, but the shade is always 
eool. The rains begin annually about 
July 1st and end about November Ist, in 
20° N. latitude, and a little earlier or 
later as the latitude is less or greater. 
December is the coldest month. By Feb- 
ruary it becomes rather warm, and in 
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March come the winds, and more heat. 
April and May see daily dust storms of 
varying degree of violence, from the one 
which snatches the unwary peon’s hat 














PEON BOY. 


and tosses it up into the air, spilling his 
cigarros and matches, to the big one 
that fills the air with stifling dust, 
which gets in your eyes, ears, nose, 
mouth and «everywhere else. The parti- 
cles are so fine as to penetrate even to 
the recesses of the Pullman palace ears, 
and every one knows how well they are 
constructed. Some one has said that it 
will get into your mouth when you keep 
it shut. The farther one goes north in 
Mexico the more dust and wind is found. 
In northern Chihuahua there is a range 
of hills covering about thirty-five square 
miles, constructed entirely of sand, which 


moves yearly nearly one mile. These 
lie about three hours’ ride south from El 
Paso, on the east side of the Mexican 
Central line. 

One of the beauties of this climate is 
the dryness. Even during fhe rainy 
season the air is clear and objects may 
be seen distinetly at wonderful distances. 
People accustomed to murky lowland at- 
mospheres often make the mistake of 
waking up and starting out to take hold 
of an icicle on the next mountain range 
for breakfast. 

The lowlands of Mexico are not suit- 
able for Americans to live in, for they 
are unhealthful and things are unde- 
veloped. Fever plays havoe with most 
white men who attempt to live there for 
any length of time. I have seen rugged 
men go into the lowlands to take charge 
of plantations, and in spite of all pre- 
cautions, come out in a year or so mere 
skeletons in comparison. 

Mexico is a lethargic nation. Her re- 
sourees are but slightly developed. Her 
people are but slowly progressive. The 
average Mexican is content if he can ob- 
tain clothes to cover him and food to fill 
him. His daily ration of tortillas and 
frijoles with a chile or two and a little 
pulque, constitute a bliss unspeakable. 
He saves no money, lays no plans save 
for today and the everlasting maiana. 
His chief aim in life is to never do any- 
thing today that ean be left until to- 
morrow. His best friend is the one that 
buys the most tequila (whisky) for him, 
and his worst enemies are fleas and work. 

Mexico is a musical country. Music is 
a component part of every Mexican’s 
life. Almost without exception every 
one can play a mouth organ, and very 
nicely at that. Many times at night I 
have met peons, poorly clad and ragged, 
with their zarape tucked up around their 
face, almost to their eyes. Coming from 
beneath might be heard the strains of 
Carmen, or Faust, or Rigolletto, or II 
Trovatore, and played beautifully. Mili- 
tary bands may be found in every city 
of any size in the country, and their ren- 
ditions of classical music is very fine, as 
their temperament lends itself to the 
Italian and French operettas. Their pe- 
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culiar dreamy swing is heard in every 
piece they play, and an American will 
searcely recognize his old friend, ‘‘ Yan- 
kee Doodle,’’ under their treatment. 

In manner of dress one may see every 
style imaginab!e common to the Latin 
races, from the present Parisian modes 
to the loin cloth of the aborigine. Usu- 
ally the better off of the peon class are 
clad in denim pants, cotton shirt, and a 
vest, with sharp-toed shoes, and a big 
hat. The patrones are divided into prac- 
tically two classes, the old and the 
young. 

Among the older class, the heavy felt 
hat, short black coat, reaching but little 
below the waist line, a vest, unbuttoned, 
a white boiled shirt, and trousers with 
shaped legs, either laced or buttoned, 
from the calf of “the leg down to the 
ground. 

The younger class affects the prevail- 
ing American modes of dress. Women of 
the peon class wear ’most any old thing, 
but their chief pride is a red flannel 
skirt made the full width of the cloth 
gathered to a wide waist band, or rather 
a yoke, of dark green cloth. Over their 
heads they wear a rebosa or scarf. 

The food of the poorer classes consists 
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of tortillas, frijoles, chiles, a little meat 
occasionally, and vegetables, if they ean 
afford them. Special dainties, such as 
enchiladas and tamales, ice cream, ete., 
are luxuries, and seldom used except as 
such. Many of the women are excellent 
cooks. I have eaten many meals cooked 
by them and prefer them to meals cooked 
by a Chinaman any time. 

I have never been in the Sierras at all, 
except for short rides, and know prac- 
tically nothing of the game there; but in 
the states of Coahuila, San Luis Potosi 
and Neuva Leon, there are many varie- 
ties, including deer, bear, peceary, tur- 
key, lion, ete. The climate there is 
milder than at the base of the Sierras. 
From the line of the Mexican Central, 
hetween San Luis Potosi and Tampico, 
there are bear and deer frequently seen 
from the trains. Land may be bought at 
very reasonable prices. The surest and 
most accurate information as to the laws 
relating to the purchase and tenure of 
real property by foreigners may be best 
obtained by writing directly to the 
American consul at Mexico City. 

While there I had oceasion to take 
weapons with me. The customs officials 
were uniformly courteous to me, asking 
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A MEXICAN LANDSCAPE. 


Looking North Across the Valley of Aguascalientes, Sierras in distance. 


me if they were my own and the number 
of cartridges I had. As a matter of fact, 
I never had to pay duty on any of my 
goods, simply because I took only what 
I needed for my own use and was frank 
with the inspectors. Sometimes they 
never went through my stuff at all. But 
on the other hand, I have seen them 
ransack some trunks and haul out all 
manner of material. Ready-made goods, 
bearing marks of use pass very readily, 
but uneut material or shoes unscuffed 
bring imports of all kinds. 

In all my stay there I seldom had op- 
portunity to hunt much, and when I 
did it was mostly for ducks or jackrab- 
bits. Ducks are exceedingly numerous 


Cactus plants in foreground. 


there and may be hunted the year 
around. I never heard of any game laws 
being enforced there. People hunted 
when they pleased and were decent 
enough to quit when they had enough 
for their own use. 

In nearly every large city there is an 
American colony. Physicians. dentists 
and tutors are also there. But sad to 
say, these little colonies of strangers in 
a foreign land segregate into cliques. and 
oftentimes the most bitter rivalry ex- 
ists. This is a most deplorable condi- 
tion, inasmuch as there should be the 
closest possible relations in these com- 
munities, for the sake of mutual pro- 
tection. 


A Perfect Plan 


I know this whole creation 
Is a sequence to the plan 
Which God ordained as faultless 


When the time for things began. 


I know this human temple, 
Which the grave affords a goal, 
Is built a peerless structure 
For the keeping of the soul. 


“I know there are no errors 
In the great, eternal plan; 
hat all things work together 
For the final good of man.” 
I know when I am summoned 
To that long, unstinted rest, 
My tongue shall bravely utter— 
Whatso has been, has been best. 


GRACE ASHLEY BENNETT. 
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BEAVER POND AND DAM. 





TO WORK LIKE A BEAVER 


ENOS A. MILLS 


Among the most valuable of our fur- 
bearing animals is the beaver, and none 
has more picturesque home, industrious 
habits or. interesting traits. But above 
all these in importance is the economic 
value of his works. 

Beavers are sometimes called ‘‘our 
first engineers’’ because of the skill they 
display in using water, in: digging ca 
uals, in felling and using trees, and in 
building houses and dams. These dams, 
together with ponds which they form, 
are beneficial factors in many ways. 

The beaver pond (which, with the pic- 
turesque house therein, gives a home 
touch and charm to the wild scenes 
around), is a shelter and feeding place 
for fish, a reservoir that checks floods 


ee 


and delays the run-off of storm waters, 
helps to equalize stream flow, and takes 
from the waters which flow into it some 
of the sediment and soil that ctherwise 
would be carried away and lost. 

A mountain stream with a chain of 
beaver ponds along it will support more 
fish and better sustain the supply than 
it could without them. First and most 
important, they provide a constant sup- 
ply of water. They also are places of 
refuge in which fish are equally safe 
from summer’s deadly drouths and win- 
ter’s embalming ice. Here, too, eddies 
much of the food brought in by the wa- 
ters. They also put a check on the 
scouring force of freshets, and as a re- 
sult the channel of the stream is less lis- 
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turbed and the debris on edge and bot- 
tom less frequently shifted. This causes 
an increased and more constant food sup- 
ply, for much of the food of fish con- 
sists of the larvae of insects, which is 
deposited and developed on quiet places 
in stream bottoms and margins. 

Beaver ponds and dams help regulate 
stream flow. Our water supply for each 
year falls during a few rainy days. 
Without equalizing influences the rivers 
would fluctuate between extremely high 
and very low water. Most of the time 
they would contain but little water, or 
none at all. The beaver pond, filled to 
the brim by storm waters, and being a 
leaky reservoir, becomes, as it were, a 
spring, and helps maintain stream flow 
during the procession of rainless days, 
thus resisting damaging floods on one 
hand, and deadly low water on the other. 

Running water is a sanitary agent; it 
carries away impurities and tends to 
purify itself. As sewerage and other im- 
purities are constantly being dumped 
into our river channels, it is important 
that they be constantly swept with a reg- 
ular flow of water. 

The regulation of stream flow is one 
of the important problems of the hour. 
A river free from floods and which flows 
steadily and strong through all the days 
of the year, is of inestimable value to 
the region it traverses. 

Beaver ponds prevent waste by eatch- 
ing and saving soil. The soil washed 
from the slopes above is fixed where it 
will become productive, and is prevented 
from washing down into channels and 
harbors where it would menace life and 
cause damage. Along steep stream chan- 
nels they resist and retard the swift wa- 
ter flow, reduce its eroding power, and 
take from it some of the sail already 
eroded that is being carried away. It is 
well known that lakes into which rivers 
empty or through which they flow, grow 
steadily shallower by the inwash and de- 
posit of sediment. In most beaver ponds 
this deposit of sediment makes. it nec- 
essary for the beaver to increase the 
height of their dam from time to time, 
that the desired depth of water in the 
pond may be maintained. 
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During past centuries beaver with 
their dams have changed countless 
mountain canons to tree-fringed, flower- 
dotted mountain meadows, and piled 
miles of barren valleys with the plant 
food which we eall soil. 

Soil is our richest resouree. It has 
been slowly, tediously created and ae- 
eumulated, but is easily displaced and 
lost. Each day the growing population 
admonishes us to guard jealously our 
great food producer- the soil. The 
amount of this saved to us by the beaver 
is to be estimated not in acres but in es- 
tates. Mr. W. D. Hurlburt says that 
‘‘Farmers for generations to come will 
have reason to rise up and bless those 
busy little citizens.’’ In numerous places 
the home of the beaver preceded and 
prepared for the home of the seed sower. 
Each season countless fields of grain in 
our broad land rustle in the breeze and 
ripen to gold on soil that was saved by 
this little toiler. 

Seenery is one of our assets, even 
though its value can not be directly com- 
puted in dollars and cents. It has a 
higher value, in maintaining health, 
arousing hope and awakening our appre- 
ciation of the beautiful. It is one of the 
great uplifting, ennobling influences. 
Water is one of the important elements 
of scenery. In many places our scenery 
would be made more attractive and in- 
spiring by the addition of the beavers’ 
picturesque homes and their poetical 
placing of the waters. 

The beaver is not at all handsome, but 
he is a hard’ worker; persistent, plodding 
and useful; he might well be called the 
leading wild animal citizen; or classed as 
the Abou Ben Adhem of the animal folk. 
May his tribe increase! More beavers 
are needed. Most of the remaining 
beaver colonies in the United States are 
situated by swift streams far up in the 
mountains. They are where their pres- 
ence will produce the most good. 
Yet for every stream source in- 
habited by them there are at least 
a thousand others that might well be 
so colonized. If more publicity were 
given to the interesting ways and 
valuable works of our furred friend it 
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would lead to the enforcement of laws 
adequate for his protection. With pro- 
tection he would increase, multiply and 
extend his domains along the streams. 

A recent report of the United States 
Biological Survey says: ‘‘ As civilization 
encroaches upon the breeding ground of 
wild animals, the supply of fur dimin- 
ishes, and the prices corresponding ad- 
vanee. If furs as articles of use and 
adornment are not soon to disappear 
from general use, methods must be de- 
vised for rearing fur-bearing animals.’’ 
Why not rear the beaver? His fur is 
beautiful, serviceable and valuable. 

Experiments show that the beaver 
readily adjusts himself to domestic and 
semi-domestie conditions; and that if 
protected he would increase in numbers 
under either of these conditions. In the 
United States there are countless stream 
sourees where we could allow him to live 
and build without cost and to our advan- 
tage. Properly managed, the beaver 
should become a useful factor in conser- 
vation, and fill places for which no sub- 
stitute could be found. A live beaver 


Turn About 


Shrill the eagle’s shriek rang out 
O’er the crag to his brooding mate, 
And the loon’s weird laugh of scorn 
Woke the echoes around the lake, 
And the timid deer raised her head to hear, 
From her covert in the brake, 
For a cruel, deadly foe of the hated tribe of men 
Was on the trail with fire and steel 
And a lust for blood of them. , 


So the black bear shambled by 
To his lair in the forest dim, 
While the wildcat flatly crouched 
On a sheltering hemlock limb; 
But the rabbit shook as he shyly took 
One startled glance at him; 
And the crafty fox lay low 
Where her kits were turned to stone, 
And lessening specks in the distant sky 
Betrayed where the birds had flown. 





is more valuable than a dead one. Un- 
der the canons of conservation we could 
constantly have both. Alive he would 
assist in fish production, flood checking, 
stream sustaining, soil saving, in sani- 
tation and in scene shaping. He would 
be a factor in irrigation, reclamation, 
river and harbor bills and deep water . 
ways. 

The beaver will bear acquaintance; 
and an interesting and valuable book 
eould be written concerning his worthy 
part and place in the changing scheme 
of Nature. 

I hope that the beaver will be al- 
lowed to cut timber in our national for- 
ests without a permit; given colony sites 
throughout our national parks; encour- 
aged to build his picturesque homes in 
all our outdoor places of recreation, and 
protected in all these. Beaver homes 
and works touch with romance and 
charm the wildest scenes and homeliest 
places in Nature. They will enrich the 
imagination and be an upbuilding force 
for all who, in the future, go to rest and 
grow in our wild gardens. 


Then the squirrel chattered loud, 
And rejoiced with such wanton glee, 
That the bravest of the crowd ; 
Stole slyly back to see— 
The trapper trapped—ah! his futile wrath 
And his cries of agony. 
But the eagle screams that his hour is come, 
While the wolf’s eyes glare and shine, 
And a raven sits on a near-by limb 
And calmly bides his time. 


IRENE POMERY SHIELDS. 
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Edited by Thomas H. Russell, A. M., M. E., author of ‘‘The American Cyclope- 
dia of the Automobile,’’ ‘‘Motor Boats: Construction and Operation,”’’ etc., etc. 





NOTICE TO READERS—The readers of this department are cordially invited to write to 
the editor regarding any troubles they may experience in any branch of motoring, either 
ashore or afloat—on land, lake, river or sea, orin the blue empyrean above. Inquiries from 
automobilists, motor-boatmen, or power-yachtsmen, amateur aviators and all others interested 
in motoring, will be welcomed and carefully answered through this department. 

Contributions of motoring experiences are also invited and the editor will likewise gladly 


receive suggestions for articles and features of 


a helpful nature that will tend to make the 


department increasingly useful and interesting to all who use the motor as a means of trans- 
portation. Let us “get together,” particularly on the subject of engine troubles and how to 


remedy them. 


Address Editor Motoring Department, Outdoor Life, Denver, Colorado. 














Coming Events 


December 25-26—Motordrome meet, Los Angeles, Cal. 
December 31-January 7—American Motor Car Manufacturers’ Exhibit Association show, 


Grand Central Palace, New York 


January 7-14 and 16-21, 1911—-Show of A. L. A. M., Madison Square garden, New York. 


January 15-21—Annual Detroit show. 


January 28-February 4—Annual Chicago show of N. A. A. M., pleasure cars. 


February €-11—Annual Chicago show of N. 


A. A. M., commercial cars. 


Motoring Notes 


A pubilicity manager headed a _ recent 
automobile advertisement, “Don’t think 
thoughts six years old.” The idea is cor- 
rect! This is an age of invention and prog- 
ress. We must keep up with the times, 
march abreast of our fellows, be up to date! 
Every path in life is strewn with the wrecks 
of those who “think thoughts six years old.” 

5 . ok 

The annual Automobile Show at Chicago 
this winter will be divided into two sections. 
Pleasure cars will be shown in the Coliseum 
from January 28 to February 4, while the 
week of February 6 to 11 will be especially 
devoted to exhibits of commercial cars. The 
number of applications for spaee‘at the Chi- 
cago Show, which was all allotted in Octo- 
ber, has been the largest on record. In the 
pleasure vehicle section, there were 101 ap- 
plications from manufacturers and only 
ninety-six spaces available. In the commer- 
cial vehicle section there were forty-seven 
applications, which exhausted the space in 
the great Coliseum and its temporary an- 
nex, the First Regiment Armory. The pros- 
pects for attendance and sale at the dual 
show are the brightest in the history of the 


automobile trade. Buyers are expected from 
all over the great West. 
* * a 
The A. L. A. M. Show in Madison Square 
Garden, New York, from January 7 to 21 
will also be held in two sections. The first 
week will be devoted entirely to passenger 
or pleasure vehicles, and the second to com- 
mercial vehicles. : 
* * oa 
The usual independent show in Grand 
Central Palace, New York, will be held De- 
cember 31 to January 7, under the auspices 
of the American Motor Car Manufacturers’ 
Exhibit Association. 
* * ok 
If you are storing or laying up your auto- 
mobile or motor boat for the winter, take 
time to prepare the engine for a long period 
of inactivity. Don’t think that all you need 
do is leave it alone. It will be true economy 
and good insurance to lay it up properly. If 
you don’t know how, write the Motoring De- 
partment for suggestions. 
ok * x 


Aerial motoring has made considerable 
progress in the fall of 1910. The Middle 
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West has seen its first important aeroplane 
flights. Walter Brookins, in the Wright bi- 
plane, aroused Chicago to enthusiasm by a 
series of beautiful exhibition thghts on the 
lake front and capped his performances by 
a sensational 185-mile flight to the Illinois 
State Fair at Springfield. St. Louis and 
Chicago both had aviation meets subse- 
quently and became accustomed to the sight 
of aeroplanes in-motion. Then the dirigible 
balloon claimed attention for awhile and 
sought distinction in its special sphere, the 
eyes of the entire civilized world being fo- 
cused on the trans-Atlantic experiment of 
Wellman and Vaniman. And finally inter- 
est was fanned to fever height by the offer 


of a $50,000 prize for a transcontinental 

aeroplane flight, from New York to San 

Francisco. Truly, marvelous sights and 

novel experiences are in store, brethren, for 

us who enjoy the privilege of living in the 

twentieth century. 
ok ok oK 

Let us be modest about it, though, and 
refrain for awhile from calling ourselves 
“conquerors of the air.” 

* * * 

Suppose we devote our attention in 1911 
to trying to run our motors without com- 
mitting homicide. Human life has positive 
economic value and the effort will be worth 
while. 


Camping With a Motor Car 
By A. Whiteman. 


In the summer of 1910 “touring fever” 
was epidemic throughout the United States. 
The germ was imported from Europe a few 
years ago and each succeeding summer has 
witnessed a growth of the infection. The 
fever usually starts as “motoritis” and in 
in the second or third stage develops into 
touring fever or an irresistible desire to 
travel by motor car and see the country. 
The only successful treatment is to start 
the patient on tour—preferably with a camp- 
ing outfit. 

If you have the fever, this -treatment 
takes you anywhere—everywhere out into 
the open. It is a game you can’t play alone, 
and you wouldn’t want to—a game that in- 
cludes your wife and family, your friends, 
too, if there is room. Unlike the usual 
automobile stunts, it is not a way to burn 
money, but an enjoyable affair that saves 
you money. 

“An automobile camping trip” sounds 
formidable perhaps. Possibly you shudder 
at the recollection of some unfortunate 
camping experience. You can safely forget 
it all, remembering that you didn’t know 
how then, and let what follows readjust 
your ideas. 

Where to go—you are limited only by the 
quality of the roads and in no other way. 
You may have read descriptions of hunt- 
ing and fishing trips with the auto. They 
are always fine, but tell but half of the 
story—they are discreetly silent about the 
expense feature. 

To get the most out of the trip, just open 
your Blue Book and find the road from 
where you are to where you want to go. 
Start when the spirit moves you and be it 
in New England, New York, Ohio, Indiana, 
Colorado, California or Canada—you will 
have begun to enjoy life. 

The constant worry to reach good hotels 
at noon or night, that has marred your pre- 
vious trips, is a thing of the past. Now, 
any fertile farming country will afford good 
camping places and the best of fare. One 


can travel thirty miles per day, or one hun- 
dred and fifty. If one doesn’t like a neigh- 
borhood, a day’s run will change the state 
and scenery. The auto contains everything 
wanted—beds, board and shelter. 

As to the matter of selecting your party, 
Stewart Edward White has given some valu- 
able hints in “The Forest.” In any event 
they must be congenial and blessed with 
good dispositions. They need be neither 
strong nor robust—your trip isn’t going to 
Se an endurance run and no more violent 
than you make it. Hardships won’t be en- 
countered, but the little party will get an 
awful lot of each other’s society and this 
is the one element that requires careful 
handling—to see that it doesn’t develop into 
a serious problem. 

Chauffeurs, cooks and maids are all very 
well if you want the luxuries of life, but 
you miss half the fun of the trip if you take 
them along. If you must have servants, 
compromise on the chauffeur and let the 
rest go, especially if you can’t see the 
poetry in changing a casing on the dusty 
road or struggling under a running-board on 
your back. It is really remarkable, how- 
ever, how little of this there is to do if the 
car is given proper attention. An ounce of 
prevention is worth several pounds of cure. 
The manufacturers have done their part all 
right—many of the cars being built on hon- 
or to last. 


The Ideal Party. 


The ideal party consists of two congenial 
couples. The women should know how to 
cook just a little and the men should under- 
stand the car, and the rest will take care 
of itself. When it comes to the car it pays 
to get a good one—this doesn’t mean a big 
road locomotive—forty or fifty horse-power 
under the hood sounds and feels fine, but 
you haven’t any earthly use for the power 
of so many horses and they will eat their 
heads off just as surely as though they were 
in your stables at home devouring oats. 
































The heavy six-cylinder car which slips up 
the hill so beautifully is all right then, but 
you pay dearly for the power on the level. 
Nine-tenths of the time a 20-30 will do just 
as well and it will take you anywhere you 
wish to go. Tires and gasolene cost money, 
and if that is an object, select a light car. 

On the other hand, don’t go to the ex- 
treme of trying to tour with a toy. The 
medium power, medium weight car is the 
right one, but it means get the very best of 
this kind—reliability is the keynote. For 
myself, the White gasolene touring car 
comes about as near being ideal as anything 
I have ever seen. But, any five-passenger 
car with a wheel base of 110 inches or 
thereabouts will carry you and all your im- 
pediments without a murmur. A large car 
isn’t necessary for this purpose and the 
light’ car will require little special prepara- 
tion for the trip. 

Take along an extra casing or two, some 
inner tubes, Prest-o-lite air tubes, luggage 
carrier, tire trunk, tire chains, extra spark 
plugs and a complete set of curtains. Cut 
slots along each running board so you can 
run straps through. Some plastic cement 
to repair cuts in your casings will prevent 
trouble and everything else will be found 
in your tool-box already if you are a careful 
driver. 

A Camping Equipment. 

The equipment may be selected to suit in- 
dividual requirements, but every article in 
the following list. has been tried and tested. 
They will all pack on the car easily and will 
fill your every want. They are selected 
from a catalogue of camp equipment of a 
New York dealer in such supplies: 

One Frazier canoe tent, 8%x8%. One A 
tent, 8x10. (The tents should have ground 





THE CAR AND THE OUTFIT. 


cloths attached, bobbinet fronts, windows, 
jointed poles and steel stakes). Four fold- 
ing camp-stools. Four folding cots, (penu- 
matic mattresses will do just as well but 
they are very expensive). Blankets. Pon- 
chos. Pneumatic pillows. Two or three wa- 
terproof duffle bags. Canvas water bottle. 
Fold.ng water bucket. Folding water basin. 
Two hatchets. Clothes line. Aluminum 
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cooking set, (complete set of four packs in- 
side the largest pail). Alcohol stove. Two 
quarts wood alcohol. Canned goods, bacon, 
in glass jars, condensed cream, coffee, su- 
gar, etc. Refrigerator basket. Two Ther- 
mos bottles, in case. Two electric flash 
lights. Camera and tripod. Fishing tackle. 
Large assortment of straps. Several tar- 
paulins. 

Personal baggage should be reduced as 
low as possible; two double suit cases will 
go on the luggage carrier nicely; two large 
duffle bags will ride in front of them, and 
it is well to have a combination camp and 
auto tool outfit, consisting of spade, hatchet 
and pick-axe, also coil of strong rope. It 


— 
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THE CAR AND THE OUTFIT. 
(Opposite view.) 


is surprising to see how easily all of this 
outfit can be stowed on the car. The pic- 
ture on this page shows the outfit just as 
described in place ready for road work. 

You have now been told how an automo- 
bile camping trip should be taken; it is usu- 
ally easy to give such advice, but rather 
hard to follow it. This is the story of how 
the little trip was taken—where we took 
our own advice. 

On a threatening day in July we pulled 
out of Cleveland in our 1911 White gaso- 
lene car, carrying with us the equipment | 
have described. The weight of the outfit 
was about 250 pounds, and none of the four 
passengers could exactly be called fairies. 
Its load, however, did not trouble the little 
car in the least, and almost with the smooth- 
ness of the flight of birds we crossed Sum- 
mit and Stark counties into the beautiful 
Tuscarawas valley. Luncheon was eaten in 
a pleasant school house yard. At Massilon 
we took on ice for the refrigerator basket 
and refilled the Thermos bottles. Not far 
from Beach City we pitched our first tent 
in a fine open grove. Using a folding cot 
for a table and our four little steel camp- 
stools for dining-room chairs, we were soon 
enjoying a delicious supper in the cool even- 
ing air. 

The picture tells a better story than any 
words of how well we enjoyed it. 

Next morning we were up with the sun. 
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THE FIRST CAMP. 


After a short time we were eating the best 
breakfast we ever ate, or was it our appe- 
tites and the environment? At least, four 
people voted it the best ham and eggs, 
bread, butter and coffee they had eaten in 
many a day, al- 
though it was pre- 
pared on an alcohol 
stove. The _ outtit 
shortly after was 
strapped to the ma- 
chine and we were 
on the road. This 
day we followed the 
valley through Canal 
Dover, New Phila- 
delphia, Coschocton 
and Dresden. The 
roads were good and 
we kept on our way 
with practically no 
slip. We lunched on 
the bank of the ca- 
nal and at night camped in a field of new 
cut clover. Eggs and milk were purchased 
from the farmer, who gave us permission 
to sleep in his field, and we passed another 
very comfortable night. 





THE BARBER SHOP. 


The next day we sped through Zanesville 
and Newark, eating our noon-day meal at 
a Columbus hotel. Regardless of the qual- 
ity of the meal, we vowed it would be the 
last luncheon in a hotel; that our future 
meals would be in 
the open, and we 
kept our vow. 
Thence on to Spring- 
field along the Na- 
tional Highway, our 
next camp was 
pitched in a meadow 
some distance back 
from the road, where 
we were made wel- 
come by the owner 
of the farm. It was 
as successful as the 
others, and the next 
day we spattered on 
through the mud of 
Dayton and Cincin- 
nati, a heavy rainstorm having soaked 
the roads until they were a sea of 
mud. The streets in and out of the 
“Queen City” were torn up badly and the 
soaking from the heavy rains made them 











THE KITCHEN AND SIDEBOARD. 
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A PERFECT CAMP, 


almost impassable. The climb out of the 
valley along Harrison Avenue was a night- 
mare of mud, unballasted tracks and holes 
of unknown depth. For miles we were com- 
pelled to use the low gear, but our sturdy 
car buzzed along until it seemed as though 
no cooling system ever devised could keep 
the engine from over-heating. Yet when we 
reached the good roads again at Cheviot 
and unscrewed the cap from the radiator 
not a drop of water had boiled away. As I 
said before, certainly some of the manu- 
facturers are learning to build automobiles. 

The rain was about over when we camped 


on a knoll overlooking the broad White Wa-_ 


ter valley, and the picture shows a view of 
the kitchen where a banquet was prepared 
that would make one leave home and 
mother. 

We now crossed into Indiana and the 
fine gravel roads gave us ideal touring con- 
ditions. At Indianupclis we spent a hot sul- 
try night in a hotel and decided that we 
would not again desert our cool tents and 
comfortable cots. 

The next night we camped near a pictur- 
esque old church. At Rochester we learned 
of a fine lake, said to be full of fish, which 


EMERGENCY CAMP. 


was about three miles distant, and where 
on a clean wooded knoll, with a spring of 
cool water gushing out of a mossy bank 
just below, we spent two nights and a day 
in a perfect camp. 

Our next run took us through South Bend 
and into Michigan, where we pitched our 
tents on Eagle -Lake, in fully as pleasant a 
camping spot as that of the previous night. 
Here also it rained hard through the night, 
but not a drop came through to disturb our 
slumbers. The following afternoon as we 
were spinning along toward Ann Arbor, a 
violent thunderstorm came out of the west 
and struck us almost without warning. We 
quickly applied the curtains to the machine, 
ran into the nearest meadow and managed 
to get the tents up and well staked to the 
ground just as the storm burst. Supper was 
cooked in the A tent and eaten by lantern 
light. 

Our next three camps were in Canada. 
The first, close to the shore of the Detroit 
River, where we bought a supper of frog’s 
legs, fish and chicken. It was positively a 
dream. The next camp was in a shady 
school house yard some fifteen miles from 
London, and the last night under canvas 
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A SCHOOLHOUSE CAMP. 


was spent on a bluff overlooking Lake On- 
tario. It was the twelfth camp—not one of 
which could be considered uncomfortable 
nor unpleasant in any way. Everywhere we 
asked, we were given permission to camp, 
cheerfully, and we did not have a disagree- 
able experience on the whole trip. 

The car behaved beautifully, the engine 
never missing an explosion nor misbehav- 
ing in any way. One puncture was the sum 
total of our tire troubles. Lucky, you say? 
Not altogether; we took car of our tires, 
using an air gauge, and stopped up every 
little cut in the casings with plastic ce- 
ment. The odometer registered nearly 1,- 
200 miles at the finish, and we had aver- 
aged a little better than seventeen miles 
per gallon of gasolene consumed. 

If you will but follow our example and 
not forget the refrigerator basket, it will 





enable you to serve cantaloupe a la mode 
at noon or night; it will keep your butter 
and fruit cold ‘and be useful in scores of 
ways. 

One need only keep his eyes open for 
picturesque spots for noon-day stops. For 
example, one of them was on the north 
shore of Lake Erie, where we had a fine 
swim as well as a delightful luncheon in 
pleasant surroundings. 

Above all things, enter into the spirit of 
the game; make friends wherever you go; 
do your full share of the work and do not 
undertake to cover too much distance every 
day. 

After you have tried this game, you will 
never depend upon hotels again, and per- 
haps the most surprising feature of all will 
be the low expenses. You will find it diffi- 
cult to spend money. For example, it costs 





A NOONDAY STOP. 
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us but one dollar to one dollar and a quarter 
per day to keep the car going and our meals 
rarely cost us two dollars and fifty cents 
per day for the crowd. When you consider 
that there were no transportation nor lodg- 
ing bills to pay, it begins to dawn on one 
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that this is just about the cheapest vaca- 
tion to be devised. 

The outdoor life is just the thing we all 
need. It will drive away bodily ills and in 
proportion to your capacity, you will enjoy 
every minute ‘on the pike.” 


Answers and Inquiries 


Driving Over Loose Stones. 


Editor Motoring Department, Outdoor 
Life:—What is the best rule for driving 
over loose stones? F. R. S., Racine, Wis. 


Answer.—Every careful driver becomes 
much exercised as to how he may do his 
tires the least possible amount of harm 
when passing over a newly-laid patch of 
stones. The more general method is to 
drop down on to the bottom speed and go 
over as gently as may be, yet this oftentimes 
results in the tires being badly cut. Now, if 
when approaching a patch of loose stones 
the car is allowed to run right up to it at 
speed, and the clutch is taken out before 
the front wheels strike the stones, the ve- 
hicle will have sufficient momentum: to 
carry it over most ordinary patches of new 
laid pavement at a minimum risk to the 
tires. If the momentum is insufficient to 
carry the car past the stones, nothing re- 
mains but to drop to the Iow speed and go 
on gently. On no account should the clutcn 
be let in so that momentum may be main- 
tained, as immediately the engine begins to 
drive when the gear ratio speed is above 
that of the speed of the vehicie the very 
worst cutting action is put on the tires. 


Turning Corners. 


Editor Motoring Department, Outdoor 
Life:—What points should a novice bear in 
mind in driving around corners? A. J. 
Schwartz, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Answer.—The art of taking corners with- 
out endangering oneself and other road- 
users is worth cultivating. The motorist 
should make an invariable habit of keeping 
te his own side of the road at these corners, 
even though, as when turning to the left, 
the act of swinging wide will bring him off 
the crown of the road and necessitate a 
slower pace. When¢turning to the right, 
he should not take the corner at such a 
speed as will make him swing wide, for if 
other traffic is advancing to meet him, an 
accident is very likely to occur. The slower 
the corner is taken, the less will be the 
strain on his differential gear and tires. 
For this reason also it is very advisable to 
declutch as the car begins to turn, and not 
let the clutch into engagement again until 
the corner has been almost negotiated. An- 
other important point should be borne in 
mind, and that is, that the severe applica- 
tion of the brakes when in the act of turning 
a corner tends to upset the car, and, if for 


this reason alone, the corner should not be 
taken fast. 


Choosing a Track. 


Editor Motoring Department, Outdoor 
Life: —Suppose I come to a bit of poor and 
rutty road, should I make a rule of slowing 
down and choosing my track or take it at 
high speed and get over it as soon as possi- 
ble?—Young Driver, Denver, Colo. 

Answer.—Too many drivers simply take 
the road as it comes without troubling to 
select the best path. Possibly they are 
not aware that every bump means waste of 
power and increased wear to the car. But 
such is undoubtedly the case. One can often 
detect the fact that the driver is an expe- 
rienced cyclist from the way in which he 
picks his course. We do not mean, of 
course, that the driver should keep his car 
perpetually on the wriggle, but simply that 
where he has the choice to make, he should 
take the line which will be best for the 
vehicle and most comfortable for the pas- 
sengers. Thus a smooth surface is to be 
preferred to a rough one; dry ground is bet- 
ter that wet; the crown of the road gives 
better running than the sloping sides; and 
all reasonable care should be taken to 
avoid holes and loose stones. If a patch 
of new macadam cannot be avoided, it is 
best to drive up to it at a good speed and 
then declutch, so that the wheels merely 
roli over the stones, without being subjected 
to the additional strain set up by driving. 
If the momentum is not sufficient to carry 
the car the full length of the patch, the re- 
mainder should be driven over quietly at 
slow speed. 


Detecting Short Circuits. 

Editor Motoring Department, Outdoor 
Life:—Kindly inform me how short cir- 
cuits can best be discovered and located ?— 
Fred J. Johnson, St. Louis, Mo. 


Answer.—Where a short circuit is sus- 
pected, it may often be discovered by test- 
ing the ignition in the dark, as a spark will 
be noticed as passing from the defective 
point. The “short” is most liable to occur 
in the high-tension circuit, that is, in con- 
nection with the wire leading from the coil 
to the sparking plug; and the short should 
be looked for while the wire is in the posi- 
tion it generally occupies on the car, as 


the mere act of moving it in order to make 
the test above described may prevent the 
occurrence of the short circuit from which 
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it suffers. It is a great mistake to purchase 
cheap insulating wire, as a few dischargings 
of the battery will more than make up the 
difference between the costs of the cheap 
and best quality wire. If, on examining the 
wire, one finds parts that are chafed, they 
should be carefully bound with insulating 
tape, and steps should be taken to secure 
the wire so that further rubbing will be 
prevented. A better plan is to slip a length 
of rubber tubing over the wire, or to re- 
place the wire with a new length. 

The wires should be kept as free from oil 
as possible, as oil rots the insulation, and 
thus invites short circuiting. If the insula- 
tion appears to be quite sound, the trouble 
may arise from breakage of the wire itself. 
If the wire be passed through the fingers 
with a bending movement, the break will 
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probably be easily felt; but if not, it may 
be detected in the case of the primary wire 
by the voltmeter. The battery, suspected 
wire and voltmeter should be formed into 
a circuit for the purpose; some tension and 
twisting movement should be put on the 
wire during the test. If there is current in 
the battery, but none can be detected 
through the wire by the voltmeter, there 
is evidently a break. The wire should be 
replaced by another, if possible, but if no 
spare wire is available, the defective one 
should be cut through at the fault, the in- 
sulation slit lengthwise and peeled back for 
about one inch on each part and the ends 
thus bared should be twisted together. The 
insulation may then be turned back over 
the joint and the whole bound with insulat- 
ing tape. 


Cleveland Centennial Motor Parade 


The Cleveland Automobile Club pulled off 
probably the most successful automobile pa- 
rade of the season Tuesday, October 11, 
during the Centennial celebration. 

That civic pride was not lacking was proven 
by the fact that hundreds of owners went to 


naturally, nearly every make of car was 
found, but, as might well be expected, the 
local manufacturers’ products were most 
conspicuous. Especially was this true of 
White gasolene and steam cars and the 
Rauch & Lang and Baker Electric lines. 
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WHITE TRUCK IN THE CLEVELAND CENTENNIAL AUTOMOBILE 


PARADE, WINNER 
the expense in time and money to beautifully 
decorate their cars. Although the parade 
was more than five miles long, the cars 
were in close array and even then, hun- 
dreds of owners could not be reached or 
could not join the parade, owing to the lack 
of time. In such a representative parade, 


SWEEPSTA KE PRIZE. 


All of these were represented by many cars 
in line and in nearly every case by elabo- 
rately decorated machines. > 

The parade started from Wade Park, five 
miles east of the Public Square, and took 
its course to Rocky River, thirteen miles 
west of the Public Square. 
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The Low-Priced Car 


The general conception among buyers is 
that the low-priced car must of necessity be 
an assembled car; that a manufacturer 
could not afford to make his own parts for 
a car selling at under $1,000. It has been 
argued that the motor manufacturer can 
build a motor for such a car and sell it 
cheaper than the car builder could produce 
it; it has been argued that it is cheaper to 
buy steering gears for such a car than to 
manufacture them; that it is cheaper to 
buy front axles than to put in a forge plant 
and forge them; and that it .s cheaper to 
buy a gearset than it is to forge gears, cut 
them and finish them. So has it been with 
frames, springs and all other parts of the 
low-priced machine. * * * But as a mat- 
ter of fact, says Motor Age, all such assem- 
bly logic in the low-priced machine is dia- 
metrically wrong. If there is any car that 
should be a home-made car, it is the low- 
priced one. 

It is a fact that a concern turning out 
over 10,000 cars a year can turn out a 
cheaper and a better car the more parts of 
that car it makes in its own factory. There 
is money for the cheap-car maker in forg- 
ing his own crankshafts, camshafts, front 
axles, steering gear parts and all gear 
blanks. It takes money to install a forge 
plant, and it requires expert work to handle 
such a plant, but once it is installed a profit 
will result when the car output of the com- 
pany is large. By a company having its 
own forge plant the only money made is not 
simply that saved in reduced cost, but that 
saved in ready delivery. It is worth thou- 
sands to a concern not to have to wait on 
materials. Where a concern makes its own 
frames there is no paying express on them 
or waiting for them at times when delays 
in deliveries mean loss of sales. The car 
builder, who is a manufacturer from the 
ground up, is free from that worry of wait- 
ing, writing and wiring for materials, and 
is also spared that expense of having per- 
haps ten or more travelers going all over 


the country in search of a few extra axles 
at one place, a few more frames at another 
point, some radiators at a third and some 
crankshafts at a fourth. The car maker 
who has his own forge plant, who stamps 
his own frames, makes his own radiators 
and, in fact, makes practically all of his 
car except the magneto and carbureter, is 
lord of the field and does not fear competi- 
tion. He makes his own parts and knows 
what materials enter into them. He is free 
from the worry as to how different parts 
will stand up, and he is not compelled to 
spend money taking down and then reas- 
sembling motors or other parts that have 
been purchased from parts makers, and 
have been so hurriedly put together that 
they have to be taken apart and properly 
assembled. Because of these many angles 
it seems most logical that the low-priced car 
should first, last and always be a home- 
made product, and if so the maker cannot 
afford to do anything else than put out the 
best possible product. This is the cheapest 
policy. If he puts out a cheap product he 
is compelled to replace axles or other parts, 
and where the output is up in the thousands 
the expense of replacing parts is much 
greater than that of putting good workman- 
ship into a car at the start. * * * 

The low-priced car should be a well made 
car, it should have good materials and it 
should have good workmanship. Experience 
has shown that those concerns turning out 
poorly made low-priced cars have not been 
able to exist, and some today, who have fol- 
lowed this policy, are spending more in re- 
placing defective parts than it would have 
cost to have made the part of better mate- 
rial and bestowed workmanship at the start. 
The low-priced car should be an honest ma- 
chine, one well designed, with gocd steels 
and well put together. The assembled car 
will not prove the ultimate one in the low- 
priced field. It will soon be next to impossible 
for the assembler to compete against the 
big concern turning out a home-made low- 
priced machine. 


From the Author of “Flying Machines” 


Editor Motoring Department, Outdoor Life, 

Denver, Colo.: 

Dear Sir—I have been much, interested 
in the Motoring Department of your publi- 
cation, and especially that section devoted 
to Aviation. This is a subject the import- 
ance of which is growing daily, and the 
work you are doing is sure to be of great 
interest and benefit to an ever-increasing 
clientele. Outdoor Life, so far as I can as- 
certain, is the first publication of its kind 
to take up the subject of aviation in an 





intelligent, systematic manner, and a read- 
ing of the various articles you have printed 
has afforded me keen enjoyment and valu- 
able information. 

If at any time I can be of service in fur- 
thering the cause, don’t hesitate to call 


Seem: 25. Yours very truly, 


W. J. JACKMAN, 
Author of “Flying Machines: Construction 


and Operation.” 
Chicago, Oct. 18, 1910. 
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Reversing Gear for Motor Boats 


A motor-boat, which is not equipped with 
some means of backing up, lacks an import- 
ant factor of safety and convenience. Most 
owners nowadays require a reversing de- 
vice, and there are various methods em- 
ployed for the purpose. Where a reverse 
gear is installed the boatman enjoys the ad- 
vantages of positive control of a forward 
and backward movement to the boat and 
also of a neutral point. Racing rules usu- 
ally require power craft to be provided with 
means of changing positively and quickly 
from full speed ahead to full speed astern, 
this point being strongly insisted upon. 

Reversing the direction of a boat may be 
accomplished by reversing the engine itself, 
by the use of the switch, but to do this suc- 
cessfully requires practice and considerable 
aptitude on the part of the operator. The 
two more direct methods generally used are 
a reverse gear or a reversible propeller. 

A reversing gear is a system of clutches 
and toothed wheels by means of which the 
propeller shaft may be made to turn either 
opposite to or in the same direction as the 
motor crankshaft. The reversing gear uses 
a solid propeller, which may be made 
stronger than a reversing propeller wheel, 
and can take more hard blows and knocks 
without breaking, but its great advantage 
is that it places the reversing mechanism 
inside the boat, where it is less liable to 
meet with mishap and is accessible for re- 
pair in case anything does happen. 

There are countless instances where it 
is necessary to bring a boat to a quick stop, 
reverse or slow down, then go ahead, and 
to perform these operations repeatedly. 
When operating a boat in crowded waters 
or making a dock, the feeling that one has 
a reliable reverse gear coupled to the pro- 
peller shaft gives the wheelsman confidence 
in his craft, which is wholly lacking when 
his boat is not equipped properly for revers- 
ing. 

Another feature in favor of a reverse 
gear equipment, just as important as the 
forward and backward control, if not more 
so, is the neutral point. 

When the reverse gear is thrown into a 
neutral position the motor may be running, 
but this motion is not transmitted to the 
propeller, or in other words the motor may 
be going without the boat moving at all. 

“This is a very desirable point,” says a 
well-known authority, “for the following rea- 
sons: First. If you wish for any reason to 
try out your motor to see how it is work- 
ing, with a reverse gear equipment you may 
run your motor just as long and at any 
speed you wish without ever putting out 
from the boathouse or landing, and without 
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having lines out from bow and stern to hold 
the boat stationary. 

“Second. Often for various causes the 
boat is stopped for such a very short time, 
too short a time really to shut the motor 
down; with a reverse gear the motor may 
continue to run while the forward move- 
ment of the boat is stopped. 

“Third. Probably the very best reason of 
all for installing a reverse gear is ease of 
starting. By throwing the reversing gear 
into the neutral position, the effort required 
to turn over the flywheel of the motor when 
starting is very greatly lessened. Without 
a reversing gear it is necessary when start- 
ing a motor to turn over not only the fly- 
wheel and crankshaft of the motor, but the 
propeller shaft and propeller in the water.” 

When an automobile is started the engine 
alone is started first before taking up the 
loading of operating the car. This same 
idea is carried out in most machinery plants, 
that is, the load is not placed on the engine 
or motor until it is fairly started. Why 
should it be otherwise in a boat, especially 
when the motor used is of fairly large size? 

The advisability of installing a reverse 
gear being hardly disputed, the question to 
take up is the kind of gear to use. Like 
all mechanical devices, a poor reverse gear 
is worse than none at all. 

Some of the points desirable in a reverse 
gear are the following: 

The good reversing gear should couple 
the motor directly to the motor shaft on the 
forward drive; there should be no gears 
running, and the whole device should act 
simply as an extra flywheel or a straight 
unbroken shaft. To carry the power 
through gearing on the forward drive is oft- 
en wasteful and noisy. When the gear is 
in the neutral, the motor runs free, without 
turning the propeller shaft; it makes no dif- 
ference whether the gears run or not, as 
there is no load on them and therefore no 
wear. On the reverse position, the gears 
come into play and the power of the motor 
is transmitted and reversed by them, The 
gears should be “in mesh” with the motor 
running. The changes from the neutral into 
the forward speed or from neutral into the 
reverse should be so arranged that the load 
is picked up gradually without a jerk. All 
brakes, clutches and other parts should be 
easily adjusted and all gears should have 
bushings running on steel pins; the wear 
will then come on the bushings, which cost 
about one-tenth the price of spur gears. 

Gears should be of ample diameter, and 
stub tooth pattern. They should be inclosed 
in an oil-tight case, which can be filled 
with oil or packed with grease, as may be 

















required. The entire gear ought to have a 
rigid fore and aft bearing. 


Propeller Wheels. 


The proper design of a screw propeller 
for a motor-boat is a necessary part of the 
general problem of speed and power. The 
propeller wheel must be suited to the boat, 
or the calculations of engine’ power for the 
speed desired will go for naught 

In marine engineering the question of a 
suitable propeller for any given work pre- 
sents a complex problem which it is un- 
necesssary to enter into here, save to say 
generally that it involves expert decision of 
the propulsive thrust required to balance 
and overcome the resistance of the water 
to the forward motion of the boat at the 
speed required to be developed by the en- 
gine power installed for the purpose. 

The performance of a propeller wheel de- 
pends mainly upon the following factors: 
Diameter, pitch, number of revolutions in a 
given time, slippage and size of blade. The 
diameter and pitch together determine the 
pitch ratio. The number of revolutions, slip 
and blade area determine the speed. 

The diameter of a propeller is easily 
measured, but the meaning of the term 
“pitch” is not so generally understood. The 
following explanation by a leading marine 
engineer makes the matter clear: 

“The action of a propeller may be com- 
pared to an ordinary belt being screwed 
through a nut. Each time the bolt is turned 
once around it travels a certain distance 
through the nut. If the angle of the threads 
of the bolt is made greater or less at each 
turn, the bolt will travel a greater or less 
distance through the nut, as the case may 
be. The blades ofa propeller are twisted 
so as to cause the same action as the 
threads of the bolt. Therefore, the distance 
the propeller advances at each revolution 
is dependent on the angle of the blades. 
For example, a propeller blade may be de- 
signed so that at each revolution, if the 
blades of the propeller followed their own 
angle without any lost motion (just as the 
bolt does when being turned in the nut), it 
would advance twenty inches. This propel- 
ler would then be called a twenty-inch pitch 
propeller. 

“A twenty-inch pitch propeller does’ not 
mean, however, a propeller that advances 
twenty inches in the water each time the 
propeller is turned around, for while the 
angle of the blades may be set to advance 
twenty inches at each revolution, still the 
propeller is turning in water, a liquid, not 
like the bolt turning in the nut, a solid; con- 
sequently there is a loss. 

“As this twenty-inch pitch propeller 
turns over, it throws some water back and 
away from it so that in one revolution this 
propeller might advance fifteen inches. The 
loss of five inches or 25 per cent. is called 
‘slippage.’ 

“It is desirable, of course, with every pow- 
er boat to get this slippage down just as 
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low as possible. The hull, speed of motor, 
and propeller must all be considered jointly 
in order to get the slippage down to a rea- 
sonable point, and as these conditions all 
differ so much in practically every case, it 
is always advisable to consult the designer 
or builder of your boat if possible on the 
subject of propulsion. 

“One common mistake in motor-boat de- 
sign is that of giving considerable rake, an- 
gle or slope to the propeller shaft. This 
is especially harmful with a boat and out- 
fit which requires a wheel of low pitch ra- 
tio: with high ratios it is not so bad, but is 
still objectionable. Besides causing a waste 
of power, because the propeller thrust is 
not in line with the resistance of the hull, 
it increases vibration. In extreme cases the 
blades which are coming up toward the sur- 
face may be trying to back the boat and 
the descending blades must not only over- 
come the hull resistance, but the backing 
tendency as well. The undesirability of hav- 
ing an excessive rake to the shaft cannot 
be too strongly impressed upon you. Never 
allow it to run over ten degrees at the 
most, and five degrees is the limit for good 
design. 

“With regard to two-bladed and three- 
bladed wheels, there is not much differ- 
ence in their efficiency if the wheels are 
suited to the motor and hull. An owner or 
builder may have a boat with an unsuitable 
three-bladed wheel; if he happens to replace 
this with a suitable two-bladed wheel, the 
boat’s speed may be materially increased, 
and the man is rather apt to be an enthu- 
siastic convert to two-bladed wheels. He 
does not stop to consider that the compari- 
son is manifestly unfair to the three-bladed 
type and proves nothing at all except that 
for his particular outfit the two-bladed 
wheel used was better than the three-bladed 
one. Three-bladed wheels are supposed to 
have better balance than two-bladed ones 
and are more generally used on that ac- 
count. As a matter of interest it may be 
noticed that one of the most progressive 
and successful concerns in this country 
uses two-bladed wheels on most of its out- 
fits because the results obtained are bet- 
ter.” 


Right-Hand and Left-Hand Wheels. 


In facing the flywheel looking aft, if top 
of flywheel turns from right to left, it re- 
quires a right-hand propeller wheel. If top 
of flywheel turns from the left to the right, 
a left-hand wheel. 


In standing aft of stern end of boat, fac- 
ing the bow, a right-hand propeller wheel 
enters the water turning to the right (to 
drive the boat ahead), the same as a right- 
hand screw. A left-hand wheel enters the 
water turning to the left, the same as a left- 
hand screw, taking the water on the after 
side of the blades or flat side. The crown- 
ing side of wheel should be next t» boat, 
the flat side or working surface aft. 
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Totem Pole Carvings Explained 
Copyright by J. E. Standley, 1910. 


The Thlinkets are a tribe of natives, or In- 
dians, that occupy Southeastern Alaska, both 
on the mainland and the islands known as 
the Alexandrian archipelago, and are the 
people who make the totem poles the most 
imposing and elaborate in design and carv- 
ing. 

The Thlinket tribe is divided into two 
head clans, known as the Wolf and Raven 
clans. From these two main clans there are 
about eighty branches, or subclans, who are 


rege: -\ 





SEATTLE’S FAMOUS TOTEM POLE. 


found all over Southeastern Alaska, and 
even as far down the coast as the Skeena 
and Nass rivers, in British Columbia. 
Annihoots the Brown Bear, Chak the 
Eagle, Orca the Whale Killer, and the Fin 
Back or Black Fish, along with many other 
symbols of animals, birds and fish, belong 
to the Wolf clan, while the Porpoise, the 
Large Frog, and many other symbols of fish, 
birds and animals, belong to the Raven clan. 


The carved figures on this particular to- 
tem pole have in no wise any religious sig- 
nificance, it being a genealogical record or 
family history, and dating back seven gen- 
erations, and, with one exception, each gen- 
eration being represented by a full-length 
figure of the symbol that represented the 
family of that generation. 

All small or extra carvings that appear 
anywhere on the different full-sized figures, 
such as small fish, small frogs, seals, eggs 
cut in two, lengthwise, the flat side, with 
contents showing, and human faces or 
masks, all have a meaning, and refer to that 
particular clan figures and generation that 
it represents and upon which thé smaller 
carvings appear. 

This totem pole cost the native chief, who 
had it carved, about $250 for each full-sized 
figure represented thereon, or a sum total 
of $1,750 in money, barter or trade. 

The prominent natives of Southeastern 
Alaska, who preserve their family records 
through the medium of these quaint carv- 
ings, read their family record and other tri- 
bal histories backward and from the top of 
the pole down. The other figures are read, 
as they follow in their regular order, each 
separate one having to do only with the 
famous chief who was the acknowledged 
leader of this particular family in his gen- 
eration. 

Beginning with the top, full-sized figure on 
this totem pole, we find a raven with a her- 
ring in its beak. The raven represents one 
of the two head clans of the Thlinket tribe 
and the family clan emblem of the chief who 
had this totem pole carved. There is no 
way of knowing the personal names of the 
chiefs represented by the clan emblems 
other than by conversation with the living 
members of the family or clan under dis- 
cussion. The herring in the raven’s beak 
denotes that the herring was to be relied 
upon as a certain source of food supply. 

In the second full-sized figure from the 
top we find the one exception on this totem 
pole, where a noted person is represented by 
a human figure, and not by some bird, ani- 
mal or fish, the usual emblem of a clan. 
This human figure: represents a medicine 
man, to whom the whole village paid tribute 
on account of his supposed superhuman pow- 
er. He belonged to the Frog clan, as rep- 

















resented by the small frog on his breast, 
which also distinguishes him as a medicine 
man by its position of head down, on his 
breast, and the fact that he has it seized by 
its two hind feet. To those superstitious 
people the small frog represents an evil 
spirit, induced by ill-will or hatred of some 
enemy to take possession of their well-being, 
causing sickness, accident or death. And it 
is the medicine man’s business to drive 
these supposed evil spirits out of the afflict- 
ed, and no one other than the medicine man 
attempts this. : 

The third full-sized figure from the top 
represents the ancestors of the chief who 
had this totem pole made, and signifies that 
he belonged to the Frog clan, a subclan of 
the Raven clan. 

The fourth full-sized figure from the top 
we have Annihoots the Brown Bear, a sub- 
clan of the Wolf clan. The heroic size of 
the bear, and complacent, satisfied pose, 
mean that the chief whom the figure repre- 
sents was a noted man in his day and gen- 
eration. 

The fifth full-sized figure is that of the 
eagle rampant, represented in a fighting at- 
titude, with claws extended out and forward. 
The eagle is a subclan of the Wolf clan, 
and the chief whom this figure represents 
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won renown in battle and raids in his time, 
which is shown by the fighting attitude of 
the eagle. 

In the sixth full-sized figure we find a 
representation of the black fish, a variety 
of the whale family. The black fish, then, 
was the clan emblem of the chief who flour- 
ished in this generation, and is a subclan of 
the Wolf clan. The human face or mask 
which appears just forward of the top fin 
signifies that this chief had slaves in his 
time, whom he had captured in raids and 
wars with hostile tribes, and slaves mean 
wealth. The seal in the jaws of the black 
fish means that the clan family of this great 
chief always had plenty of seal meat and 
skins for food and barter. 

The seventh and last figure on this won- 
derful totem pole, is another eagle rampant, 
and the founder of the noted line of chiefs 
whose history is recorded and preserved in 
the series of interesting carvings on this 
strange and apparently mysterious piece of 
native carving. The oval-shaped figure on 
the upper part and on the side of this lower 
figure’s head represents an egg, cut length- 
wise, and signifies embyronic life, as the 
Eagle clan is a great people, and those to 
follow after will also be a great people. 

Washington. L. L. BALES. 


A Big Western Museum 


There is a worthy institution in Denver 
(the Colorado Museum of Natural History) 
of which comparatively little has been said 
in print. We have from time to time pub- 
lished articles describing it and photographs 
illustrating the marvelous work done there, 
and the daily papers of Denver have been 
liberal in giving it notice. But, as com- 
pared to the gigantic proportions to which 
it is some day destined to grow, and the im- 
portance to which it has even thus early 
arisen, very little has been published about 
our Western museum. We predict that it 
will one day be to the West what the Wash- 
ington Museum is to the United States. 

Some ten or so years ago a handful of 
Denver’s millionaire citizens bought the 
old Carter collection of mounted (or, rather, 
stuffed) buffalo and other big game speci- 
mens, and removed it from Breckenridge to 
Denver, employed a taxidermist to over- 
haul and remount it, and proceeded to ne- 
gotiate with the city of Denver for ground 
in the City Park on which to.erect a build- 
ing suitable for housing the trophies. At 
that time these public-spirited men did not 
anticipate that their enthusiasm would la- 
ter lead them into the expenditure (in con- 
nection with what the city of Denver has 
contributed) of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. But such has turned out to be the 
case, for in addition to having constructed 
an imposing building on the most command- 
ing ground in City Park, these men have 


gathered almost from the four corners of 
the globe specimens for the museum. The 
mammal groups include principally ani- 
mals of the West, but birds of paradise, 
flamingoes and other specimens have been 
received from foreign lands. 

The most noteworthy and praiseworthy 
move that the directors have made in a 
long time was consummated during the past 
year, when Mr. J. D. Figgins, chief of the 
Department of Preparation and Exhibition 
of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York, was placed in charge as 
director. Immediately upon his accession 
to this position we asked Mr. Figgins to 
write something concerning his plans for 
publication, and we are glad to say we re- 
ceived such a letter, which we take pleasure 
in placing before our readers: 

Editor Outdoor Life: Since you so kindly 
offered to find space for a note in Outdoor 
Life of what we are doing and hope to do 
here at the museum, [| will gladly take ad- 
vantage of such an opportunity and furnish 
the necessary data. My connection with 
the Colorado Museum of Natural History 
came about through meeting Mr. Frank M. 
Taylor in the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York, where for several 
years [ had held an important position. Mr. 
Taylor, as an active officer of the Colorado 
museum, was investigating museum meth- 
ods, and during our conversation I became 
greatly interested in what he and his asso- 
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ciates were hoping to do here, with the re- 
sult that I later wrote to him expressing a 
desire to become personally connected with 
the work. After some further correspond- 
ence [ accepted the position as director of 
the Denver Museum. 

As I had but lately devised a plan for 
adapting photography to the grouping of 
natural history specimens, you can easily 
imagine my agreeable acquiescence when 
Mr. Taylor assured me he wanted exhibits 
—not as good as like institutions were pro- 
ducing, but better! That Denver desired a 
standard of work that would lead and not 
be led. 

I had heard considerable of what Mr. 
Victor Borcherdt was accomplishing with 
mammal groups here, and while those illus- 
trated in Outdoor Life showed a striking ad- 
vance in taxidermy, I was not prepared for 
the actual excellence of some of his work. 
They have added to my confidence in be- 
lieving we will accomplish what President 
Campion and the trustees of the museum 
are aiming for. 

The class of work Dr. Hersey has been 
doing with the birds of Colorado is also of 
a nature to inspire real enthusiasm, and 
there are many things in these branches of 
natural history that Denver can point to 
with pardonable pride. 

My many years of active field work (sys- 
tematic collecting, 1887-1895; biological sur- 
vey of Dismal Swamp, sixth and seventh 
Peary expeditions to North Greenland; bi- 
ological survey of the Olympic mountains 
[winter]: collecting on the Kenai and Alas- 
kan peninsulas, Alaska: besides numerous 
less important assignments to field work in 
Nova Scotia, Florida, South Carolina, Ari- 
zona, etc., ete.), and my long experience in 
solving many problems of exhibition in the 
American Museum of Natural History of 
New York, has shown me the difficulty of 
incorporating that definite indispensable 
lifelikeness to mounted mammals and birds 
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and their surroundings in museum groups. 
Like pictures or statuary, there is the inevi- 
table personality of the artist to contend 
with, and as groups are to represent the 
cold scientific facts of nature, artistically 
assembled, it is necessary to eliminate the 
preparateur’s personality, and to accomplish 
this I have employed the cold, unsentimen- 
tal accuracy of photography. 

Each bird and animal will be the pose and 
reproduction of an actual photograph of the 
wild subject in its element. Instead of 
painted backgrounds, a photograph will be 
made of the scene itself, and with this en- 
larged upon glass and colored, an exact min- 
iature of the original is produced. It is also 
the intention to make all perishable parts 
of the vegetation or accessories to accom- 
pany the groups in wax, so that when the 
visitor to the museum has seen the collec- 
tions he will carry away not only an im- 
pression of a pleasing and lifelike arrange- 
ment of birds, reptiles and mammals, but 
he will know the kind of country they ir- 
habit, get an exact reproduction of every 
feature of Colorado’s wide range of scenery 
and an excellent knowledge of its botany. 

Nor will other branches be neglected; as 
it is expected to make extensive exhibits of 
geological and mineral sections and thus 
develop the economic as well as the scien- 
tific value of such subjects. 

It is also expected to make a feature of 
the insect exhibits, showing the life history, 
or cycle, of such species as are injurious 
to the agricultural and horticultural inter- 
ests. 

You probably realize there is a big task 
before us, but there is a well-defined and 
strong interest taken in the work by many 
public-spirited individuals, and we feel as- 
sured of its success, [| thank you for the 
part you are taking in thus assisting to 
stimulate such an interest. 

J. D. FIGGINS, 
Director. 


A Great Natural Curiosity 


Editor Outdoor Life: Perhaps the great- 
est natural curiosity, and one which must 
be seen to be appreciated, or actually be- 
lieved, is found in the Rhododendron Tav- 
ern at Rowe, Oregon. It is owned by L. G. 
Holden, proprietor of the tavern, and 
should be purchased by the Smithsonian In- 
stitute and saved to the nation. Rowe is 
just under the west side of Mt. Hood, about 
fifty miles east of Portland, Oregon. Dr. 
Donald Rafferty shot and killed two deer 
whose heads were locked together. They 
were in good condition, and they had been 
locked at least seven or eight months. 


When the horns were taken down, or, rath- 
er, the heads were taken off, it was found 
that the horns would not come apart. They 
had been locked together while green and 


had grown into the strangest forms imag- 
inable. They are hard now, and one has 
16, while the other has 14 points. One is 
the left horn of one deer and the other is 
the right horn of another deer about the 
same age, and they simply walked together 
and fed together and slept together, and 
lived side by side while their horns were 
growing into the present marvelous shapes, 
and thus had this as a reward after the 
fury of their anger subsided. For two ani- 
mals like these to live in the wilds of Ore- 
gon all that time locked together like that 
seems incredible, and it shows how 
wary and tenacious deer are. The writer 
made a study of them not long ago, and it 
is plainly to be seen that only by locking 
themselves together in terrific combat 

















while their horns were green could they 
ever have come to the present condition, 
for they cannot be separated now without 
ruining the horns. Now this is not some 
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nature fake story, for all visitors to the 
above named place and tavern can see this 
remarkable natural curiosity. 

Oregon. W. T. EUSTER. 


Was It Bitten Off or Born a Freak? 


Editor Outdoor Life: Has anyone ever 
seen a fish like this one? It is a common 
carp, being caught inthe Miami River near 
Dayton, O. I do not think that the tail 





was bit off when small. It must have been 
born a freak. Notice how both back fins 
meet, 

Ohio, CARL WEHNER. 


The above cut and description was pub- 
lished in our November issue. Since that 
number went to press we have received 


Editor Outdoor Life: [I hope you will 
pardon me for having neglected so long to 
send you the picture of the fish showing the 
under view. Your last letter seemed to 
doubt the genuineness of this strange fish, 
but I will do all I can to make things clear 
to you. [| will first say that this fish was 
caught near the Miami River, south of Day- 
ton, O., in a small pond which was left after 
a high water. My younger brother carried 
it home in a can and then it was put in a 
tub of water. The little fish lived about 
three and a half days in the tub and died 
there, but when it was first caught it was 
as game as any carp. While in the tub it 
would lie flat on the bottom and at times 
it would be up. [ have kept this fish in 
alcohol now for two years, and it is still in 
good condition. [ wouldn’t like to risk 
sending you this specimen, but if you have 
any special friends here in Dayton (Ohio), 





UNDER VIEW OF THE FISH. 


another photo and letter from Mr. Wehner, 
which are reproduced herewith, owing to 
the great interest that has been manifested 
in the fish since the publication of our No- 
vember issue: 


or any representatives near, I certainly 
would like for you to direct them to my 
home (No. 227 Oak street) and see this 
freak. 

Ohio. CARL WEHNER. 


Queries from Our Medicine Bag 


F’. H. Barstodt, Chicago, Ill—I have been 
thinking of going into the business of farm- 
ing mink and foxes. Who will be able to 
give me information as to how to go to 
work, pointers as to their care and raising, 
etc.? 


Answer.—We do not know that any liter- 
ature has been distributed as yet regarding 
mink farming, but Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
328, by Wilfred H. Osgood, issued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, is 
devoted to the subject of “Silver Fox Farm- 
ing.” Probably other books on subjects you 





mention can also be obtained. Write to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Washington. 

Don Q. Rathbone, D.D.S., Dillon, Mont.— 
Does a sage chicken have a gizzard? This 
is a point that has been the subject of some 
discussion among a. bunch of we near 
sports, and no one will take the word of an- 
other, so would like to have an answer by 
some one that knows and whose word is 
authority. 





Answer.—Mr. J. D. Figgins, director of 
our Colorado Museum of Natural History, 
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and formerly of the New York Zoological 
Society, says that a sage chicken has not a 
gizzard, it being the only member of the 
grouse family that has not. We are glad 
our correspondent asked the question, be- 
cause it was the means of our learning 
something ourselves. 


L. R. Face, Cheyenne, Wyo.—Will you 
kindly inform me if there are any wild pig- 
eons in any numbers at present? Where 
are they and how many is the present esti- 
mate of those alive? 


Answer.—There are undoubtedly goodly 
numbers of wild pigeons existent in many 
of the Western States at the present time. 
However, as to the passenger pigeon there 
is some question about them. In fact, some 
believe that they are entirely exterminated, 
and we would not be surprised if this were 
a fact. Every once in a while a sportsman 
turns up who has a genuine passenger pig- 
eon skin, or who has seen a flock of them 
pass over his premises, but when the re- 
ports are run down they usually turn out to 
be the common or band-tail pigeon. Such 
a happening occurred not long ago. One of 
our enthusiastic readers, Mr. F. M. Vancil 
of Williams, Ariz., wrote us that he thought 
he had a pair of genuine passenger pigeons 
which he wished to present to us, but when 
they arrived they were found to be the 
band-tail wild pigeon. 


W. A. Park, New London, Conn.—I am 
contemplating a hunting and trapping trip 
for health and profit, into Mexico. What 
do you think of this country for this pur- 
pose? What part of it would be the best? 
I wish to trap for mink, skunk, muskrat, 
’coon, foxes, wolves, etc., during the winter 
months, and hunt and trap wolves, coyotes, 
lions and cats during the summer months 
for the bounty on them. There will be two 
of us, and we will go prepared to stay a 
year. 

Answer.—Nearly any good game section 
of the Sierra Madre Mountains in either 
Chihuahua or Sonora ought to answer your 
purpose. A great many sportsmen hunt big 
game successfully out of Casas Grandes, 
Colonia Pacheco and other points in Chi- 
huahua. Colonia Pacheco lies about 50 
miles southwest of Casas Grandes, which 
is the terminus of the railroad from El 
Paso, Texas, the distance by rail being 150 
miles. The country contiguous to Colonia 


Pacheco or Casas Grandes is a very good 
country for hunting and trapping, although 
it is not such a country for that purpose 
as we have in some places in Colorado and 
in certain sections of Wyoming and Mon- 
tana which we have visited. 





A 271-POUND STURGEON. 


There was lately landed at Oroville, Cal., 
a very large sturgeon by Mr. August John- 
son, after a struggle lasting 19% hours. 
During all this time Mr. Johnson never re- 





THE BIG FISH AND ITS CAPTOR. 


linquished his hold on the rod, which was a 
bass rod weighing eight ounces. He used 
300 feet of common cutty hunk line, a No. 5 
bass hook, and an Expert reel. The fish 
measured from tip of nose to tip of tail 8 
feet 9 inches. 





























Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 


TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 


B. K. M., Charleston, S. C.—Invariably 
upon arrival of Outdoor Life at our news 
stand I hasten to procure a copy and, first 
of all, turn to the dog department, as I am 
usually interested in some of the answers 
given to questions therein contained. To a 
degree I am surprised at the constant ad- 
vice given in the matter of training bird 
dogs when, as a matter of fact, it seems to 
me that a bird dog should need no special 
training, and do what he naturally should 
if a bird dog. For instance, we have in this 
locality a breed of setters that have been 
kept pure for about thirty years that are 
whelped trained. It’s just as natural for 
them to point and retrieve quail as it is for 
them to eat. They are fast and stayers, too. 
They have more native intelligence and 
bird sense than any registered pedigreed 
dog that I have ever seen. Am proud to 
say that I have a brace of these same set- 
ters and they are, to my notion, just a little 
the best of them all and could not be bought 
at any price. 


Answer.—It always affords the writer 
pleasure to know that dog owners stand up 
for their particular fancy as to breed and 
strain and individual dogs. As a matter of 
fact, it must be admitted that there is a 
wide difference as to natural inclinations, 
bird sense, ambition, industriousness, en- 
durance, speed and general utility of bird 
dogs; long years of experience, however, in 
handling and field training this class of 
dogs has conclusively proven to him that 
no dog is born trained, and that all de- 
sired accomplishments must be inculcated 
in some manner to each and every individu- 
al dog. The dog is quick to perceive and 
imitate by observation. Allowing young- 
sters to accompany older dogs in the field 
while at work on game has the effect of 
arousing instinctive proclivity, -hence soon 
participate in business-like manner, and 
this may lead to the conclusion that the 
particular puppy was born trained. To a 
degree that sort of introduction is commend- 
able, but as soon as the desirable inclina- 
tions have been aroused the youngster 
should be put through the course of yard 
training in systematic manner and made 





submissive to the will of the hunter. If al- 
lowed to continue in the go-as-you-please 
manner, very undesirable habits will soon 
be acquired which, to overcome, requires 
time, patience and tact. The common faults 
are: flushing and chasing birds, breaking 
shot, working at any distance and in any 
direction to suit themselves, rushing to a 
fallen bird and mouthing it and in a way 
that might be called “retrieving,” bring a 
bird part or all the way to handler and then 
drop it to resume the hunt, ete. The 
sportsman goes afield with dog and gun in 
quest of game for the purpose of enjoyment 
and recuperation of health and vigor; if the 
work of his dog is such as to anger him con- 
stantly while out, because of insubordina- 
tion, he soon tires of it and gets disgusted 
with the whole thing, to shift pleasure- 
seeking inclinations in other directions. Be 
not deceived, Mr. Amateur; buy no dog or 
puppy purported to be of a breed or strain 
that is born trained, but depend upon it, 
that to become a useful dog he must be 
trained to acquire those accomplishments 
desired. 


T. H. G., Guthrie, Okla.—I have a pointer 
pup, nine months old, who shows up well 
but is too fast and makes trouble when out 
with the other dogs by getting in ahead of 
them and chasing the birds clear out of the 
county. If the other dogs get a point and 
pup is near, then he stands also and will not 
flush but breaks in soon as gun is fired. 
What would you suggest to make him 
steady? 


Answer.—A naturally active and industri- 
ous pup should not be worked in company 
of other dogs till fully in hand and control- 
lable, lest he becomes too free and inde. 
pendent and, as a rule, will do as you de- 
scribe it—chase. The youngster should in- 
variably be worked alone for part of the 
first season at least and held at reasonable 
distance till under nice control and hunts 
to the gun to order. Probably the pup in 
question has not been yard trained and just 
taken afield and expected to work in busi- 
ness-like manner—a very common fault on 
part of shooters. Obedience must be incul- 
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cated, and that is to be done at home before 
taking afield. Evidently you have a good 
pup and by putting him through the course 
of yard training as per The Amateur 
Trainer, you can soon have a useful dog by 
applying that which has been learned at 
home in practical manner when taking the 
dog afield to work on game. 





C. J. M., Fordyce, Ark.—My pointer is 
much troubled with fleas, getting on him 
around the place, and trying to rid him 
of the pests, I bathed him in kerosene and 
later in Kreso Dip. He still has the fleas 
and besides a small flea that does not hop 
but sticks like glue to the skin. His hair 
is now coming off all over his body till he 
is almost bare. What can be done to re- 
store growth of hair and also to keep fleas 
off? 


Answer.—No doubt kerosene destroyed all 
the fleas on the dog for the time being, but 
a fresh supply was soon picked up and thus 
the trouble goes on. Bathing in such a 
substance naturally takes off all the hair 
to stay off, as it destroys the hair roots al- 
so. For fleas there is an efficient remedy— 
“Flea Repeller,” as advertised in this issue. 
This preparation not only relieves tempo- 
rarily, but its odor prevents a fresh supply 
congregating. The little “flea” you speak 
of is a louse, which sticks to the skin, and 
is also effectively eradicated with the same 
remedy. 

P. L. Sterling, Ill.—I wish to know if a 
puppy whelped with a navel hernia will ever 
outgrow it, should be operatéd on, or just to 
destroy him. I have a seven weeks old pup- 
py with such protruding lump and do not 
want to keep him any longer if there is no 
hope of him getting over it and strong later 
on, 

Answer.—Many puppies have this and if 
of the long-haired breeds nothing, as a rule, 
need be done because the small protruding 
lump gradually disappears or, at least, will 
not be noticed under the long hair later on. 
The affection arises from incomplete clos- 
ure of the abdominal walls, allowing the in- 
testine to fall into the sac of distented 
skin. If large or growing constantly, op- 
eration is the only remedy. In short-haired 
dogs, such as the pointer, it usually shows 





a little, even after maturity, but there is no 
particular harm. When young, say three 
to six weeks old, the simplest way to re- 
move it is to shave the hair off around the 
lump and stick a court plaster or tire-band 
over it after placing the puppy on its back 
and slightly pressing enlargement back in. 
The plaster may be left there till it falls 
off (about two weeks), and by that time a 
cure is effected, having healed in nice and 
smooth to stay. Of course it will be neces- 
sary to bandage to prevent licking. 





M. A., Stroudsburg, Pa.—Can someone 
tell me, through the columns of Outdoor 
Life, what kind of dog is the best to hunt 
rabbits with? 


Answer.—All depends on locality. For 
your country the beagle will give best re- 
sults. If in a wide open prairie country, 
where jack rabbits afford lots of sport, the 
greyhound is the dog. In a wooded coun- 
try the foxhound is much employed, etc. 


Mrs. T. D., Joplin, Mo—I have a toy 
poodle that was scalded badly and its back 
is bare. Is there anything to restore growth 
of hair? 

Answer.—Probably not. If the hair-roots 
have been destroyed there is no remedy. 
Possibly part of the latter may still retain 
life, and it would be worth while to try an 
application of oil and turpentine, in equal 
proportions, once a day lightly brushed on 
or rubbed into skin. 


O. L. W., Dallas, Texas.—I will thank you 
very much if you can tell me what is the 
matter with my pup. He seems to be in 
good health and enjoys getting out and 
running, but on the return from a long run 
he will have some sort of fit, running 
around and barking and foaming at the 
mouth. He is not vicious and will creep in- 
to some corner to remain for an hour. He 
has some sort of skin disease, but is not 
mange. Have applied sulphur and lard, 
which had no effect. 


Answer.—Doubtless a case of tape-worm. 
Skin eruptions and fits are some of the 
more pronounced symptoms. Especially af- 
ter hard exertion fits and convulsions usu- 
ally follow when tape-wormis the cause. 




















OUR GAME BIRDS IN COLORS Abeve is shown in miniature the full set of game 
ds (with two fishes) that have run in Outdoor Life 


during past years. Each of the Be, ictures is beautifully printed in the true col- 
ors on separate sheets (size of sheet 6%x9%); the lot mailed postpaid for $1.50, any 16 for 
90 cents; one 8 for 50 cents. As will be seen, there are 22 kinds of water-fow! in the col- 
lection, 8 upla and birds and 2 2) ge game fishes. They make a most suitable collection 
for den or dining room decoration. 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 
game laws of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated to 
the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 
out of the game department’s duties in the premises. It is not our intention to divert such 
information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such information 
in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 








Trailing Wounded Deer with Dogs 


The subject of using dogs to trail down 
wounded deer has already received some at- 
tention in our magazine, and although the 
minds of most big game hunters are prob- 


‘ably already pretty firmly established on 


this subject, yet we have received some let- 
ters that from the general interest attaching 
to them we believe we should publish. It is 
not our desire to be strong-headed in our 
own contentions on this subject. We realize 
that in some foreign countries the most en- 
lightened sportsmen indulge in the running 
of deer with hounds—in fact, it is considered 
quite the proper thing. Before game laws 
became effective in many parts of our own 
country it was also considered proper to 
hunt deer in that manner. 

The letters we publish herewith have the 
especial merit of being written by sportsmen 
of vast experience in big game hunting. The 
opinions of such men—be they either in ac- 
cord with or against our own views—are al- 
ways worthy of more than passing atten- 
tion: 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I read in the April 
number of Outdoor Life an inquiry in regard 


to the fox terrier as a tracker and still 
hunter of deer, and at the time paid but lit- 
tle attention to it. But I noticed you gave 
the writer a “roast” on hunting deer with 
dogs. Now, I am with you in regard to run- 
ning deer with hounds, but I think you mis- 
understand Mr. Steward. As I understand 
him, he wants what we in Missouri used to 
call a “slow tracker,” that is a dog that 
would take a trail and follow it all day in 
a walk just in front of you, and would not 
break if a deer got up close to him but 
would obey your voice. Such a dog was 
invaluable in deer hunting with us. I have 
known three such dogs in my time that 
were so valuable that if deer were as nu- 
merous as they were thirty years ago, and 
I owned them, money could scarcely buy 
them. 

I have still hunted and killed many a deer 
in the snow and don’t consider it any more 
unsportsmanlike to track a deer up and kill 
it in front of a dog than to track it up in, 
the snow and kill it; and you can trail up 
a crippled deer and kill it with a slow-trail- 
ing dog by shooting it again just as you 
would in a snow. I believe that Bro. Stew- 
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ard’s ideas should be accorded the same con- 
sideration as those of the man who will take 
a bird dog out in the stubble field and kill 
quail. 

Think this over and see if I am not hew- 
ing pretty close to the line. In conclusion 
will say I have been taking Outdoor Life 
for six years, which is pretty good proof 
that I like it. JOHN GUNNETT. 

Missouri. 


OUR REPLY. 


Dear Mr. Gunnett: We have your favor 
of recent date in which you make some com- 
ments regarding our alleged roast of Mr. 
Steward’s article. We didn’t mean to cen- 
sure Mr. Steward, but only to state some 
plain facts. You probably know that most 
of the states of the Union forbid running 
deer with hounds and it is pretty generally 
understood among hunters that it is un- 
sportsmanlike to do so. We will admit that 
there are rare exceptions when it would be 
an advantage to trail a wounded deer with 


a hound, but if such a custom was followed - 


it would encourage the promiscuous running 
of all kinds of deer with hounds; would har- 
ass the animals, run them out of the coun- 
try, and in many cases kill them. We our- 
selves have been in a country where dogs 
would run well deer for 24 hours, never re- 
turning to camp in all that time. You can 
imagine the condition the deer would be in 
after being run so long a time by a hound 
or a pack of hounds. It would probably put 
the deer in condition where it would die, 
either from founder or from pure exhaustion 
or from wounds inflicted by the dogs. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Your correspond- 
dence with Mr. F. L. Steward in regard to 
the use of dogs in deer hunting recalls to 
memory my experience in the same line 
many years ago. 

From ’78 to ’88 I lived in the mining dis- 
trict of San Dimas, Durango, Mexico, where 
white tail deer were shockingly abundant 
and but little hunted. Owing to the broken, 
rocky, and brushy, nature of the country, 
deer that were not dropped dead in their 
tracks generally got away and eventually 
benefited only the buzzards and varmints. 

I needed an assistant and was fortunate 
enough to run across a three-months’ old 
non-pedigreed pup, apparently an even mix- 
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ture of pointer, hound and bull-dog, having 
some of the marked traits of each breed, 
His yard breaking was an easy and simple 
matter, I taught him to always travel “at 
heel,” to charge atthe slightest motion of 
my hand, and stay there until ordered to “go 
on” or “come on,” for I was strictly a still 
hunter. 

By trailing a piece of raw meat and hid- 
ing it, with the mutual understanding ‘no 
find, no supper,’ I taught him to follow a 
blood trail, and for the time being nothing 
else, fortunately he was born with an excel- 
lent nose. 

At five months’ old [ took him out on the 
range and unfortunately “paunched” a deer 
in heavy brush. He took the trail beauti- 
fully, but was afraid to tackle the deer 
when he reached it, and so the buzzards 
had another feast. 

Two months later [ shot and crippled a 
doe who was dragging herself down a dry 
barranca when he trailed her up and over- 
took her, I clese at his heels. He at first 
seemed disposed to play with her, not un- 
derstanding what was expected of him, but 
at a word from me he flew at her throat 
and as his grip tightened | killed her by a 
shot through the head. 

This was the making of the pup. An hour 
later he silently trailed up a wounded buck 
that I had given up for lost, and in answer 
to my whistle, by his cheery bark, told me 
that he had got the meat, and staid proudly 
by the side of his quarry until I struggled 
through the thorny, tangled jungle to him, 
and by a few cuts of my hunting knife, ex- 
tracted those tidbits from the carcass that 
from then on for nearly ten years he con- 
sidered his undisputed and inalienable per- 
quisites. 

I had no further breaking to do after that. 
He learnt the rest himself by observation 
and practice. He was soon a far better 
judge of a blood trail than his master, and 
if he left a trail and came back within 200 
yards I knew that the game was only 
slightly wounded, but if he followed further 
there was surely meat at the end of it. 

Only once did he “get left” in scores of 
exhilarating chases. This was when he 
trailed a big wounded buck down a box 
cafion and drove him to jump down a forty- 
foot waterfall. “El Chaco” (The Boy) 
balked at that lofty leap and seated on his 
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haunches at the brink, called me by dole- 
ful howls to come and see why he had not 
been able to pull down that buck. It was 
the only time I recollect his giving tongue 
on a trail. 

After a while he became an excellent 
“turkey dog,” “treeing” them in the tall 
timber and distracting their attention by 
barking furiously until I came up. 

On bear and lion he was a distinct fail- 
ure, although he once treed for me a half- 
grown lion cub. 

Nothing could equal his ‘“distraite”’ far- 
away and peaceable look when I showed 
him a fresh bear track or a bear. At a 
fresh lion trail he simply showed his teeth, 
raised the hair on his back and insisted on 
staying at heel in spite of my orders to the 
contrary, but with other dogs he was a 
scrappy, gritty, determined fighter never- 
theless. 

He was a long-bodied, heavily-built ani- 
mal, about 23 inches at the shoulders, 
weighing about 65 pounds and marked a 
good deal like a fox-terrier, which made him 
easy to pick cut among the rocks by either 
deer or man. 

I have written this semi-obituary notice 
of the best all-round dog I ever owned for 
the benefit of younger hunters whose joys 
on mountain and prairie are still before 
them. For a good, faithful, obedient, cour- 
ageous dog is the best companion one can 
have in camp with him, next to his rifle. 

Mexico. A. D. TEMPLE. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I read the discus- 
sion in “The Game Field” of the September 
issue, as to the permissibility of using dogs 
adapted to the purpose for securing wound- 
ed deer, with much interest. I believe from 
my own limited experience that dogs per- 
fectly adapted to this purpose might be se- 
cured by any sportsman desiring to avail 
himself of such assistance; also that there 
are no ethical objections to the practice in 
sections where the use of dogs in deer hunt- 
ing is not prohibited by law. The question 
of the propriety of taking dogs out after 
deer that either could or would run down 
or even seriously harass a well deer, does 
not appear to be up for discussion. I do 
not believe in such practices and do not 
suppose sportsmen in general do. 





In all the deer hunting I have been for- 
tunate enough to enjoy within the United 
States I was accompanied by my fighting 
collie, Coyote, and this dog was of the great- 
est assistance to me in just the class of 
work specified. If a deer was jumped and 
shot at he would pursue it hotly for a short 
distance—never for more than three-quar- 
ters of a mile. If it was wounded at all 
seriously the chances of its being brought 
to bay seemed to be pretty strong, other- 
wise the dog would return and would dis- 
regard the trail entirely unless ordered to 
follow it. I had him trail at a comfortable 
foot pace, and for several hours a large 
buck known to have been wounded by an- 
other member of the party. The approach 
of night brought this particular pursuit to a 
fruitless ending. The deer I observed did 
not appear to be a particle afraid of the 
dog (very possibly, I thought, they took him 
for his namesake the prairie wolf). At all 
events, one charged him viciously while 
both deer and dog were within view and 
several others showed more inclination to 
attack him than to take to their heels. As 
to his power to injure a well deer—aside 
from the sheer impossibility of his ever 
overtaking one—I saw him engaged in a des- 
perate fight for at least twenty minutes 
with a wounded blacktail buck which he 
had brought to bay about a half a mile from 
the place where I first shot it, and the only 
danger of serious injury I observed was 
that run by the dog. I dressed the buck a 
few minutes later and I do not believe a 
dozen times the total of the slight wounds 
the dog had been able to inflict would have 
caused its death. As for Coyote, he was 
practically “all in” by the time the fatal 
shot was fired. 


I believe it would be perfectly practicable 
for any sportsman who desired it to pro- 
cure a dog of this breed which would an- 
swer the purpose of securing wounded deer 
without running any risk of either harass- 
ing or injuring the others. As to fox ter- 
riers I have had no experience with them 
personally, but I should be intensely sur- 
prised to learn of any risk to unwounded 
deer attending their use. 


I quite agree, however, with the editor’s 
expressed opinion as to the inadvisability of 
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permitting the use of dogs in deer hunting. 
Where the law allows it, I can see nothing 
unsportsmanlike in the individual use of 
dogs in this manner—but the law should 
not allow it. The reasons are sufficiently 
obvious, for, where one sportsman would 
use a dog in deer hunting for this legiti- 
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mate purpose, a dozen pot hunters would 

take the field with as many curs as they 

could collect and with the intention of us 

ing them in a manner which I certainly 

trust no thinking sportsman would desire 

to tolerate. SEELEY A. WALLEN. 
New Mexico. 


New Ruling on Taking Game from Mexico 


Editor Outdoor Life: Allow me to in- 
form you of a recent local ruling regarding 
bringing game across the border from Mex- 
ico at El Paso. I note your reply in the last 
issue to a subscriber. There has been so 
much rivalry upon the meat subject be- 
tween Cuidad Juarez and El Paso that they 
refused to let sportsmen bring out their 
game last May and June, one sportsman, to 
my knowledge, being stopped and his tur- 
key and deer both being confiscated. | 
made no effort to bring out any game, but 
the customs officer examined my baggage 


most thoroughly, hunting for same, making 
diligent inquiry. This may have been pure- 
ly local and for the time only, but it’s worth 
mentioning, in that I know you do not wish 
to misinform your inquirers. 

Indiana. J. N. LEDBETTER, M.D. 


[We have written the authorities at Mex- 
ico City for full information on this subject 
(as well as that of taking gums across, as 
we understand there is a late ruling on that 
as well), and as soon as we learn the par- 
ticulars will be glad to lay them before our 
readers.—Editor.] 


A Big Game Enthusiast Talks of Guns and Hunting 


Editor Outdoor Life: Outdoor Life cer- 
tainly looks good to me, any way you take 
it. I have been hunting moose in Ontario, 


Canada, and have had very good success. I 
have usually gone to the hills for the sole 
purpose of getting close to nature and in- 





BIG MOOSE KILLED NEAR GOWGANDA, ONTARIO, CANADA, 


NOVEMBER, 


1909, 


BY F. A. COOPER. 
These antlers have a 62%-inch spread, 25 points, and 14-inch bell. 
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A 52-INCH SPREAD. 


Killed in Matogawa Sink, Ontario, Canada, 
Nov., 1908. 


cidentally to bring home a head _ worth 
while. [| take a complete outfit with me 
from the states and get a canoe and Indian 
guide at North Bay and go until I see the 
one [| want. Have hunted moose three sea: 
sons and have three very fine heads, in 
size 46 inches, 52 inches and 62% inches, 





respectively. I have always found some one 
who could use the surplus meat, instead of 
letting it rot in the hills. 

I have been reading lately about the best 
kind of guns to use. The best gun is the 
one with which you can properly place 
your bullet with the first shot. I have 
killed a good many red deer and three 
moose with a .30-30 Winchester carbine, 
which I had made to order, and as light as 
the company would make it, and as yet 
only one deer has gotten away that I knew 
I hit. I have met several big bore cranks 
on my various trips who start right in to 
give me, what they think, fatherly advice 
as to the kind of gun to use, and tell me 
right off the reel that the .30-30 is not 
powerful enough. Well, it is all the metal 
that I want to carry in moose country. Il 
do all the shooting. I have my guide to 
help cook, chop wood, portage, etc. 

I have been told that usually the guides 
do most of the hunting, while the sports. 
men often stay at camp mixing “hot ones” 
and doping out the best kind of rifle for 
their friends to take with them next season. 

I want to hunt caribou this fall. Can you 
put me in touch with a good guide near to 
feeding grounds—one who knows? 

Penn. FRANK A. COOPER. 





[Probably some of our big game sports- 
men can enlighten Mr. Cooper on the last 
question asked.—Editor.] 


Should there be a Close Season on Bears ? 


Many are the imprecations heaped upon 
the head of Bruin. Many the crosses that 
this really noble game animal has to bear, 
sometimes unjustly. He is pictured (from 
the story books of our infancy up to the elo- 
quent but fakir stories of the daily press) 
as the bugaboo of the great outdoors—an 
animal just craving for the taste of human 
blood and the flesh of animals as well. 

On the contrary, what do we find? An 
animal that will attend strictly to his own 
business if let alone—and one who gen- 
erally makes it his business to get out of 
the immediate vicinity of the man-smell 
just as quickly as his legs will carry him, 
provided he is not wounded or cornered. 
When you are in at a bear get-away, you 
hear everything that is a-doing—the brush 
cracking, weeds snapping, and a general 


commotion and disturbance that will dem- 
onstrate immediately to the man with the 
gun that he is not being still-hunted by the 
animal he is after. Bears will kill stock 
when driven to desperation by hunger, and 
we have even heard that they will kill 
range animals when not so very hungry. 
But bears do not do this as a rule. They 
are far from the destructive animal in this 
respect that the mountain lion, or the wolf, 
or the coyote is. A man has but to go into 
their country during the late spring, sum- 
mer or early fall months in order to know 
that their principal food, at this time of 
year at least, is almost exclusive of meat. 

For these reasons we -= believe there 
should be a season of sanctity for the bear 
—a few months during which he should 
have absolute protection. What better 

















months for this close season than those dur- 
ing which his pelt in almost worthless, and 
during which time he is engaged in fewer 
depredations than any—June, July and 
August? While there are some sections of 
this continent in which bear fur is good 
during June, yet there are not many. It 
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would be safe to place the season at June 
15th to Sept. Ist and please all. 

Let us work for a uniform close season 
on all bears. Some states already provide 
such protection—why not all? We should 
like to hear from some of our old-time bear- 
hunting friends on this subject. 


A Great Hunting Field of the North 


Editor Outdoor Life: The game found 
here principally is moose, caribou, sheep and 
bear. A friend of mine who is a guide is 
now contracting to take parties out from 
July ist to October 10th or 15th—after that 
the rivers freeze up and it would be diffi- 
cult to get out unless with dog teams, and 
if there is not much snow, as is usually the 
case at that time of year, it would be both 
expensive and tiresome. Both Indians and 
white men are employed as guides. The 
hunting country here (near Whitehorse, 
Yukon Territory), covers some of our most 
picturesque inland rivers. 

One guide is in town today with seven 
moose, all shot last week, and secured very 
easily. This place (Whitehorse) is the end 
of the railroad, the trip to the hunting 


country from here being by motor boats. 
Trips of two to three months from. the 
states can be made here and return for 
from $1,000 to $1,500. Mosquito dope, with 
netting and head net, is necessary, but this 
is the only disagreeable thing to contend 
with. Fishing is good in July and August. 
The big game season opens September Ist. 
There is no danger of severe cold weather 
until after one is done hunting in the fall. 

I thought I would write some of my 
sportsman friends regarding this country, 
telling them what can be had here, etc., 
and naturally I thought of Outdoor Life 
first. I have never missed a copy of Out- 
door Life since the first issue. 

Yukon Territory. L. C. READ. 


Bear Brought Down by‘a Woman 


Mrs. Frank Golden of Payette, who is 
visiting her sister, Mrs. Call, and her cous- 
in, J. B. Kinzey, in the neighborhood of 
Twin Springs, Idaho, is the heroine of a 
bear hunt which almost ended disastrously, 
according to advices received Sunday from 
that section. 

It seems that Mrs. Golden, accompanied 
by Mr. Kinzey, started on a hunting trip, 
and had only gone two miles up Birch 
Creek when their dog ran a big black bear 
out of the brush. Mr. Kinzey got a shot at 
it as it started to run, and before going far 
the dog brought the bear to bay in a dense 
thicket. 

Mrs. Golden followed Mr. Kinzey in to 
where the dog was barking, the brush be- 
ing so thick they could not see the bear 
until they were within about 30 feet of it. 
Even then the brush was so thick they had 
to wait for several minutes before they 
could get a shot. 

In the encounter with the dog: the. bear 
came within clear range, and Mrs. Golden 
fired, the shot taking effect in its shoulder. 
This only made the bear more furious, and 
it returned to its attack upon the dog, and 
in the mixup which followed the hunters 
were afraid to take a shot for fear of killing 
the dog. 





In the conversation which followed rela- 
tive to the situation, the voices were detect- 
ed by the bear, and it sprang at Mr. Kin- 
zey before he was able to get action with 
his rifle, but he succeeded in knocking the 
animal down with the butt of his gun as it 
came in, after which he got in a couple of 
shots. 

The bear then started for Mrs. Golden, 
with Kinzey powerless to aid, as his last 
cartridge had been fired. 


He called to Mrs. Golden to shoot, which 
she did, the bear being so close that the 
fire from the rifle scorched its fur. The 
bear dropped from the impact of the shot, 
but rose and renewed the attack. Mrs. 
Golden fired another shot, which ended the 
battle, the bullet breaking his neck. 


According to Mr. Kinzey, if Mrs. Golden 
hadn’t kept a cool head and done some ex- 
cellent shooting, there is little doubt that 
she would have been killed. 

She states, however, that she was not 
badly frightened, as “it all happened so 
quick,” and displays the true sporting blood 
by saying that “she is going out again after 
another.” The bear was found to weigh 
about 300 pounds, and is a splendid speci- 
men. Mrs, Golden will have it mounted as 
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a trophy of her first experience in pursuit 
of big game. There are few women who 
have ever killed a bear fighting at close 
range, and Mrs. Golden is the admiration of 
Twin Springs. 

As the killing of a bear by a woman is 


an occurrence we seldom read about, I 
thought the account of it would be inter- 
esting to the readers of Outdoor Life. I 
am acquainted with the lady, and can vouch 
for the truthfulness of the story. 

Idaho. M. B. DOWNS. 


Echoes from the Game Fields 


Mr. C. W. Goss of Paoli, Ind., writes: 
“Quail are very plentiful here in southern 
Indiana this year. JI have been driving over 
portions of Orange County and have never 
seen Bob White so plentiful. They even 
roost in our Court House yard. While eat- 
ing dinner to-day I saw one perched on a 
neighbor’s back yard fence whistling. Two 
weeks ago [ found one in front of the jew- 
eler’s door with a broken neck, it having 
flown against an overhead wire. Quail 
have been in town now (October 19) about 
two or three weeks and do not seem much 


afraid.” 
* we ok 


Mr. L. E. Nelson of Steamboat Springs, 
Colo., writes, under date of October 16th: 
“Returned a few days ago from hunting 
trip on south fork of Williams Fork, Routt 
County. Found a big crowd ahead of us. 
We ran onto five or six elk carcasses that 
had been killed a few days prior to open- 
ing of deer season. One bull had been 
skinned out entirely, with another only the 
tusks removed, others the hind quarters. It 
was a Sad sight. 

o* * ” 


Mr. Steve Elkins, the big game hunter 
and guide of Yampa, Colo., writes, under 
date of October 15th: “As I suppose you 
are back from your hunt, will tell you of 
my trip with the Iowa boys. We caught 
eight bears in six days. Have you heard of 
anyone doing any better this season? Of 
course we were out twenty days, but the 
last of the trip was devoted to deer hunt- 
ing and other sport. All the boys went 
back well satisfied—three of them with two 
bears each and two with one bear. They 
will be back next year to clean up the rest 
of the bear family. All of the eight bears 
climbed trees and the boys were all in the 
races from start to finish. They were cer- 
tainly a good bunch of fellows and [ will be 
glad when the train whistles in next Sep- 
tember with this same crowd.” 


* * * 


Henry Nuckols, a well-known resident of 
Anaconda, Mont., was shot and instantly 
killed on October 7th, in the Big Hole coun- 
try, by his friend of years’ standing, 
Charles W. Harrison. Mr. Harrison made 
the unfortunete mistake of taking his friend 
for an elk. It seems that the two 
men had left their camp, which was 
in the Wise River country, about five 


miles south of the Reed ranch, and 
were loking for big game. Both car- 
ried rifles of high power. They had 
had proceeded about a mile when they 
stopped and agreed to separate and travel 
in opposite directions. Mr. Harrison had 
been walking for about 15 minutes after 
leaving his companion when he saw a dis- 
turbance of the bushes some distance 
ahead. He immediately fired at the bushes 
and later was horrified to find that the bul- 
let had struck Mr. Nuckols, killing him in- 
stantly. 
a * * 

One of our readers is interested in know- 
ing something of jaguar hunting in Central 
America. If any of our big game hunting 
friends can give us any general information 
on the subject, we shall be glad to publish 
it for the benefit of our readers at large. 

+ * oa 


The proposition of restocking the Big 
Horn Mountains of Wyoming with elk from 
the Yellowstone Park and Jackson Hole 
country has received some attention of 
late. A Wyoming cattle man (who proba- 
bly knows more about long-tailed elk than 
the short-tail variety) has made the follow- 
ing statement: “A few of the enterprising 
citizens of Sheridan have shown a com- 
mendable interest in restocking the Big 
Horn range. They have been responsible 
for the shipment of elk from Jackson’s Hole 
to Sheridan, and have made a spiendid start 
in the right direction. It seems to me, 
however, that there is a better way than 
shipping, and that would be to drive the 
elk. We've got the best cowboys in the 
world right here in northern Wyoming, and 
to them the driving of a huge bunch of elk 
would be a lark. Why not get a big gang 
of cowboys, go over and round up a couple 
of thousand elk and drive them to their 
new feeding. grounds. Once there, they 
would stay, and the Big Horns would be re- 
stocked in a day.” W. G. Buehner, a Wy- 
oming sportsman, in commenting on the 
driving scheme, writes: “The idea of 
driving elk on horse back was tried out in 
California a few years ago, and I for one 
don’t think it would be a profitable under- 
taking in Wyoming. If we stop to consider 
the cost to the State, for murder trials, 
damages, etc., and the cost to society in 
human life and example, then the game 
range would better have been left for the 
game.” 




















The Colt New Service 


By George W. Brooks 


I am deeply interested in the discussions 
that from time to time grace the pages of 
your best of sporting magazines, more es- 
pecially in the rifle, revolver and the shot- 
gun line. 

There is one thing I am not able to un- 
derstand, however, and that is in all the 
sporting publications with which I am ac- 
quainted I have yet to see any mention of 
the Colt New Service revolver. This seems 
strange to me, as I know of only two other 
revolvers that I can put on equal terms 
with this weapon, the single action army 
and the Bisley model single action Colt. In 
some respects even these well known and 
favored weapons are inferior to the New 
Service double action revolver. I have a New 
Service double action revolver, caliber .44- 
40, 7% inch barrel, that I have owned for 
several years. I have shot it more’ than 
1,500 times, with both black and smokeless 
powder; carried it everywhere I went, and 
it has never failed to act in any way; also 
the blue has only worn off in one place on 
the muzzle from chafing in the holster. 

Today, if I would sell it, I could get more 
for it than I paid the dealer for it when 
new. 

I use black powder ammunition, as_ the 
smokeless cartridges on the market at pres- 
ent, in this caliber, have a heavy copper 
jacketed soft-point bullet; the:copper jacket 
is as heavy as the jacket on a .30 U. S. 
army bullet; and when it strikes hard sub- 
stances such as rocks and wood, the bullet 
expands back to the jacket and then the 
jacket cuts off all the expanded lead; the 
effect is similar to hard nose full jacketed 
bullets. 

This bullet needs no such jacket, at least 
for use in Colt’s revolvers, as the penetra- 


black powder 


tion is excellent, even with 
and common lead bullets. 

Also the shocking power is all that could 
be wished. On one occasion I shot a cow 
in the head with it; she was down and 
could not recover, so to end her suffering 
I shot her. The bullet tore through her 
head above one eye, and, ranging down- 
wards, struck her jaw bone at the strong- 
est place; her jaw bone was completely 
shattered and the place where the bullet 
emerged was so large one could almost put 
his shut fist in the hole. 

For accuracy it is equally hard to beat; 
any shot at all used to shooting full serv- 
ice loads in a revolver can put all six bul- 
lets from it into a twelve-inch circle at 75 
yards, off-hand. 

Time and again Arthur Headrick of Red 
Bluff, Calif., has hit spots on tree trunks 
the size of a half-dollar at 20 yards, using 
full service loads, and shooting off-hand, 
with my revolver. 

On one occasion, to amuse some friends, 
while in a buggy, going at a full trot, I gave 
a demonstration of my ability with this 
weapon, shooting at fenceposts as I passed 
them. I scored eighteen hits in succession 
and the road wasn’t the best by any means, 
being fairly rough. 

I am not writing this to boost my shoot- 
ing, however, but to do justice to an excel- 
lent weapon that I think does not receive 
due notice. 

This six-shooter is “fool-proof,’ as drop- 
ping it on the floor from an elevation of 
five feet will not explode it, even if it 
strikes on the hammer. I know—for I 


dropped mine, loaded, and it struck hard 
enough to leave the print of the hammer in 
My revolver weighs almost 


the floor, too. 
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three pounds, loaded, and has a rebounding 
hammer. The single action Colt revolvers 
of both styles named above must be either 
carried on an exploded cartridge or kept 
with the hammer in the safety-notch, to 
prevent accidents. 

Also, the frame of these single action 
guns, while solid, is composed of several 
pieces held in place by screws, while the 
New Service frame is all in one piece, the 
side plate and the cylinder being the only 
part of the mechanism that is not solid; 
this is, of course, impossible to make any 
other way in a side-ejecting style. 

Personally I prefer the New Service to the 
single action Colt Frontier revolver, as the 
ejection of shells is simultaneous; whereas 
the single action ejects one shell at a time 
—this last feature was what won the cow- 
punchers, however, as they could eject 
shells as fired and load as they fired; keep- 
ing the gun ready for business while “shoot- 
ing up the town” and preventing anyone 
“running in” on them while reloading. 

These two styles of weapons will always 
be popular, but I think the single action is 
most accurate in use for rapid firing; how- 
ever, if a man is a “gunfighter,” no one 
could “run in” on him with safety if he 
shot the New Service revolver, and if a 
man is not a “gunfighter” he should never 
pack a six-shooter. By “gunfighter” I mean 
a man that can hit a water bucket offhand 
at twenty feet without using the sights at 
all—that is, shooting with what cowboys 
call the ‘expert drop.” 

To do this style of shooting requires prac- 
tice; the eyes being kept on the object fired 
at and judging when to fire by the “feel” 
of the handle. The revolver is whipped 
from the holster and fired as it leaves the 
belt. 

In shooting a single action Army Colt, or 
the Bisley model, the revolver is whipped 
from the holster, slightly higher than when 
using a double action revolver, and as it is 
thrown on the object the thumb is allowed 
to slide over the hammer and slip off— 
the trigger being pulled simultaneously 
with this action; with practice this action 
will bring the speed of fire nearly up to 
the double action or the automatic pistol. 
The operation being performed while lining 
up the gun from the shock of the recoil. 


Target practice, where the sights are used, 
is all very well for target shooters, but for 
the man that wishes to acquire accuracy 
of aim in order to live out his full measure 
of years—in other words, who is practicing 
revolver shooting for self-defense, is of no 
value at all, or next to none. Target prac- 
tice, of the kind I have outlined, is of use, 
for in a dark street, or anywhere where the 
sights cannot be seen—or, as in fighting, 
where one is “too busy” to see them—this 
sort of practice will enable the one that 
tries it to shoot approximately as well as 
if he used the sights. 

In conclusien I will say I do not have 
much use for any revolver of less than a 
.44-40 or a .45 caliber; of course these wea- 
pons cannot be worn in a large majority of 
places—so a man is forced to rely on a 
pocket model, of very doubtful capacity, of 
some make or other. These arms are pret- 
ty good for “bluffing,” but they must not 
be relied upon absolutely at such work as 
stopping a desperado. I do not think there 
ever will be made, in our day at least, a 
pocket gun that will combine light weight, 
small bulk and the shocking power and ef- 
fectiveness of the .44-40 and the .45 Colt, 
heavy cowboy belt-guns. No one must im- 
agine, however, that the .32-20 of any 
length of barrel or weight of frame can 
equal in shocking power or penetration the 
.44-40 or the..45 Colt; such a proposition 
would be preposterous as 20 grains of pow- 
der and half as mueh weight of bullet can- 
not be expected to equal a charge of 40 
grains of powder and 200 grains of bullet. 
And the .45 Colt has 38 grains of powder 
and 255 grains of lead. 

More powder in proportion to weight of 
bullet does not give greater penetration or 
shocking power; the .38-40 has the same 
charge of powder as the .45 Colt, and 180 
grains of bullet, yet the .45 is greatly the 
superior of the .38-40. 

To illustrate: The .45-90-300 Winchester 
cartridge develops 1480 feet per second, 
with 1457 foot-pounds muzzle energy; the 
.45-70-500 develops 1179 feet per second and 
has a muzzle energy of 1542 foot-pounds. 
The .45-90-300 has a penetration of thirteen 
% inch pine boards with lead bullets; the 
.45-70-500 has a penetration of eighteen % 
inch pine boards. The penetration and power 

















of blow are in favor of the .45-70; the tra- 
jectory and velocity are in favor of the 
45-90. 
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The .32-20 is remarkable for its size, how- 
ever, and for a pocket arm will answer very 
well in place of the heavier calibers. 


The ’06 Springfield Pointed Bullet on Game 
By C. B. Hubbs 


I noticed in your last month’s magazine 
inquiry about the ’06 Springfield cartridge. 
Several members of the Southern Califor- 
nia Rifles, of which I am a member, use 
their Springfields for hunting as well as tar- 
get work and find them good killers. 

I have my limit, both killed with the ’06 
cartridge. The first I got at long range, 
the bullet entering the left side between 
the ribs (striking no bone), smashed the 
heart and pulped the lungs and, breaking 
two ribs on right side, making a hole about 
1% inches in diameter. One bullet was 
sufficient though I will have to admit that 
I had to fire several times to get the range, 
which was about 400 yards. I used the 
U. M. C. 172-grain cartridge, which has an 
extremely sharp point, on the above trip. 

The other buck was shot at close range; 
he whirled as I fired, and got the 150-grain 
service bullet in the hip instead of the 
chest, and received another squarely in the 
middle behind as he went over the ridge. 
Neither bullet entered the chest, but they 
made an awful mess of the entrails, which, 
together with a broken hip, kept him from 
traveling very far. 

I heard my hunting partner firing away at 
him on the other side of the ridge, but as 
his rifle only had the service - sight, he 
couldn’t pick up the game fast enough to 
score more than one hit. I followed him 
up, and after wasting some more good car- 
tridges on him as he dodged through the 
dense brush managed to get in a heart shot 
which stopped him for good. All the shots 
but the last were too far back to knock 
him out instantly—but all would have killed 
within a half hour. I measured the holes 
in the hide where the bullets came out, 


with the following results: One hole 4’’x 
1%”, one hole 2%" x1” and two holes 14%4”"< 
1%”. Above measurements were made 
when the hide had dried for a week, hence 
were a good deal smaller than when the 
hide was green. One of the bullets stayed 
in the body. The point was not deformed 
for the first half-inch, but the back half 
was flattened to half its original thickness; 
the surplus lead being squeezed out of the 
base and the whole bullet bent like a boom- 
erang. 

The bullet evidently makes its wound by 
tumbling end over end with great rapidity. 

At ranges under 500 yards the short, 
sharp-pointed bullet evidently is wobbling 
like a top when it first begins to spin, con- 
sequently when it hits anything under that 
range its point is off center at instant of 
impact, causing it to tumble. 

According to ordnance reports, at the 
longer ranges the above bullet drills a neat 
round hole which would support the suppo- 
sition that by that time it has settled down 
and is flying steadily. 

After seeing the wounds made by the 
spitzer bullets and cleaning out the mess of 
“innards” of that last deer, I believe that I 
will stick to the ’06 cartridge for a while, 
and it don’t need a hollow point, either. 

I used an ’06 Springfield fitted with a 
Lyman receiver rear sight and service front 
sight, on both the above trips. The Lyman 
is fine, except that the sight graduations 
and pointer are no good, the former being 
too coarse and the latter having a play of 
1/64”. I made a new pointer and pasted 
on a paper scale and shellacked it over to 
keep moisture from spoiling it. I intend tu 
have lines ruled in the slide before I go 
out next season. 


Well Satisfied with the .22 Colt Target Revolver 


By William 


In the October number of my favorite 
magazine I notice a few comments by Mr. 
Sturges F. Weeks on the new Colt .22 cali- 





F. Rhodes 


ber revolver, which I think should not be 
allowed to pass unnoticed, as in my opin- 
jon they are not altogether correct and 
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might lead to the uninitiated getting a 
wrong idea concerning the little gun. 

The most serious of these mistakes is 
Mr. Weeks’ statement concerning the check- 
ing of the hammer spur, where he says 
that should the thumb slip off in cocking, a 
premature explosion might follow. I would 
like to see this gun fired in this way. 

Since reading that statement I have ex- 
perimented with mine, and find it cannot 
be fired unless the trigger is held clear 
back in firing position. If the trigger is 
not pulled back this far the hammer will 
fall on the safety block and no discharge 
can occur. 

Again he says the grip is not what it 
should be. In this matter I understand that 
what is a good grip for one man may not 
be for another, but I have found that by 
holding rather high in the stock, the ham- 
mer may be cocked by allowing the gun to 
swing upward and to the right, then catch- 
ing the hammer and cocking as the gun 
swings downward again and by extending 
the thumb along the left side of frame and 
placing some on back of the cylinder latch 
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with a rather firm pressure a very good 
and firm hold is secured. In the matter of 
sights, I agree with Mr. Weeks, and expect 
to place a Sheard sight on my gun, which 
will, I am sure, give much better results. 

I think Mr. Weeks must have secured a 
gun with an exceptionally heavy pull, as 
he says it pulls somewhere around six 
pounds. Mine pulled about four pounds 
when I got it and I lightened the pull to a 
little under three. 

As to ammunition for this arm, my best 
results have been obtained with Peters seml- 
smokeless cartridges. The black foul the 
gun very quickly, and the full smokeless 
loads, especially in Winchester make, seem 
to be a little too strong, swelling the shells 
and making extraction a little difficult, 
though they shoot very well. 

The Peters semi-smokeless shoot very 
clean and accurate and the gun is very easy 
to clean afterward. 

On the whole, I think the little Colt is a 
pretty fine little weapon and capable of per- 
forming much better than the average 
shooter can hold. 


The National Matches Biennially lnstend of Annually 
A Suggestion. 


There is considerable quiet talk as to the 
advisability of making the national rifle 
matches a biennial affair instead of holding 
them yearly. That they have been a tre- 
mendous factor in arousing interest in shoot- 
ing throughout all branches of the military 
service and the national guard is not denied. 
Since they were instituted by an act of Con- 
gress appropriating money for the national 
trophy, medals and prizes, Congress has in- 
creased the appropriation for the national 
guards from cne to two million dollars an- 
nually, with the understanding that $500,000 
of this appropriation was to be expended in 
rifle practice. Out of this money the ex- 
penses of the teams at the national match 
are paid. In many cases these expenses 
constitute a very formidable drain on the 
state’s allotment. Especially is this the case 
with the smaller states and _ territories. 
These usually have long trips, involving 


heavy transportation charges and considera- 
ble pay for the members of the team while 
on duty coming and going. An officer in the 


Arizona national guard receives the same as 
an officer of similar rank in the New York 
national guard while on duty, so that the 
team expenses for the smaller states are as 
high as those for the larger states, although 
the amount of money received from the na- 
tional government is very much less. 

The result has been that where a small 
state sends a team to the tournament each 
year it finds itself with little left for rifle 
practice at home. These states and terri- 
tories are anxious to apply a certain amount 
of the Federal appropriation to the construc- 
tion and equipment of state ranges and for 
rifle practice among the members of the 
guard at home. It is also felt that if the 
matches were held every two years there 
would be greater novelty and more interest 
taken in them. 

The army has adopted a two-year system 
instead of annual matches partly on account 
of the fact that the army maneuvers and in- 
dividual camps of instructions are held in 
alternate years. Preparations for the na- 
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tional matches and attendance thereon con- 
sume considerable time on the part of the 
members of the teams and practically elimi- 
nates them from participation in the maneu- 
ver. For the last two years the army has 
supplied the officers and men for the Camp 
Perry range during the National Rifle As- 
sociation matches, as well as during the na- 
tional matches. As this involves the serv- 
ices of more than one hundred officers and 
over one thousand experienced enlisted men, 
it seriously handicaps the training of the 
national guardsmen by the regular officers 
during the maneuver years. It also accen- 
tuates the serious shortage of regular army 
officers. If, however, the national matches 
required the services of twice as many oOffi- 
cers and enlistment from the reguiar army, 
to conduct them, their value as a military 
feature to the country would be well worth 
the expenditure. 

By next year the government of the Unit- 
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ed States will possess a rifle range of suffi- 
cient size and equipment to take care of the 
national matches. It is constructing a new 
range near Sparta, Wisconsin, in connection 
with the artillery range there, and on this 
range the national matches can be accom- 
modated. It is doubtful, however, whether 
the National Rifle Association matches 
could be shot there, as there will probably 
be only one bank of targets, fifty in number, 
so that only one stage of one match could 
be shot at a time. At Camp Perry, with its 
equipment of more than two hundred tar- 
gets, it is possible to shoot several matches 
simultaneously. The national guard is not 
partial to the idea of going to Sparta, which 
is not accessible to civilization. New York 
expects to have its range completed by 1912, 
and if it invites the tournament it will be a 
formidable bidder. WM. WOLFF, 


Secy. Nat’l Board for Promotion 
Washington. of Rifle Practice. 


The Big Game Rifle 
By A Steady Hold 


During the early history of our beloved 
America the shooting of large game ani- 
mals was a necessity. Later it became a 
pastime, but today it is a science. 

The rifle, through a process of evolution, 
has changed from the flintlock to the au- 
tomatic. In the early days to charge a 
flintlock a quantity of loose powder was 
poured down the long and muzzle-heavy 
barrel, on top of which was pushed a ball 
of lead patched with a bit of cloth. The 
charge was fired by means of a spark from 
a flint, which was fastened in the hammer 
above the priming pan. Today a modern 
rifle can be discharged and recharged mere- 
ly by touching the trigger. Still there re- 
mains something to be done before we shall 
have the best possible rifle for big game 
shooting. 

Nobody will deny that the best rifle for 
this purpose is the one that weighs the 
least, shoots the straightest and kills the 
quickest. We must, therefore, consider as 
the cardinal features weight, model, cali- 
ber, power, accuracy, etc. 

The weight should not exceed seven 
pounds. Since this weight has proven am- 


ply strong for any game in this country it 
is folly to carry about a gun heavier than 
this approximate weight. 

The model should be preferably of the 
bolt action type. The bolt may be manipu- 
lated either by a finger knob or by some 
other suitable device. The old style bolt 
action is the most reliable and safest ac- 
tion that the world has so far produced. 
When one turns down the finger knob of a 
Mauser, or any similar bolt action rifle, he 
feels safe and his fear of firing does not 
destroy the pleasure of it. 

The bolt action is simple, positive, light 
and strong. It is a trifle slower than some 
other forms cf action, but is rapid enough, 
I am sure, to satisfy any sportsman who 
does not want every possible advantage of 
his game. The outline should in every par- 
ticular be trim and shapely, without super- 
fluous weight or clumsiness anywhere. 

The Sauer & Sons German sporting Mau- 
ser, while a trifle heavy, more nearly ap- 
proaches good model than any rifle that has 
come under my observation. 

The caliber should not be smaller than 
7 mm. nor larger than 8 mm _ According 
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to the present development of missiles a 
caliber smaller than 7 mm. (.28% caliber) 
has not sufficient shocking power for game 
larger than deer. On the other hand a mis- 
sile larger than 8 mm. (.31% caliber) can- 
not be fired through the air at a suffi- 
ciently high rate of speed, unless the arm 
is made unduly heavy or the missile is made 
unduly short; either would be objection- 
able. 

The law of ballistics demands that a mis- 
sile have a length commensurate with its 
diameter in order to overcome resistance to 
a commendable degree. We are limited by 
this law, and cannot have good penetration 
with a short, thick missile. If we chose 
to use a .45 caliber, one of three conditions 
results—a heavy gun, low velocity, or a 
short missile—all are undesirable, in the 
light of modern ballistics, which aims at 
the lightest gun with the greatest killing 
power. 

Anyone who has gone to the mountains, 
even a few times, for big game, knows from 
experience that he gets tired from tramp- 
ing and climbing; he knows that the cost 
of his license, his transportation to and 
from the hunting ground, his guide hire, 
and other necessary expenses, not infre- 
quently makes a single shot at the anima! 
he wants cost him $25,$50or perhaps $100. 
When he realizes this he certainly appreci- 
ates the lightness, accuracy, and the killing 
power of a rifle. 

A big game hunter should look with sus- 
picion upon any rifle that will not fire its 
missile entirely through its game at 200 
yards. The old Sharp’s rifle, and some oth- 
ers firing 400 or 500 grains of lead, will fire 
their heavy slugs through both shoulders 
of a bull elk at this distance with some 
degree of regularity; but I know of no mod- 
ern high power rifle that will do this with 
a soft nose missile. The 8 mm. cartridge, 
with its long 236-grain missile as loaded by 
the German factories will come nearest to 
doing it. 

But the soft nose, or lead pointed missile 
has seen its day. (Let me say here that 
it is improper to speak of a modern, rod- 
like missile as a bullet, since this word is 
synonymous with the word ball, and relates 
to a sphere.) The soft-nose missile cannot 


be fired at a very high velocity, is not ac- 
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curate, and is very erratic in its killing ef- 
fect. And now that we are able to get a 
sufficiently high velocity the full jacketed 
missile will altogether replace the soft nose 
for big game shooting. 

The shape of the point of the full-jack- 
eted missile for big game shooting will de- 
pend entirely upon the velocity with which 
it is fired. At a high velocity, that ap- 
proaching 2600 to 2800 feet per second, the 
point must be thin and sharp. At this ex- 
treme velocity the taper of the sharp point 
will so violently fling aside the tissues as 
it passes through that in most cases great 
shock will result, and often much destruc- 
tion, or blowing out, of tissue with its exit, 
while the same missile, if fired at a velocity 
of say 2000 or less feet per second would 
slip through an animal generally without 
much shock. Therefore, as the velocity is 
reduced the point of the missile must be 
changed and given a shallow concavity. 
The concaved facet on the point of an 8 
mm. missile fired at 2000 feet per second 
should be 5 or 5% mm. in diameter. The 
point of the missile case should be thick 
and strong so that it will not rupture. 

Such a missile, weighing 230 or 240 
grains, fired at a velocity of 2000 feet or 
more per second will produce, probably, as 
great a shock as can be delivered from a 
shoulder arm—the shock from such a mis- 
sile is greater and far more constant than 
from any similar soft nose missile. As the 
velocity is increased the diameter of the 
concavity on the point of the missile must 
be reduced until we reach a perfectly sharp 
point at 2600 or 2700 feet velocity. It will 
be necessary, in order to attain the very 
high velocity of 2700 feet and more, not 
only to make the point perfectly sharp, but 
also to reduce the weight of the missile 
somewhat, or, to use a heavier gun than 1 
have prescribed. 

In conclusion I wish to say a word about 
striking energy. It is a term highly mis- 
leading, and as set down in trade cata- 
logues, has almost no significance. 

Striking energy is dependent upon weight 
of missile and velocity, while penetration 
depends upon weight, velocity and caliber. 
The striking energy of a thick, short mis- 
sile may be considerable at a few feet from 
the gun, but at 200 yards would be sadly 

















wanting, and the higher the velocity the 
more marked would be this variation—this 
is owing to the very great resistance of- 
fered by the atmosphere to a large, short 
missile when forced to high velocity. 

The penetration of such a missile is for 
the same reason not very great. Therefore 
the short, thick missile at long range, even 
when started at a high velocity, is lacking 
not only in striking energy but in penetra- 
tion as well. This is not the case with a 
long and well-balanced missile, one that has 
a length proportionate to its diameter. The 
inertia of such a missile, when set in high 
motion, tends much better to maintain its 
velocity both through rare and dense me- 
dia. If, therefore, the striking energy 
of a missile be mentioned at all in con- 
nection with a hunting rifle it should 
be taken at the game distance or 200 
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yards, and not at a few feet from the gun. 

It is the penetration that kills. The gun 
and the shooter receive the full striking 
energy of any missile fired from a shoulder 
arm, but there is no penetration in that di- 
rection and neither is hurt. Again, we 
might deliver a bowling-alley ball with suf- 
ficient force to produce a striking energy 
of 4000 pounds against the shoulder of a 
large bear without greatly disabling him, 
because there would be no penetration. On 
the other hand, a little, well-balanced 7 mm. 
missile with half that striking energy, if 
well placed, would ground the bear in- 
stantly. 

Recapitulation: A 6% or 7 pound bolt 
action rifle, trim and handleable, using a 
properly-constructed, full metal jacketed 7 
or 8 mm. missile, will carry well, shoot 
well and kill well. 


A Desirable Boy’s Rifle 
By Ashley A. Haines 


I have always thought that the average 
boy of today fails to fully appreciate the 
value of the rifle that for the trifling sum 
of $5 or so may be his. Perhaps the case 
might be different if the rifle was held at 
a higher price, for it is generally conceded 
that anything easily acquired is seldom 
prized as highly as the same article selling 
at a higher figure. Some would imagine 
that a man—a full-grown man—was wasting 
his time to be seen experimenting with one 
of these inexpensive though nevertheless in- 
teresting and valuable little rifles, but any- 
one can easily overlook anything of this 
kind, for if they have had any experience 
with some of the best of these cheap rifles 
they can at once conclude that their critic 
has not. I am ready to admit, and regret 
that I should have to do so, that there are 
far too many cheap rifles now on the mar- 
ket, and to state that several models could 
be mentioned that should never have been 
allowed placed on sale; but in spite of this 
fact there are some deserving of more than 
ordinary notice, and one of these is the lit- 
tle Winchester bolt action, single shot, 
model 1904, chambered for the regular short 
and long cartridges, and selling at such a 
ridiculously lew figure that any boy pos- 
sessed of an ambition to possess one should 





have no difficulty in having such longing 
easily satisfied. That the majority fail to 
appreciate the value of this rifle for the boy 
is the real reason of this effort, and I think 
that when the reader has followed this to a 
close and taken a look at the targets sub- 
mitted, all made at 25 yards, from rest, that 
many of them will agree with me that, for 
the money invested, one will get more real 
value than in some other guns selling at a 
higher price. 

This little gun was purchased for the boy 
a short time ago, and, for his first rifle, l 
am of the opinion that the selection made 
was an excellent one. Up to date the rifle 
has been fired about 200 times, and, for the 
limited number of shots the targets sub- 
mitted will, I beli¢éve, be considered more 
than good, and especially when it is stated 
that all of the shooting was with the coarse, 
open factory sights and trigger pull just as 
the gun left the factory. Perhaps it should 
be stated that the front sight was smoked 
to show up plainer, otherwise the above is 
strictly true. One reason the shooting was 
done with the coarse factory sights and six 
pound trigger pull, which had a rather long 
and disagreeable creep, was that I wanted 
to see just what could be expected from 
one of these guns as sent out from the fac- 
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tory, and just as, probably, three-fourths of 
them would be used by those into whose 
hands they would eventually fall. 





Cut No, 1 





Cut No. 4 


Cut No. 1 shows 50 consecutive shots with 
the Winchester smokeless greaseless cart- 
tridge. This was before-the sights had been 
properly adjusted and, as will be noticed, 
the shots are grouped high. The next 50 
shots are shown in cut No. 2, being fired 
after the gun was correctly sighted. In this 
target it will be observed that all of the bul- 
lets are inside the black but one, one-half of 
this being out. No. 1measures across at widest 
point 14”, though it takes a 114%” circle to 
enclose all the shots in No. 2. No. 3 shows 
10 shots measuring at widest place %”; cut 
No. 4 measuring 13/16”; No. 5 measuring 
while cut No. 6 represents the best 
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Cut No. 5 
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group made, and last, measuring but 9/16” 
across at widest place, and this all with a $5 
Winchester, that any boy can purchase in 


Cut No. 3 





Cut No. 6 


any gun store in the land, assured when 
he lets the “V” slide out of his fingers that 
he will possess a gun capable of doing just 
as good work under the same conditions, and 
from machine rest—well, I don’t know just 
what might be expected from one of them, 
but would be more than interested to learn 
what could be done with one when 
so shot, or when shot by an expert using a 
telescope sight. I fancy that there would 


be surprises galore in store for many rifle- 
men who have always been accustomed to 
more expensive arms. 

All the shooting mentioned above was 
with the regular long Winchester smokeless, 
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greaseless cartridge, but later 20 consecutive 
shots were fired with the short cartridge, 
smokeless, greaseless Winchester make, all 
being just nicely enclosed in a 1” circle. 
Two 10-shot groups were then fired with the 
same kind of ammunition, but in the long 
rifle size, one of these groups being easily 
enclosed in a circle 11%” in diameter and 
the other in one measuring 14”. Of course 
the gun is not calculated to handle this cart- 
tridge, but I fancy that it might do fairly 
well in this gun, with its slow twist, up 
to 50 yards. The largest 10-shot group made 


in all the shooting was 1%”, while the 
smallest was 9/16” as has been mentioned. 

For a cheap gun, with coarse, open sights, 
six-pound pull, with a disagreeable drag, and 
having only a 21” barrel, and gun weighing 
only four pounds, the performance looks 
good to me for the gun, anyway—so good, 
in fact, that I am inclined to leave off as I 
began by saying that I believe that the av- 
erage boy doesn’t more than half appreciate 
just what a prize he can draw for just an 
ordinary-sized $5 bill. 


Brigadier General William Crozier 


Among the army officers engaged in en- 
couraging rifle practice the name of Briga- 
dier General William Crozier, U. S. Army, 
stands high on the list. As chief of ord- 
nance his professional duties keep him in 


carriage for the sea coast fortifications. 

General Crozier graduated from West 
Point in 1876 and was detailed with the 
ordnance department in 1881. As a captain 
he was stationed at the Sandy Hook prov- 








BRIG. GEN. WM. CROZIER, U. 


close touch with rifle practice and he gives 
evidence of his interest by attending the 
matches at Camp Perry each year. Since 
General Crozier has been chief of ordnance 
the present model of rifle used by the army 
and the national guard has been perfected 
and the ammunition has been greatly im- 
proved. General Crozier also designed the 
latest model of wire-wrapped gun for the 
army and in connection with General Buf- 
fington the present type of disappearing gun 








S. A., CHIEF OF ORDNANCE. 


ing grounds and the Watertown arsenal, 
where he rendered brilliant service. He 
was ordnance officer in the Philippines and 
with the China relief expedition from 1899 
to 1900 and was made chief of ordnance in 
November, 1901. He is now serving his 
third detail of four years each and as he 
will not retire until 1919 is likely to long 
centinue at the head of the ordnance bureau. 
He is a member of the board of ordnance 
and fortifications, was a member of the 
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Taft coast defense board and is on the 
board for the fortification of the Panama 
canal. In 1899 General Crozier was one ot 
the American delegates to the first peace 
conference at The Hague. 

Since General Crozier has been chief of 
ordnance the department has increased from 
65 to 85 officers and the work has been 
greatly extended because of the increase in 
the activities of the army, the defense of 
the Panama canal, the fortifying of the 
coasts and rifle work in the national guard. 

General Crozier is heartily in sympathy 
with the movement for the revival of rifle 
practice among civilians. At present there 
are some 78 civilian rifle clubs and 44 school- 


boy rifle clubs, to which General Crozier 
lends whatever assistance is possible under 
the law. He has strongly recommended the 
passage of a bill appropriating $100,000 for 
the advancement of rifle practice among 
civilians and in schools and is a strong be- 
liever in preparing the young men of the 
country to bear arms for their country in 
case of war. 

General Crozier is assisted in the work 
of advancing rifle practice by Lieutenant 
Colonel John T. Thompson, who has de- 
voted the past ten years to the study of 
the rifle and who is now in charge of the 
small arms division of the bureau. 


A Warm Advocate of the Springfield 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Having noted in 
your magazine for November that Mr. W. 
G. Buehner of Wyoming wishes information 
concerning the .30 U. S. Springfield, I will 
submit some ordnance findings, and a few 
personal observations concerning our 
Uncle’s latest production that may be of 
benefit to the rifle cranks, some of whom 
may think that he has a clumsy, heavy, 
ugly rifle, fit only for use in war. This, 
however, is not the case, and by comparing 
the following dimensions they will find that 
the government arm fits most men like a 
tailor-made suit. The short stock and shot- 
gun butt are in evidence. 


Some dimensions: 


eR Oe SI ov kiawad svc cwandécedvanasatee 23.79” 
Rifling, 4 grooves. 
Twist of rifling uniform, 1 turn in....10” 
So RE cy PCR ee rere we,” 0.004” 
Height of sight above axis of bore ........ 1.05” 
Distance between sights.................. 22.1254” 
Drop Of BOCK (OF GEOOK) ..6.cccnccsacecevess 2.089’ 
Distance from trigger to butt plate .... 12.74’ 
Length of gun complete.................... 43.212”’ 
Total weight with oiler and thong —_ 8.69 Ibs 
PE DES. x ov 0 snuceisesdncibaeens teckel to 4% lbs 
WHEN é3.5.savhortennctawads sh 0neebeneKen e700" per sec 
WT Ee OE WUNOE 5 nnstbcecveccavitaceseteteds 150 gers 
Weight of powder charge...... ......... 50gTs 
Free recoil foot pounds .................. 14. 98 ibs 

Penetration: 50 100 500 1000 

a : Feet. Yds. Yds. Yds. 
1” white pine boards 

placed 1” apart ...... 33.5 46.7 24.3 12.8 
Seasoned oak across 

reer a 12.2 33.6 


Low steel plate 0.3843”’..through through 


Point-blank danger space, fired from 
standing position, ordinary height man, 
718.6 vards. 

Poiut blank danger space fired from lying 
down position, rifle 12” from ground: 589.7 
yards Using the battle sight, the bullet at 


its highest point is not over two feet above 
the line of sight, for these distances. (Bat- 
tle sight 530 yards.) 

Danger space, standing position, for the 
horizontal axis of bore of barrel is 400 
yards. Sittiiig position, 307.3 yards. Lying 
down position, rifle 12” from ground, 204.79 
yards. 

Table of fire giving foot pounds, velocity, 
summit of trajectory each 100 yards, and 
the extreme range of the 1903 Springfield, 
1906 ammunition. Velocity 2,700 feet per 
second, 78 feet from muzzle of gun: 


w 4 bs ae 
2) w ey) =} ao Nee 
eB Sa °F $8 ba sac 
as oFo Sf Ff Foe «Bb 
BS pao ot Kh | foe ° 

= . as = z ae 

: ? : eS ee 

: : a-% 

100 0.116 2465.09 2024.47 0.055 50.9 
200 0.244 2244.75 1678.74 0.241 103.8 
300 0.384 2038.58 1384.53 0.595 157.5 
400 0.539 1846.02 1136.32 1.168 212.4 
500 0.709 1668.16 927.09 2.035 270.5 
1000 1.865 1068.31 380.23 14.480 580.7 
asee 5.394 709.54 167.72 131.765 1174.5 


3000 9.999 494.89 81.59 4931594 1776.8 
5465.8* 31.359 208.57 13.81 6844.220 3432.4 





*Extreme range. 

These rifles are equipped with magnifi- 
cent open sights, having a “U” as well as 
a peep sight, with sliding scale graduated in 
distances of 25 yards. Each hundred yards 
is marked in plain figures. The odd hun- 
dreds are on the right, while the even hun- 
dreds are on the left. The drift of the bul- 
let is corrected automatically as the slide is 
clamped at that distance, up to 600 yards, 
and for part of the drift beyond that dis- 
tance, With the leaf down the open sight 
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corresponds to 530 yards (battle sight). For 
quick shooting up to 600 yards this sight 
is very effective with a little practice. 


Twenty-three aimed shots per minute may 
be fired as a single loader; 25 shots as a 
repeater, using the magazine; firing from 
the hip, using the magazine, 35 shots per 
minute. 


As regards accuracy the following table 
will explain: 





r Inches ~ 

Range, Mean Mean Mean 
Yds. verti- horizon- abso- 
eal. tal. lute. 

RE ete cid void oiled takes eats 0.8 0.8 1.1 
iat) shins eset csa eases 1.6 1.6 2.3 
RAR SOR riers Se Peel 2.4 2.4 3.4 
EES bwin phan oak ceed auc cls os 3.3 3.3 4.7 
ERE eee ee 4.2 4.2 5.9 
MR cio Aid ak vias nae sama <e 8.9 9.9 13.3 
EE SG ash bob dkhs oekb en scans 28:7 30.4 38.5 


All above tables are taken from U. S. 
Ordnance, April 2, 1909, Frankford Arsenal 
experiments and computations. 


Compare these with the tables of your 
private arms manufacturers, and see if the 
United States Ordnance Department has not 
benefited rifle shooting and furnished an 
adequate rifle for any sportsman’s use, and 
with which they should become familiar as 
vaiuable citizens in case of war. 


My own observations with the Springfield 
are limited, but Bro. Buehner is welcome 
to anything he may glean from. them. 


That the destructive qualities caused by 
the bullet on animal tissue, at intermediate 
ranges, and the shape of the bullet, driven 
at high velocity, causes a bursting, wedg- 
ing or explosive effect, due to the small 
point coming in contact first, throwing the 
substance struck, away from the central 


line of penetration, and having the effect 
of throwing a stone violently into very soft 
mud. 

The full metal-jacketed 
against the ground at intermediate ranges, 
at less angle than 90°, tear themselves to 
pieces, and metal jackets are completely 
inverted and cores thrown out. 

Shot through pifion tree (scrub pine) 11 
in diameter, at 200 yards: where bullet en- 


bullets shot 


” 


tered the bark it was pulverized and shred- 
ded for 5” around the bullet holes, and ex- 


tended entirely through the bark to the 
wood, the size of the bullet hole in the 
wood being approximately the size of the 
bullet. While on the opposite side of the 
treet, at bullet’s exit, there was a_ well- 
rounded hole extending through the bark 
and into the wood 2% inches in depth, and 
funnel shaped, diameter at outside of bark 
2% inches, tapering in, to the diameter of 
the bullet at 2% inches depth, showing that 
point of bullet being relatively smaller 
than the maximum diameter of bullet at 
base, causes a bursting force to be exerted 
on any material of less resistance than 
composition of the bullet. (Cranks, am | 
right?) 

Will someone please inform me whether 
the soft point, pointed bullet in this gun is 
as satisfactory for large game killing as the 
full metal jacket, of which [ am pretty well 
convinced it is hard to beat, except possibly 
by the .405 cal. Judging from the recoil 
(28.24 lIbs.), it has considerable bruising 
power also, if used for ordinary practice 
and game shooting. 


Colorado. G. C. HEADLEY. 


Bullets that Key-Hole in Game 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I read in the No- 
vember number of Outdoor Life an inquiry 
asking why the action of the sharp-pointed 
.30 caliber Springfield bullet is more de- 
structive in animal bodies than the soft- 
pointed bullet fired with some 500 feet less 
velocity. , 

This phenomenon is easily made clear by 
the experience which I have had with this 
cartridge—the government model 1906. In 
practically all cases where I have used this 
bullet I found that it had keyholed after 
entering the animal’s body. In some cases 


the bullet was found with the point point- 
ing toward the side of entrance, and the bul- 
let had completely turned over end for end. 
The full energy of the bullet being expended 
in the animal’s body through the fact that 
the bullet traveled through part of the body 
sideways gives it, in my opinion, consider- 
able more force than is at present possessed 
by any American-made sporting rifle. 
Imagine a piece of lead 14” long travel- 
ing through an animal’s body sideways at a 
velocity of about 2000 feet and you have 
the action of the model ’06 bullet. This 
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keyholing is undoubtedly caused by the fact 
that the center of gravity in this bullet is 
very far to the rear and the long and slim 
point of the bullet is not able to withstand 
this force upon impact, but bends or gives, 
perhaps assisted by the vibration of the bul- 
let which does not always keep the center 
of the point in the exact center of the rear 
diameter of the bullet. 

Shooting this bullet in the wood will 
prove above statements. The bullet will 


nearly always be found key-holed; at ranges 
up to 200 yards I have never found it other- 
wise; in fact I find that this bullet will 
keep head on or point on only after over 
400 yards’ distance, and this key-holing 
takes place invariably under 400 yards. 
How many soft pointed bullets will expand 
at that range? 

If I am wrong, I stand ready for correc- 
tion. GEO. C. SHUMAKER. 

Colorado. 


Arms and Ammunition Queries 


L. D. Whitmore, Redlands, Cal.—Why do 
not the Remington people build their auto- 
loading gun in 20-bore? Would not the ac- 
tion stand the pressure of 2%, drams of bulk 
nitro? I am sure many shooters all over the 
land are asking themselves this question. 
The 12-gauge auto-loader is a wee bit cumber- 
some to some shooters, although an admira- 
ble game hunter’s gun on account of its 
many advantages, such as even pattern, lack 
of recoil, and rapidity of fire. I would buy 
one of these guns to-morrow if made in 20- 
bore. I have a 12 already and it is a fine 
gun for trap and field, especially good for 
duck and fowl. I have used a number of 
16-gauge Winchester repeaters, and have 
often wondered why they are not built in 
20-bore. Seems to me the factories would 
have their hands full making these guns 
with the craze for 20-bores at its present 
stage. 


Answer.—We think that there could be no 
doubt as to the Remington people being 
able to turn out an automatic shot gun to 
handle a 20-gauge shell loaded with the 
charge you mention, and should they do so, 
and build the gun on a small frame—one 
proportioned to the 20-gauge shell—the gun 
would meet with a ready sale—in fact we 
fancy that should 20-gauge repeaters (auto- 
matics or hand functioned) be placed on the 
market, made by any of the leading Ameri- 
can makers, they would rapidly supersede 
the larger bores, for there has long been a 
demand for guns of this description among 
shot gun shooters, and it has been a matter 
of surprise to many of us why manufac- 
turers have not seen to it that such guns 
were not made before. The double barrel 
20-cauge is becoming more popular every 


day, and there is no reason why the same 
in repeating and automatic models would 
not become equally so, if made. The many 
advantages possessed by the 20-gauge over 
the larger bores have made it the choice of 
many users of the double barrel, while if 
made in repeating models admirers of this 
type of arms would, we believe, be certain 
to adopt it just as readily. When a shooter 
realizes that the small bore has a higher 
velocity than the larger ones, and that the 
gun and ammunition weigh much less—both 
important points—he will only have to have 
one of the 20s placed before him to imme- 
diately become a purchaser. This is a mat- 
ter that interests us greatly, and we have 
written the leading manufacturers regarding 
same and the probability of their bringing 
out guns of this description, and hope to 
have something of interest for our readers 
concerning this for our next issue. 


R. W. Gilham, Evanston, Wyo.—Will you 
kindly inform me how I can put a blue fin- 
ish on my guns? Have used them two or 
three years and from carrying them around 
they have become bright in spots. I do not 
care to send them away, as I am under the 
impression that by knowing the proper acid 
I can do this myself. 


Answer.—We have never attempted re- 
bluing the complete gun, such as you con- 
template, and as we realize that the process 
of so doing is rather a complicated one, 
would advise no amateur to attempt it, be- 
lieving it better to advise sending them to 
the factory, where one is certain to have 
the work properly done, which would mean 
a gun, so far as appearances would go, as 
good as new. Nearly any of, the factories 
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will refinish guns of their own make, while 
some of them will refinish arms of any 
make, and the charges are more than rea- 
sonable—so slight usually that it would sel- 
dom pay the amateur to attempt it, even 
though he were certain of success. 


R. W. Beck, D. D. S., Hamilton, Mont.—I 
shall be glad if you can give me an answer 
as to the nativity of a rifle that I picked up 
the other day. Being fond of anything in the 
gun line, the construction of this one struck 
me as being out of the ordinary. It is evi- 
dently a military arm equipped with cling 
swivels and ram rod. Length 52 inches, bar- 
rel 33 inches from front of receiver to butt 
plate. Forend extends to within 3 inches ot 
the muzzle, and this is bored to contain the 
magazine, tubular. The action is bolt and 
lifting the operating lever cocks hammer; 
retracting the bolt extracts empty shell and 
lifts carrier, which is a box something like 
the old ’73 model Winchester. Loading port 
is open, a depression in right side of re- 
ceiver forms shoulder which acts as cart- 
ridge stop. The firing pin is in two sections 
—the forward one a stirrup, striking both 
edges, opposite, of a rim fire shell. The 
shell must be about 2% inches long, and 
about .44 caliber. The only marks on the 
gun are (Kellar) A. Aarau. A hollow cross 
with an F over it; a shield. This gun is in 
excellent condition, and from its construc- 
ticn not old, but evidently foreign. 


Answer.—From your description we 
should think the arm might be the old Swiss 
Vetterlin military rifle of .41 caliber, though 
none of these guns we have seen are marked 
as you mention. This cartridge is shown in 
the Winchester catalog and uses 55 grains of 
powder (black) and a 310 grain outside lu- 
bricated lead bullet, though we have seen 
some of these cartridges of foreign make 
that seemed to have a paper patched bullet. 
Perhaps some of our readers may be able to 
answer your query more definitely. 


Charles G. Campbell, Laramie, Wyo.—-I 
have lately read in the newspapers that the 
United States government has adopted a 
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new model Springfield rifle. I am very de- 
sirous of obtaining one of these arms and 
would like to know what the purchase price 
of one would be and the place where it 
could be obtained. While I firmly believe 
that the United States should have a stand- 
ing army, I think that if the government 
would place the national military arm with- 
in the reach of the ordinary man, with a 
few simple instructions as to its use, we 
would in no way fear an invasion of our 
country by some foe. In Revolutionary 
times we had no regular army and yet we 
whipped the Redcoats and whipped them 
good, too. Every real American patriot 
would surely be willing to give a small por- 
tion of his time to the rifle that might some 
day help to save his fatherland from for- 
eign invasion. Your magazine is of great 
interest to me and [ await its coming eager- 
ly. I like your Arms and Ammunition De- 
partment the best of all. In fact, the whotc 
magazine is brim full of interesting and 1. 
structive material. 


Answer.—The only way we know by which 
you could obtain one of the Springfield gov- 
ernment rifles would be by joining the Na- 
tional Guard of your state or by joining 
some rifle club affiliated with the National 
Rifle Association of America or by joining 
this association direct. This latter you could 
do by writing to A. S. Jones, secretary, 
Hibbs building, Washington, and make ap- 
plication for the proper blanks. The annual 
individual dues in the Association are $2. 
When you join the National Association or 
the National Guard you can then make ap- 
plication to the adjutant general of your 
state, who will be glad to send you one of 
the army rifles at approximately the follow- 
ing cost: 


recs tik are wai seals paw a WX a eal a6 oie's $15.00 
a rag he a ile 'g gee 81 
EL ee oe a 1.25 


Transportation from the Rock Island 
Illinois Arsenal 





$18.31 


There is no change, as suggested in your 
letter, in this gun since the 1906 model came 
out in the year 1906. 
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‘Some New Books 


Mark Enderby, Engineer; by Robert Fulker- 
son Hoffman; illustrated; 373 pages; $1.50; 
A. C. McClurg & Co., publishers, Chicago. 


A wholesome life story, full of pathos, and 
exciting enough in its setting to appeal to 
the most romantic of readers. It is one of the 
most fascinating railroad realisms ever put 
out. Mountain railroading in the Southwest 
is one of the most strenuous and dramatic 
phases of American life, and in “Mark En- 
derby” its romantic possibilities have been 
taken full advantage of. The story is told 
with a snap that it reminiscent of Kipling, 
but in its crisp dialogue and especially in its 
humor it is a most American tale. The book 
- ne in color by William Harnden 
foster, 


The Price of the Prairie, by Margaret Hill 
McCarter; illustrated; 490 pages; $1.35 net; 
A. C. McClurg & Co., publishers, Chicago. 


There is a weirdness surrounding the state 
of Kansas (in which this story is laid) and 
about the state’s early history that has not 
been exploited heretofore to a degree war- 
ranted by the importance of events in that 
country in early days. This story fills a void 
that has heretofore existed, graphically de- 
scribing the conflict of whites and Indians 
in the early days of Kansas, culminating in 
the famous Osage massacre. Combined with 
the most thrilling story of frontier strife is 
a gentile love story and some remarkably 
poetic descriptions of the plains before the 
coming of civilization. Fine illustrations in 
color and a full-color wrap and produced 
artistically by J. N. Marchand. 


Hunting Camps in Wood and Wilderness, t ~ 
H. Hesketh-Prichard; 274 pages; $4.00 n«:; 
Sturgis & Walton Co., publishers, 31 ‘ast 
27th street, New York, 


This work will undoubtedly receive a warm 
welcome at the hands of American tig game 
sportsmen. From a glance at the istlusira- 
tions and the reading of some of the chap- 
ters we should say that Mr. Prichard’s pen 
shows the earmarks of an_ expereinced 
hunter. The “Foreword” written of the 
author and the book by Mr. F. C. Selons is 
sufficient to bear us out in this opinion, for 
he is warmly commended by that great 
sportsman as an able writer and a real 
hunter. The book tells of the experiences of 
the author in Patagonia and British North 
America. It makes a special appeal to the 
American public because the localities with 
which the greater part of the work deal are 
for them within easy reach, and because the 
number of Americans who visit such places 
greatly increases year by year. The present 


work, every way trustworthy, and interest- 
ing as a tale of adventure, will surely re- 
ceive the same warm welcome that met this 
author’s preceding book, “Through the Heart 
of Patagonia.” About one hundred illustra- 
tions, six of them in color, will add to the 
value and interest of the work. 


Alongshore, by Stephen A. Reynolds; illus- 
trated; 325 pages; $1.20 net; The Macmillan 
Co., publishers, New York . 


The scene of this book is the "longshore— 
“where man and the sea face one another;” 
the characters are typical specimens of that 
sturdy race who live, move and have their 
being on the briny deep. What these people 
have to contend with, what to glory in, how 
they work and play and what manner of life 
they live from day to day—these are the 
things which Mr. Reynolds. portrays with 
wonderful sincerity and unconscious pictur- 
esqueness. Of course, the sea with all its 
varying moods is here, and incidentally much 
sound information is given in a quaint, amus- 
ing manner about the winds, the seasons, the 
clouds, the tides, the running of fish, the 
management of sails, ete. 


The Shogun’s Daughter, by Robert Ames Ben- 
nett; illustrated; 420 pages; $1.35 net; A. C. 
McClurg & Co., publishers, Chicago. 


, 
A thrilling Japanese-American narrative, 
full of life and crowded with exciting inci- 
dents. Into Japan as it was before Perry’s 
visit—with its iron-clad caste divisions and 
stern Samurai rule—comes an aristocrat of 
another sort, a blue-blooded Southerner, him- 
self as proud as any Samurai, but with a pas- 
sionate warmth of blood quite alien to Japan. 
Of course he falls in love with a maiden of 
the country, and tragedy as well as romance 
gleams over the story of his wooing. Five 
beautiful illustrations by W. D. Goldbeak, in 
full color, help to embellish the work. 





World Corporation, by King C. Gillette; 240 
pages; $1.00; New England News Co., dis- 
tributors, Boston. 


The author has for many years been inter- 
ested in social and industrial problems, and 
has published three books on these subjects, 
namely, “The Human Drift,” 1894; “Gillette’s 
Social Redemption,” 1907, and “Gillette’s In- 
dustrial Solution,” 1908, the last two books 
being written by Mr. M. L. Severy. This last 
work exhibits Mr. Gillette’s individual views 
and final conclusions on industrial subjects, 
his personal judgment being that the people 
can best be protected and safeguarded by 
publicity and the world-wide character of 
“World Corporation.” 


Above Books for sale by Outdoor Life—postage extra, 


Gleaned from the Mail 


I have just received my October number of 
Outdoor Life and am very much pleased with 
it. Anyone who handles dogs or guns should 
not be without it. Thanking you in advance 
for your prompt delivery, I remain, a life- 
long subscriber, F. E. DIMICK. 

Little Shasta, Calif. 


I am pleased to note the addition of the 
new Auto and Motor Boat Department. It is 
now the best magazine of its kind printed. 
Yours for success, E. G. GALE, 

Alameda, Calif. 





As a subscriber to your magazine and as a 
doner of subscriptions to my friends, all of 
whom enjoy the paper, I commend you upon 
the efforts you are making and the excellent 


results that are evident with each month’s 


issue. Yours truly, 
Cincinnati, O. W. H. WUERDEMAN. 


The ad has been very much of a success, 
and as I need but the one insertion please 
discontinue. With many thanks to the best 
magazine of its class in the country, I remain, 
yours very truly, J. NEWTON McCALL. 

Ft. Dodge, Ia. 


I have been taking your magazine for near- 
ly seven years and consider it the best one 
published. Be sure and send me the Novem- 
ber number, as I don’t want to miss a single 
copy. T. G. FISHER. 

Troy, Kas. 
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To Get Close to Nature 


and to appreciate the beauties of the wilds one must get away 
from the regular beaten paths. At such a time a shack in the 
woods eclipses the luxuries of a palace. A case or two of 


Budweiser 


will materially assist in making these outings brighter and hap- 
pier. No camping outfit is complete without it. 











Bottled only by the 


Anheuser-Busch Brewery 


St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 


Served Everywhere 
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HOME 
PROTECTION 


_ You want your home protected. 
|| The best guardian is a 


SAFE, RELIABLE 
AND EVER-READY 








| ~~ AUTOMATIC PISTOL 


| You take no chances with a COLT — it is simple in construction and therefore 
| free from complications — dependable. 


|| Every one is thoroughly tested — SHOT — before it leaves the factory. 


A fire arm for the HOME should be doubly secure against accidental discharge. 
The COLT is the only Automatic Pistol that has an automatic grip safety which 
‘| permits discharge only when the trigger is pulled, and in addition a lock which 


enables you to lay the pistol in a convenient place READY FOR INSTANT 
USE without fear of accident. 


The COLT is a HAMMERLESS Automatic Pistol with a SOLID BREECH — no 


weak parts to give way or be blown back in the shooter’s face. 


The frontiersman chose the COLT because of dependability; YOU should 
buy a COLT because its claims for superiority are based on actual tests and 


PROVEN. 


& A new Catalog No. 40 illustrates and describes all COLT models. Write for free 
copy. You'll find it very interesting. 


| COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


mien kL ee ae 


























DON’T FAIL TO LIGHT UP 
ONE OF MY 


CastleDome Cigars 


Before starting on that walk or ride. It will put you in good 
humor. For thirty minutes you will imagine you are in Havana. 


$6.00 per 100; 50 in a Box Sample Box of 25, $1.50 Prepaid 
“More Than a Mere Smoke” 


REFERENCE: Broad Street Bank JASPER L. ROWE 
Established 1880 RICHMOND, VA. 
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AND IMPLEMENTS 








‘*Twenty-three trout from Lake Alicia that weighed 30 Ibs-"’ 
If you are anticipating an outing or 
a fishing trip this year, don’t forget 
Woods Lake and Lake Alicia, on Colo- 
rado Midland Railroad, near Thomas- 
ville, 

Both lake and stream fishing good 
the entire season. 

Beautiful mountain scenery and an 
ideal spot for rest and recreation, 

Rates, $2.50 per Day. 

We also carry a full line of fishing 
tackle, cigars, tobacco, candies and nuts 
at Denver prices. 

For further particulars write 


P. J. Engelbrecht, Thomasville, Colorado 














NEW “HILDEBRANDT’’ SPINNERS 
In addition to our STANDARD Spin- 
ners, we are manufacturing a full line 
of new baits, called SLIM ELI and 
IDAHO; Slim Eli for black bass and 
other game fish; the Idaho for trout 
and salmon fishing. Our new spe- 
cialties, in addition to the above, will 
interest any fisherman. Send tor new 
illustrated catalog and see the latest. 
The John J. Hildebrandt Co., 

DRAWER 3 LOGANSPORT, IND., U.S.A. 


THE MILAM :.cca0'sc! 
Kentucky Ree! 
The Championship Trophy was won at the Na- 
tional Casting Tournament in New York in Aug- 
ust 1909, with a No, 2‘‘ Milam.’’ Hand-made and 
the standard since 1839. Four International First 
Prizes and Medals. Will be glad to send you 
our catalogue. 


B. C. MILAM & SON, Frankfort, Ky. 














Chas. Bradford’s Fishing Books: 
rene TOD a The Broek Trout, 60c. The Angler's 
li < 22> Secret, $1.00. The Angler’s Guide, 50o, 
Nassau Press, Jamaica, N 





BAIT CASTERS USING 


MEEK REELS 


WON OVER TWO-THIRDS OF ALL DIAMOND 

TROPHIES AWARDED AT INTERNATIONAL 

TOUBNAMENTS IN PAST FIVE YEARS 
CATALOGUE FREE 


B.F.MEEK & SONS 


INCORPORATED 


LOVISVILLE, KY 

























NEW CENTURY 
GOPIG 
| 4 BS S) ; NG ROD 


/ Every Fisherman \ 
Will Appreciatea  % \ 


New Century Rod pm ' 


perfect in every detail, 
made of the finest qual- 
ity tempered steel 
tubing, with line guides 
| | onoutside,and patented 
reversible handle. The 7 
Rod automatically bi 
locks at any length (s 
making THREE (§ 
RODS IN ONE 
A long, flexible fly 
rod, a fine bait- 
casting rod, ora 
trolling stub, 
Come and see 
these rods 


f y- & hy ki 























New Century Rod & Bait Co., 
HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 





3-in-One keeps all fishing tackle in per- 
fect order. Reels oiled with 3-in-One wort stick or 
hang at critical moment. They always work easily 
and surely, 3-in-One will not gum, turn black or 
sticky. 
3-in-One prevents rust on steel rods, keeps joints 
and connections clean and smooth, preserves wooden 
rods, too, making them tough and pliable. 
raw your line, silk or linen, through rag moist- 
ened with 3-in-One. Makes it stronger and last 
longer. Will not rot, twist or tangle, preserves, lines, 
nets and traps in either fresh or salt water. 
F Try 3-in-One at our expense. Write for 
liberal free sample and booklet. 3-IN-ONE 
OIL COMPANY, 153 New St., New York 








Webster @ Stevens 


COMMERCIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Develop your negatives 

Make your prints 

Make copies or new work 
Enlarge from your own negatives 
Doanything photographic that you want done ' 


485 Arcade Bldg. SEATTLE, WASH. 
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17 Jewel Elgin—Our Great Special 
Sent Anywhere on FREE TRIAL “ | 32 


Guaranteed to keep accurate time. on FREE TRIAL 20 years. 
You do not pay on Sele We until you have seen and examined this High- 
Grade 17-Jewel Ei yoy in hand-engraved case, right in your own 
nen You are to be the Judge. Let us send it to you, ali charges 


prepaid. 'f PAY ONLY $1.50 A MONTH 


We trust every honest person. No matter how far away yu live, or how small your salary or income, 
= will pclae ane Rai Lad a o 8 be-arete Elgin Watch, in gold case, warranted for 25 years, and aranteed 
road inspection. Write for our big free Watch and Diamond Cataleg. It tells a’ about our 


Easy Payment Plan—the ‘“‘Loftis 
THE OLD RELIABLE ORIGINAL DIAMOND | System’—and how we send Elgin 
AND WATCH CREDIT HOUSE B.W.Raymond and Waltham Watches, 





Dept H158 92 to 98 STATE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. | 12, 16 and" *O”’ sizes, 19, 21, and 23 Jewel, 


anywhere i in the world, without security or 
BROS.& co. Branches: Pittsburg, Pa., St. Louis,Mo 4 cent deposit. Send jor the Loftis Magazine, Free. 














Trout Fishing “coorsso™ 


AT CASSELL’S 


On the Colorado and Southern Railway, in Platte 
Oanon, 6&4 miles from Denver. 
Handsome, Modern, New Hotel just construct- 
ed this year 

Eight thousand feet elevation. In heart of the 
Rockies. Fishing in lake or stream. Telegraph 
station and long distance telephone. 


RATES FROM $12 TO $15 PER WEEK. 
Game abounds in the neighborhood, and the hun- 
ter has good use for his gun. Trout fishing in Platte 
River is at its best here, and every streamlet that 
joins issue with the larger offers rare opportunities 
for sport. Geneva Creek, with its national reputa- 
ay pmong ongions, is within walking distance, 
dress, for further particulars, 


D. rh CASSELL, Cassell’s P. O. Colo. 











For any and all purposes, wherever a rug is used, there 
is nothing more appropriate than a Native Wool Hand 
Woven Navajo Rug. This is especially true when used 
in the den or camp and a Navajo Rug of the best grade 
will excite as much admiration as any specimen of his 
prowess that a sportsman can exhibit. 


Native Wool Navajo Rugs and Blankets, 
Material Rugs, Couch and Table 


Covers, Pillow Tops, Etc., 


are carried by us in large numbers. (The illustration 
shows but a portion of our stock.) Each blanket 
guaranteed to be genuine Indian Workmanship. 


Write for our illustrated booklet telling about the 
Navajos, their Reservation and their Handicraft. 
Gallup Mercantile Co. 
Indian Traders, Gallup, N. M. 











ATTENTION 
SPORTSMEN 


We want every sportsman in the 
country to have a copy of our 


New Field Glass and 
Binocular Catalogue 







. the first complete one ever printed. 
We Offer to Sell You Direct at SPECIAL PRICES. 


Will also send pamphlet of shooting and auto glasses. Sent postpaid. 


The F. W. KING OPTICAL CO., Cleveland, O 


F.W. KING’S Trap 
Shooters Glasses 
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DO YOU WANT LAND 


LAND With soil as rich as that of any of the great agricultural districts of the 
Middle States? 


LAND That will grow without irrigation all the fruits and other products which 
have made Southern California famous? 


LAND Of this character in a country where crops know no failure? Where 
there is neither snow nor frost throughout the year? Where two 


crops can be raised each year? 


LAND Where you can net from twenty-five ($25.00) dollars to fifty ($50.00) 
dollars per acre the first year and one hundred and fifty ($150.00) 
dollars per acre beginning with the third year, with a minimum of 
labor? 


LAND In a climate that is perfect as a health resort? Where the winters are 
more delightful than Southern California? Where the summers are 


more pleasant than in the Central States? 


LAND Of this deseription at prices which would have purchased the Mississippi 
Valley lands sixty years ago? 


IF 
YOU 
WANT 
Land like this, read the opposite page 
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MEXICO 


HERE you ean buy land that will fulfill every condition that we have named. 








We ean sell you land that will grow oranges, grape-fruit and lemons, WITHOUT IR- 
RIGATION, as successfully as any of the famous irrigated districts of Southern 
California. 

We ean sell you land that will produce a full crop of corn every year with unerring 
certainty. 

We ean sell you land that is perfectly adapted to the growing of ‘‘Zapupe,’’ a prod- 
uct chat requires less farming knowledge than the growing of corn, which needs 
no cultivation after the third year and which will yield a net income of one hun- 
dred ($100.00) dollars per acre, beginning with the third year. 


We can sell you land where there is today an extensive, prosperous and happy Amer- 
ican colony and every member will vouch for t.e absolute truth of every state- 
ment we have made here. 


We can sell you such land in a district where the experimental stages have been 
passed; where the pioneering is over. 


We can sell you such land in a community where the present settlers and owners have 
seen an increase in land values five hundred per cent. (500¢) within three years; 
where the farmers are doing one-tenth the actual labor they did in the United 
States. 


We ean sell you this land at from twelve dollars and fifty cents ($12.50) to twen- 
ty-five ($25.00) per acre, twenty-five (25%) per cent. down and two years to pay the 
remainder with 6¢ interest. 


If what we have stated here is true will you hesitate about investigating what we 
have to offer? 


We want your interest, your co-operation and ycur investment, 
BUT 
We don’t want it badly enough to lie about our proposition. 


If you are interested, we invite your correspondence. Upon application we will 
mail our literature containing a full description of this land. 


ATASCADOR LAND COMPANY 
TAMPICO, TAMAULIPAS, MEXICO 
RNA Ee 
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Standard Engines _ 


were awarded Three Gold Medalsand Highest Awardat Cylinder 
the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, 1909, for the best — 


‘ype 

Marine, Stationary and Pumping Engines 
Built in California—Run Anywhere, Any Time 
Standard Gas Engine Co., 10 California St., San Francisco ¥; 











Vacation Pleasures inowcn ot? POAT ot 
STEADY to SHOOT or CAST from, and SAFE FOR WIFE 
AND CHILDREN. Will outlast and outcarry wood or steel 
boats of same size. 
Oarried by hand. buggy, automobile, or checked pe as baggage. 
——_ e STEEL. frame and MOST DURABLE canvas body. 

i? 3650 to 3,000 lbs. Sete up in ten minutes. 
a BEST FOLDING BOAT MADE. Send sy Tol er D 

LIFE SAVING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT COMPANY, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


WuHeEN IN BOSTON Stay aT THE 


COPLEY SQUARE HOTEL 


HUNTINGTON AVE., EXETER AND BLAGDEN STS. 


A high-class, modern house, intelligent service, moderate prices, pleasant rooms, superior cuisine. Long distance 
telephone’ in every room. ‘ 
Ladies traveling alone are assured of courteous attention. 


AMOS H. WHIPPLE, cB ant se 


Ses, TéM i 
83 Prove Satisfactory 


hest Award at St. Toute wanes re. e. ted 
bye Governments of U. 8. C ena and. is | 2% pred a pes 
e select from. a e 1 
ACME FOLDING BOAT CO.. es a Ohio. ee 
Termaat & Monahan Co. 
































PALMER || ——— 
Gasoline Engines Build Your Own Boat 


1 to 20 H. P. 


One, Two and Four Cylin- 
der; Two and Four Cycle, 


Large Stock of Motors 
at Seattle. 


Catalogue Free 
PALMER BROS. 
COS COB, CONN, 


Seattle, Wash., 800 First Ave., South. 
Vancouver, B. 0., 1600 Powell St. 























BALL REVERSE GEARS 


New YORK GEAR WORKS 





We have a proposition of keenest interest to 
boat lovers. We will ship you the complete 
boat frame with patterns and instructions to 
complete work. ou can finish the boat for 
about one-fourth of what it would cost if pur- 
chased finished, and freight charges are prac- 
tically nothing. 

People of wealth buy these frames and have 
them completed by local hands. They save 
one-half and have the satisfaetion of knowing 
ony piece of timber that enters the construc- 
t 

People of limited means buy them, complete 





for MOTOR BOATS 


Send for Catalog 


Brooklyn, NEW YORK 











° the boats themselves in spare time, and save 
three-fourths the cost. 

Boats of all sizes, from a canoe to the 70-foot 
cruiser. We ship these frames to all parts of 
the world. 


If re want a boat you cannot help but be 


Write for our catalog (free), which tells the 
whole story 


DEFOE BOAT&MOTOR WORKS 


inte 





concern. 
ote ‘PLANT 18 THE WORLD devoted enslusteip'to the manstaaver. of 2122 State Street, Bay City, Michigan 











ely to th 
2-eycle motors GRAY MOTOR CO., 6 Leib St. o9 Detroit, Mich. 















































MOUNT YOUR TROPHIES. 


One of the most interesting and profitable 
ways that you can spend you rspare time this 
winter is in learning Taxidermy. The time 
has arrived when it is almost a necessity 
for every sportsman to be able to mount the 
fine birds and animals which he _ secures. 
and it is very fortunate that the sportsman 
has access to the very latest and best meth- 
ods in Taxidermy through the Northwestern 
School of Taxidermy, Omaha, Nebr. 

This institution has taught more than 35,- 
000 sportsmen to do their own mounting and 
if you are not one of this number we would 
recommend you to get in touch with the 
school and enroll for their course of lessons. 





PRACTICAL CO-OPERATION. 


The success of The Co-Operative Raw Fur 
Company of 248 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich., 
has proven that the hunters and trappers all 
over this country appreciate square, liberal 
and courteous treatment. 

This house pays the highest cash prices for 
Raw Furs, sends remittance promptly, does 
not charge any commission, pays the express 
and mail charges and at the end of the season 
shares the actual net profits with the shippers. 
Isn’t that a fair proposition? They are capi- 
talized at $100,000. 





BUILD YOUR OWN BOATS. 


The Valley Boat & Engine Co. of Saginaw, 
Mich., are in the market with a novel plan 
of construction for amateur or professional 
boat builders, by furnishing the frames for all 
classes of motor boats completely erected ready 
to place the planking on them. 

Realizing the labor involved in assembling 
the knocked-down parts and finishing them 
up from the instructions furnished, this con- 
cern started about seven years ago to ship the 
frames, with the ribs, sheer strake, bilge 
clamps and forward hood of garboard strake 
all fitted and permanently fastened in place. 

The shaft log is bored and ready to attach 
and it is only a matter of two hours’ work to 
remove crating, place the frame on the erect- 


Full 
architects’ 


ing posts and proceed with the planking. 


detailed instructions and naval 
drawings are furnished with every frame, en- 
abling any one with but a slight knowledge of 
tools to go ahead and finish up a boat of the 
highest type. The Valley Boat & Engine Co. 
pride themselves on being one of the few firms 
having a naval architect permanently connect- 
ed with the concern and whose services or ad- 
vice are always at the disposal of customers 
or prospective buyers. 


ANOTHER HIGH SCORE. 


Mr. W. D. Stannard of Chicago, Ill., made a 
straight score of 201 without a miss on Sep- 
tember 25th and 26th, in a tournament at 
Poplar Springs, Ind. Mr. Stannard shot with 
a Smith Gun equipped with the Hunter One- 
Trigger and Automatic Ejector—mighty good 
work for both the gun and the man. 


THE 3-INCONE COMPANY IN CANADA. 


Three-in-One Oil is now made in Canada as 
well as the United States. The Three-in-One 
people recently made factory arrangements 
across the border and now all Canadian orders 
are shipped direct from their Canadian stock. 

This move will be greatly appreciated by 
all Canadian jobbers, as it immediately elim- 
inates all annoyances and delays caused by the 
Custom House. The Canadian system of duties 
in connection with prepaid freight shipments 
make a very complicated matter and _ un- 
doubtedly hampers the sale of the United 
States made articles in a fine territory that 
is big, rich and eager to have the best of 
everything. 


PIERCE MOTORCYCLE CATALOG. 


The very next best thing to receiving a 
demonstration of the Pierce Motorcycle is to 
read their latest catalog, which is a veritable 
work of art. It is printed on enamel paper, 
has 24 pages and cover and shows off these 
motorcycles almost like the living thing. 

Pierce Motorcycles have a name that is sig- 
nificant among motorcyclists, just as Pierce 
bicycles have among wheelmen and Pierce 
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automobiles have among wheelmen. They 
are the essence of perfection, giving little or 
no trouble and lasting indefinitely if prop- 
erly used and cared for. Don’t forget, ye 
who would sail over sand-papered stretches 
in one of these road birds, to send to the 
Pierce Cycle Co., Buffalo, N. Y., for a copy 
of their new catalog, and mention this no- 
tice when you do. 





A SMALL BULLET GETS BEAR. 


We are reproducing herewith a _  half-tone 
electrotype which features a very interesting 
scene. The 300-pound black bear illustrated 
was shot with a .25 caliber Stevens Ideal rifle, 
by Mr. C. 8S. Hoxie, near Chewelah, Wash. 
Mr. Hoxie is also shown in the picture, and 





the remarkable shooting that he did is a trib- 
ute to his ability as the marksman and the 
accuracy of Stevens Ideal rifles. The first 
shot was at a distance of 125 yards. 
Very truly yours, 
J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CoO., 
C. A. Stein. 





THE NEW PETERS CATALOG. 


A dog picture is about the only kind that 
appeals to shooters of all classes and in all 
sections of the country alike, and desiring 
to offer their friends throughout the United 
States and Canada a subject which wiil 
be thoroughly appreciated from Maine to 


California, The Peters Cartridge Company 
have prepared a calendar for the year 1911, 
the chief feature of which is a pair of Eng- 
lish setters by the famous artist, Muss-Ar- 
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nolt. Both dogs are on a point, and the 
whole scene is so natural and familiar that 
it will recall to mind many a delightful day 
afield. A copy of the calendar will be sent 
as usval to any address upon receipt of ten 
cents in coin mailed to The Peters Cartridge 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





NOTES. 


At Elliott, Ill., Oct. 20, H. W. Cadwallader, 
using Peters factory loaded shells, won high 
general average, 165 out of 175. 


At the registered tournament of the Had- 
donfield, N. J.. Gun Club, September 15th, Mr. 
H. L. Brown won third professional prize, one 
hundred and sixty-five bords out of one hun- 
dred and eighty, by shooting a Stevens re- 
peating “Trapshooter Grade” shotgun. 

Union Springs, Ala., Oct. 12 and 13, H. D. 
Freeman won second professional average, 
191 out of 200, and Mr. W. Huff third profes- 
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sional, 183 out of 200, both with Peters fac- 
tory loaded shells. 


Fairfax, Mo., Oct. 14-15, George L. Carter 
won high professional average, 109 out of 
120. Neaf Apgar was second professional at 
Water Gap, Pa., Oct. 12, 165 out of 200, high 
professional at Lancaster, Pa., Oct. 13, 193 
out of 200, and high professional at Haddon- 
field, N. J., Oct. 15, 171 out of 180, using 
Peters shells at all of these tournaments, 


All up-to-date dealers in sporting goods 
can supply any Stevens firearm at attractive 
price, and there is no more lasting and more 
appropriate Christmas gift for a live, wide- 
awake man or boy. A complete firearm cat- 
alog and also a very interesting booklet en- 
titled “How to Shoot Well” will be sent to 
any applicant who writes to the J. Stevens 
Arms and Tool Company, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass, 


At the Allentown, Pennsylvania, Gun Club 
shoot, October 20, 1910, Mr. H. L. Brown of 
the Western Cartridge Company, tied for high 
professional score by breaking 146 out of 150 
clay birds. Mr, Brown shot a Stevens Re- 
peating Shotgun and added the latest victory 
to the long string of Stevens Trap Gun suc- 
cesses. Stevens Repeating Shotguns have 
made a remarkable record for themselves be- 
cause of their simple, modern and thoroughly 
efficient construction, 


One of our readers, Mr. C. P. Kline of 
Tulsa, Okla., has whittled out from common 
slate and cedar two implements with which 
he is able to produce a very accurate turkey 
call. He has sent it to us, and we were sur- 
prised at its success—although we have never 
tried it on the birds. While Mr. Kline is not 
a manufacturer of these calls, making them 
only for his own use, yet for a nominal sum 
we have no doubt he would be glad to make 
a few for the accommodation of our readers. 


M. Sloman & Co., of Detroit, Mich., report 
that they are anticipating one of the biggest 
years in the raw fur business, that they have 
experienced. They say that their reports 
from the entire country indicate that the 
fur bearing animals are unusually blessed 
with heavy fur this year. This would also 
indicate a cold winter. M. Sloman & Co. are 
among the largest and most reputable dealers 
in raw fur in the United States, and they 
have a most enviable reputation for fair 
dealing. 


Weil Bros. & Co., the oldest established fur 
house of Fort Wayne, Ind., begin their sea- 
son’s advertising with us this issue. It would 
pay readers of this magazine to look 
up this advertisement and write them 
and get their new price list, and _ their 
free Trapper’s Guide, which they send 
without charge to all who enquire. 
This house has been in business 
since 1871. They employ a large capital, and 
they are offering some_ special prizes. to 
hunters and trappers, which are fully ex- 
plained in their circular, which they will send 
you if you write them. We hope our readers 
who are interested will do so. 


Andersch Brothers, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
have opened a new field to the farmer by 
encouraging him to trap fur-bearing animals 
in winter. They will buy cattle and horse 
hides, sheep pelts, raw furs, deer skins, wool, 
calf skins, tallow, etc., paying the highest 
cash prices for all those articles. Full in- 













THE WEST 


Steel Fishing Rods 


You have been under a big strain. Nerves have 
gotten shaky. Digestion is bad, sleep restless. 
You are worried. Thingsaregoing wrong. Take 
a holiday and a “BRISTOL”. Go out into the 
open. Fish all day, sleep all night and come 
home your real self. Dozens of different kinds 
of “BRISTOL” Rods are carried by sporting 
goods dealers everywhere, and are described in 
the catalog which will be mailed FREE. Write 
for it today. 

Remember that all steel rods are not ““BRIS- 
TOLS’’. Unless the trade mark is stamped on 
the handle, it is not a genuine “BRISTOL’”’. 

1911 Calendar, 18x27, a reproduction in full colors, from 
Oliver Kemp's painting, ‘“‘THE TRAGEDY", for 15 cents. 
Send for it. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO., 
BRISTOL, CONN. 








formation on how to become a big money 
making hunter and trapper is contained in 
Andersch Brothers’ 450-page Hunters’ and 
Trappers’ Guide, which sells for $2.00. A 
special price of $1.25 for this valuable book 
is made to all who ship their furs and hides 
to Andersch Brothers. This is an opportunity 
no reader of this magazine can afford to miss. 
Write today to Andersch Brothers, Dept. 64, 
Minneapolis, Minn., for this valuable book and 
full information as to how to make big money 
this winter. 


In Brayton’s Auxiliary Cartridge—manu- 
factured for several years by the Marble 
Safety Axe Co. of Gladstone, Mich.—a perma- 
nent solution of the problem of using pistol 
cartridges in a large-caliber rifle seems to 
have been solved. This device, in addition to 
the many calibers for which the Auxiliary 
has been sold, is now made to use .32 Colt 
Automatic cartridges in .30 U. S. 1903 and 
1906 Springfield rifles and Winchester rifles 
of same caliber. In 1911 it will be furnished 
for .25-35, using .25 Colt Automatic cartridges. 
It consists of a device which just fits the 
rifle’s chamber, the inside being fitted with 
a firing pin, and the forward end firmly grips 
the real cartridge. The whole is loaded in 
the gun in the regular way, either in the 
breech or through the magazine. When the 
discharge occurs, the firing pin of the gun 
strikes this secondary firing pin, which com- 
municates the shock to and explodes the 
cartridge contained in the forward end, 
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—and one thing more 
to be thankful for— 


the daily-tie-and-time-and 
temper-saving comfort of 


SUDEME 


COLLARS 


The collars with the little back button shield that let your tie 
slide freeyl. /5c.—2 for 25c. 
Get the Genuine— or be disappointed 

If your dealer haen't Slidewells ask him to get them for you. 
Or order direct from us, stating 
size and shape, enclosing 75 
cents for 6. 

Complete Slidewell Style Book 

on reques.. Address Dept. E 

HALL, HARTWELL & CO. 


Troy, Kew York 



















YOU CAN 


KILL TWO BIRDS 
AT ONE SHOT 


by getting up a club of subscribers for 
OUTDOOR LIFE. You can earn 
that rifle, shotgun or fishing rod or reel 
that you have been wanting and at the 
same time boost the good work of 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


Our premium offers are very liberal, 
and you will find this an easy and pleasant 
way to make that hunting kit complete. 
We will gladly send you our 


New Premium Catalog 


just published, on request. It includes 
all kinds of high grade sporting goods. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


Denver, Colorado 















gun closer 
on the bird. 


You can, when the recoil is ight and you 
know the report will be light, too. There’s 
no flinching. 

Distinctive methods of manufacture give 
great stability to 


Dead Shot 


Smokeless 


Every lot of powder that comes through 
must show in our shooting range tests—high 
velocity, light recoil, low bursting pressure, 
and uniform sound. 

Dead Shot is always the same. Atmos- 
pheric conditions do not affect it. 

All the big loading companies use it. 

If your dealer hasn’t Dead Shot, let us 
refer you to one who has. ~ 


American Powder Mills 


St. Louis Kansas City BOSTON 


Chicago 
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Mount Birds® Animals evar 


The closely guarded secrets of TAXIDERMY now taught successfully by mail. 

You can easily make from $25 to $50 a week as a professional Taxidermist, or you can greatly increase your 
present income by utilizing your spare time oniy. We teach by mail in clear, plain language. No previous 
experience needed. We guarantee that you wil! surely learn. Interesting, enjoyable, profitable work for men, 
x women or boys. You can begin to earn money after the very first lesson. Less competition than in any other 

7@ line. A mounted Quail brings $3.00 and can be finished in an hour. A deer head sells for $25.00 and can be 
mounted perfectly in one day or less. 

SPORTSMEN—Mount the beautiful trophies of your hunting trips. You can decorate your whole 
home or your den with the heads and skins that you now throw away. We teach you how to mount all kinds 
of Birds, Animals, Fishes, Game Heads—Tan skins for beautiful rugs and garments, etc. 


We Guarantee Success or Refund Ali Tuition 


Thousands of successful graduates prove our methods RIGHT. Cost EXTREMELY LOW Only institution of 
its kind in the world. 18 Gold Medals. FREE—Write today for our Beautiful Illustrated Book on TAXI- 
DERMY. Sample Copy of the TAXIDERMY Magazine, Sample Diploma and full particulars of this wonderfully 
profitable profession and thrillingly interesting pastime. If you hunt, fish or trap, or if you want to make 
MORE MONEY, you need these valuable books. Your name and address brings them to you FREE. WRITE TODAY 


NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, Box64 A OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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Would a “‘Full Jewelled ” MD fy ® 
Typewriter Interest You? q A, * \ 7 


Every important bearing in an ex-  & 
pensive watch is a small gem of # ff 
a hardness not susceptible to wear. 
The purpose of the jewels is 
to insure, by reduction of friction 
and wear, the accuracy which 
makes a timepiece valuable. 
















The first successful use of a ball-bearing typebar in a 
writing-in-sight machine was by the manufacturers 


of the New Model L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter. 


Ball Bearings, not only for the typebars, but 
at all vital wearing points of the New Model 


» LC. Smith & Bros. Typewriter 


ALL THE WRITING ALWAYS IN SIGHT 


serve exactly the same purpose as the jewelled bearings 
of an accurate, expensive watch. They prevent play and 
false motion, banish friction, and: insure to the operator, 
for every ounce of energy applied, a full equivalent of 
perfect work. 


Write today for free catalog and X-Ray book. 
L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO., - SYRACUSE, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Head Office for Europe, Asia and Africa, (Branches in all Large Cities) 19 Queen Victoria Street, London, E. C. 
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See 


can now get for a little. 


The Overland has won the leading place 
in motordom by the use of modern methods. 
Over $3,000,000 has been invested to make 
Overland cars economically. 

Each Overland factory is a model plant. 
There is not a lost motion—not a wasie or 
repetition—from the raw materials to the 
finished car. 

Each piece of machinery is adapted to 
making some part in the most exact, most 
rapid, most economical way. 

That is how Overlands give so much for 
the money, and why they command such 
enormous sale. There is no skimping of ma- 
terials, no slighting of workmanship. There 
are only up-to-date methods which have been 
perfected by the army of Overland experts. 


| Automatic Machinery 





Even the best engineers are amazed when 
they go through an Overland factory. Here 
are myriads of machines—some of them 
costing into the thousands of dollars—each 






















What $1,000 


Note what can be done by using automatic machinery—by enor- 
mous production—by devoting one factory to a single model—by 
saving the profits paid to makers of parts. See what a car you 





designed for the purpose of saving a trifle 
on some particular part. 


Here is a machine which enables one man 
to do the work of sixty men. Here is a ma- 
chine which performs thirty operations in 
the time which another machine took for 
one. 


Here are welding machines—electrical 
welders—which bring steel to a white heat 
while one takes a breath. 


Here are rows upon rows of automatic 
machines, doing the work of an army of 
experts, and giving such exactness as hu- 
man hands never gave. 


Many of these machines were designed 
in our own factory—invented by our own 
engineers. Some save but a little—some 
save a great deal. The sum of their savings 
—on the thousands of parts which enter 
into a car—has cut the cost of Overlands 
20% within the past year alone. 


Some high-priced makers say their cars 
are hand-made. Overlands are made—as 
watches are made—by exact automatic ma- 
chinery. 


40 - horsepower 
Overlands, with 
112-inch wheel 
base, cost from 

$1,250 to $1,500. 
Marion-Overlands, 
} $1,850. We fit 
these cars with all 
the latest styles 
of body, open or 
enclosed. 
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Other Economies 





We devote one factory to one model alone. 
Every machine is adapted to some particular 
part. Every man is trained in one operation. 

There is a separate factory for mud 
guards, a factory for radiators, an engine 
factory, a factory which makes nothing but 
screws. There is a crank-shaft factory—an 
enormous plant—built to save you $15 per 
car. 

Then there is overhead expense which, in 
many a factory amounts to 25% of the cost 
of a car. In the Overland factory that ex- 
pense is spread over an annual output of 
$24,000,000. 

Those are the reasons why Overlands give 
so much more than the rest for the money. 


25 h. p—$1,000 


This year we are selling a 25 horse-power 
car with a 102-inch wheel base—for $1,000. 
Its possible speed is 50 miles an hour. It 
will carry four people up a 50% grade, start- 
ing from a standstill. 

It is not under-sized, not under-powered, 
like the usual low priced car. It is a car to 
be proud of—a car that meets any require- 
ment. 

It is a car of matchless simplicity. The 
operation is by pedal control. One goes for- 
ward or backward, fast or slow, by simply 
pushing pedals. A child can master the car 
in ten minutes. A young woman is now driv- 
ing one of these cars from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. 


The car is almost trouble-proof. Many an 


owner has run it thousands of miles without 
These cars 


even cleaning a_ spark-plug. 


The. 


The $1,000 Over- 
land—25 horse- 
power — 102-inch 
wheel base. Same 
ear with single 
rumble seat, $1,- 
050; with double 
rumble seat, $1,- 
075; with com- 
plete toy tonneau, 


in an 


Overland 


have been used in the U. S. Mail Service 
for over a year and a half. During all of 
that time they have made their daily trips 
in all sorts of weather without a moment’s 
delay. Hundreds of men who could afford 
any car have chosen for their own use this 
$1,000 Overland. 


40 h. p.—$1,250 

The 40 horse power Overlands—with 112- 
inch wheel base—sell for $1,250 to $1,500, 
according to style of body, etc. The Marion- 
Overland—the marvel of motordom—sells 
for $1,850. 

All of these prices include gas lamps and 
magneto, and the Marion-Overland includes 
a Prest-O-Lite tank. 

Please send us this coupon for full in- 
formation. Then measure the Overlands by 
any competitor. You will see why the Over- 
lands have so quickly become the most pop- 
ular cars in existence. 

We have dealers in 800 towns. 
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The Willys- Overland Company 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 
Please send me information about 
Passenger Cars 7 Delivery Cars = 


The Marion-Overlands C} 
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ARMS AND’ HUNTING ACCESSORIES 








BOYS WHO WANT A GUN 


FOR THE BEST TRUE STORY OF 
WHAT I DID WITH A GUN WE OFFER 
$100, First Prize 
$50, Second Prize 


$25, Third Prize, and 
$5 each for 25 other Prizes 


It may be written by a boy, his big brother, his father, uncle, or any member of 
the family. Write on one side of the paper. Not over 500 words. All stories must 
be received before August 15. Prizes will be awarded on or about September 1. 


In place of the cash you can select guns from our catalog. We make the dandiest 
$5.50 single-barrel, 12 to 28-gauge breech-loading shotgun for a boy. It’s just what 
your father ought to put into your hands when you are big enough toshoot. Perhaps 
you can get one free. Send usa story or ask father to write. 


We want to know what men have done with the hundreds of thousands of 
Harrington & Richardson single or double-barrelled guns that are being used all over 
America, as well as with other guns. Any fainer or son who shoots may win a prize. 


Send for catalog and study it closely. Write your story at once. 


a 
Address 312 Prize Dept. 


Harrington & Richardson Arms Co. 


Firearms Manufacturers Worcester, Mass. 




















The Colorado 
House Tent. 


Made in any size from 6x6 
ft. to 20x30 ft. Walls, 6 ft. 
Centers % pitch. 

The fly extends 1 foot over 
the edge of Tent on all sides, 
and is placed 10 inches above 
tent to permit of free circula- 
tion of air between tent and 
fly. 

A double ventilator is pro- 
vided in center on top through 
both tent and fly, which gives 
perfect ventilation and makes 
the tent cool in the warmest 
weather, 

We will furnish this tent 
and fly complete, including frame, door, 2 windows, floor, wainscoting and canvas, 
all ready to set up; or we will furnish the double ventilator and canvas, sewed ready 
to put on, with a blue print drawing and specifications for erecting the frame. This 
frame can be built by any wood worker. We make this offer to save the buyer the 
freight charges on the heavy part of the tent, thereby enabling us to ship this tent 
to any section of the United States at a nominal freight charge. 


THE COLORADO HOUSE TENT 


is being used all over the West and South and we have spared no expense to make it 
the “Perfect Tent Home.” They can be used in any climate and are perfectly com- 
fortable at all seasons of the year. Write for Illustrated Price-list, 


THE COLORADO TENT & AWNING CO. | 


ROBT. S. GUTSHALL, President 
Largest cotten duck house in the west. 1642 Lawrence St., DENVER, COLA. 
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Outing Clothes that Fit 


Duxbak garments are tailored to fit—to give utmost 
comfort, pleasure and satisfaction. They are made to 
meet the exacting requirements of outdoor women 
and men, not to meet a fixed price. Yet Duxbak 
clothes are cheapest, utility and comfort considered. 


Don’t let wet weather interfere with your outing— 
go prepared for any and all kinds. Duxbak garments 
—ideal for woods, camp and trail—are the only kind 
that defy both rain and sun. 

Duxbak is the only rain-proofed, cravenetted 
sportsmen’s clothing. But Duxbak cloth is not heavy or 
unwieldy. It is a soft, pliable fabric, closely woven, 
medium in weight—the finest material of all for 


outing garments. 
uxba 


Sportsmen’s Clothing Fo; ¥en. 


The Duxbak line includes all outer garments, Comes in light 
tan and olive green. 

Prices (east of Rocky mountains) express prepaid: Men’s and Women’s 
Coats and Norfolks, $5.00; Plain Skirts, $5.00; {oan Trousers, $3.00; Riding 
Trousers, $3.50; Hats, $1.00, $1.25; other garments in proportion. If your 
dealer will not supply you, we shall be glad to ship direct without B Aww 
or extra charge. 

Write for Free Illustrated Booklet Containing Samples of 
Juxbak Cloth and Self Measuring Blanks, or Order From This 
Advertisement. Trade prices to sporting goods dealers only. 


BIRD, JONES & KENYON, 4 Hickory Street, Utica, N. Y. 
Sote makers of Duxbak and Kamp-it outing clothing. 

















TWO NEW WORLD’S RECORDS 


Chicago, June 21-24, 1910 


No. 1 


THE GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP 
Won by RILEY THOMPSON, of CAINESVILLE, MO., who broke 


100 STRAIGHT FROM 19 YARDS 


No. 2 
JNO. W. GARRETT of COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO., broke 


THE ENTIRE PROGRAM ON THE FIRST DAY, JUNE 21 
100 STRAIGHT 


(80 Singles and 10 Pairs—All 16 Yards) 


In making the above remarkable records both gentlemen used 


Gl POND 


SMOKELESS POWDER 
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There’s some class to our No. 7, $400 list gun shown above. If you like quality—you'll like this gun. 
From butt to muzzle—outside and in—superior quality stands out pre-eminently. It is impossible to 
show on paper the elegant finish, beautiful lines, careful workmanship, high grade materials and richness 
of ornamentation—you must see the gun to appreciate its beauty—you must use it to value it’s worth. 
Our new Art Catalog shows a large cut of it and describes it fully—mailed FREE upon request. 
Our little 20 bores are taking like ‘thot cakes.”” We make them from 514 lbs. up—all grades ham- 
merless—$19.00 up. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY BOX 10 ITHACA, N. Y. 














LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD 


High Grade Cedar Decoys 


Our goods are used by the leading sportsmen and Clubs of the United States. 
They are exact duplicates of nature finished in the most artisticmanner. We 
manufacture several grades in all species of Duck, Snipe, Geese, Swan and 
Crow Decoys. Make inquiry of your dealer for these goods and write 
to us for catalogue. 


MASON’S DECOY FACTORY, 456-464 Brooklyn Ave., Detroit, Michigan 


Boots for the Man Who Wants Comfort 

































Especially adapted for Hunters, Prospectors 
and Miners Who Want the Best 


Will not harden. Made in Cream Colored Elkskin. 
The lightest boot on the market of its kind, yet fitted 
with a thick flexible sole; both uppers and soles viscolized, 


WRITE FOR CATALOG O. L. 


WITCHELL-SHEILL COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 




















Your Rifle Team 





COMPANY 
REGIMENTAL 
STATE 


or 


NATIONAL 








DEPENDS on YOUR 
MAKING GOOD. 
GET BUSY. 


Publications of interest to Riflemen 


*““RANGE CONSTRUCTION”’ 


By Major H. C. Wilson, N. G., N. Y., and 
Captain K. K. V. Casey, N. G., Pa., edited by 
Colonel J. G. Ewing............. Price $1.00 


“MODERN RIFLE SHOOTING FROM 
THE AMERICAN STANDPOINT”’ 


By W. G. Hudson, M. D.......... Price 50c 


**THE REASON WHY IN 
RIFLE SHOOTING” 


By John H. Davidson.............. Price 10c 


For information address 
Rifle Smokeless Divisi 





E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER -CO. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 














1.401 CALIBER 
Model 1g10 


Self- Loading Rifle 


This new Winchester is the most 
powerful recoil operated rifle made. 
It handles equally well cartridges 
with either 200 or 250 grain bullets. 
The former hits a harder blow than 
the .30 U.S. Army cartridge, whose 
ability to stop the biggest of big 
game is well known. A particu- 
larly desirable feature of the Model 
1910 rifle is its detachable maga- 
zine, which makes it unnecessary 
to work the unfired cartridges 
through the action when unload- 
ing, and permits the use of extra 
magazines by means of which 
a number of shots can be fired 
with great rapidity. In the 
strength and simplicity of its 
action, and in the rapidity 
with which it can be shot, 
this rifle has no equal. It 


Hits Like the Hammer of Thor. 


Send for illustrated circular fully 
describing this new rifle which 
has strength and power plus. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING 
ARMS COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S. A. 
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The BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT 


A goodnight companion. Nohuntershouldbe withoutone. Car- 
ried on the head. Can be tilted up ordown. Throwsa bright light 
wherever you look. Will not smoke, heat or blow, and is equipped 
with Locomotive Reflector. Automatic Generator. Burns carbide. 
Made in three different styles. Single lens, spreads the light, $5.00. 
Double lens, concentrates the light. $6.00. Interchangeable lens, 
combines both single and double, $6.50. Send for Circular. 


R. C. HRUSCHKHE, - - Duluth, Minn. 
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1910 Calendar for 


10 cents in Stamps 

ha 
Malcolm Rifle Telescopes ——wetrrcaio 
Are adapted for ‘‘BIG’’ game as well as target shooting. We make a specialty on Sporting Rifles. 


THE MALCOLM RIFLE TELESCOPE MFG. CO., AUBURN, N. Y. 














) SPORTSMEN’S HOTEL 


es Twenty New Cottages in Connection. Best Shooting 
Hab i mi Miah: Grounds in the West. Largest Bears i in the State near 

ANAL las LW ey Cebolla, and a Fine Pack 

Ao of Blooded Bear Dogs 

in the Kennels. Deer, 


A 10-Pound Trout Caught in the Gunni 
Sage Hens, Grouse, etc. ound Trout Caught in the Gunnison 


J. J. CARPENTER, Proprietor, Cebolla, Gunnison County, Colorado 

































All Kinds of Repair- 
ing. : : Satisfaction 






PAUL E. STEUCHK 
eit. Removed to 1127 Seventeenth Street, Denver, Colo 


GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, FISHING TACKLE and POCKET CUTLERY. No catalogs. 


Valuable Premiums Fo SUBSRETIONS 


Hunting Big Game 


In the Vicinity Of Yellowstone Park 


Elk, Bear, Deer, Sheep and Small 
Game. We have pack outfits, 
gentle saddle horses, comfortable 
and heated tents, competent guides 
and well broke bear dogs. 

Camping in the Yellowstone National Park 























We take out camping parties thru Yellowstone Park with stage, saddle horse or pack outfit. 
Special attention given to fishing, mountain seeing and game photographing parties. 


WILL B. SHORE, Hunter and Camper, P. 0. Box 22, Gardiner, Montana 
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. 
PRISM Rifle Rod \ 
will not wobble, bend, nor break at the 
N ULARS joints. It is the only one that doesn’t. A 
neatly fittirig steel dowel (Fig. 2) enters 
the recess prepared for it in its solid 
$30.00 brass section. ~ This relieves the 
screw of all side strain and 
and makes the rod perfectly rigid. 
Also equipped with a newly 
$40.00 patented swivel (Fig. 1) 
i 2 f that permits the cleaner 
Send for selection package. Compare these with to revolve and follow 
the higher priced glasses carried by your dealer. ews twist < the 
rifling—getting 
Catalogue Free. Seuiy. enetian R| F LE 
ee of dirt. Any 
PAUL WEISS, Optician, cleaner 
1606 Curtis St, Denver, Colorado fits CLEANER 
Can be attached to any 
D standard rod. Each section 
wr < Fig. 3) is composed of six 
= oP washers of softest brass gauze 
made a trifle less in diameter than 
the bore for which intended. By this ar- 
rangement the spring of its tempered steel 
backbone presses but one side of each sec- 
tion against the bore and the twist of the 
- wire causes the cleaner to follow the lines 
Te Eight Combination Adjustable = the rifling, treating every particle of the 
Flat Top Sporting Sight re, removing every atom of lead, copper, 
An Improved Sporting Rear Sight (flat top), having an adjustable rust or powder crust. Will not harm the 
disc that has four notches, two U shaped poe two V shaped, of dif- finest gun. 
ferent sizes, with white diamond on one side ‘as shown in cut), 
giving eight combinations with adjustment, as aaas aien may be —_ Bod — solid eng 3 ase tube oo ‘oe 
placed either edge up or either face to, and locked with screw. ste with seamless brass tube sections. 1.25 
Cleaner, state caliber és ka ~ ae 
PRICE $1.25 Field Cleaner .... -75 
If you cannot obtain from your dealer, will be sent by mail, postpaid (ALL PREPAID 
Send for ‘Modern Sights for Modern Rifles’'- Free. If not at your dealer's order from us Send for latest catalog of 
sportsman s specialties 
D. W. KING Box 399 _ Denver, Colo. 
MARBLE SAFETY AXE CO., Dept. 2, — Gladstone, Mich. 
Discriminating ’ 
Ritemen use DANIEL’S PATENT CONCENTRIC SIGHT SUBSCRIBE F 
because they can SEE it. They know 0 R 
they SEE it, and prove it by results. 
Pri $2.00 ” . OUTDOOR LIFE, $1.60 A YEAR 
Al HOLM LODGE 
CHAS. DANIEL 
M Bex Bash ___ Write for | New Hunting Lodge in the heart of the Rockies, in a big 
elbourne, Descriptive Circular | game country—too well known for comment. Elk, Deer, 
Mountain Sheep, Mountain Lion, Wolf and many smaller game. 
KAM PS Koo K’S KIT Best Trout fishing. On Shoshone River only 45 miles from 
railroad. Telephone connections with telegraph. Best of 
i 2< Si > ; s 7 ack. S ye > y 
Komplet Kom —20 Pounds guides. Side trips with pack hot at game guaranteed. 
00: = o Write for booklet and prices. Open from June Ist to Jan. Ist. 
OAPTURES CAMPERS COMPLETELY ARON “TEX” HOLM - - CODY, wYo. 
QUERY COMMANDS CATALOG 
Ask your live dealer _—— ~ 
’ 
F. CORTEZ WILSON @ CO., Mfrs. THE SPORTSMAN’S VEST 
Ratablished 1869 239 Lake Street, CHICAGO. It’s wind proof, durable, warm, and only weighs 142 
lbs. Leather will not stiffen from wetting. Ideal for 
hynting, boating, automobiling. Body lined 
WINCHESTER .22 CAL. REPEATER with finest mocha leather, rem large pockets 
:, Sleeves made of soft mocha leather, large cuffs 
poe ye Ew pw Sar By Lew phere rey ayn $8.95 a snug around = k and wrists. Whip Cord 
; 5, Grey Corduroy $5, English Corduroy brown, 
Shipped promptly anywhere. $7. Siete selendont if ob aatietiedie. Write 
A. 8. CARTER, 531 16th Street, DENVER, COLORADO for detailed description 
Wholesale and Retail. All Kinds of Guns, U. S. Ammunition, Marble’s L. A.NELSON, 206-8 Main St, La Crosse, Wis. 
Specialties, Lyman Sights, Etc.» : 




















No. 58, $1.00 








32 Years Direct Trade With You! 


A MILLION CUSTOMERS SAY WE’VE “MADE GOOD” 


Cut is exact size; ebony handle, 3 blades, 
German silverends. The long blade is 
for rough or fine work; the medium 
blade is as thin as a razor. Price, post- 
paid, $1.00. Strong 2 blade razor steel 
Jack Knife, 48c. Lady’s 2 blade, 50c. 
Gent’s fine 3 blade, $1.00. Send for 80 p. 
free List and “How to Use a Razor.” 


MAHER & GROSH CO. 
94 AST., TOLEDO, OHIO 
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A Good Vacation Companion 


No. 6O2 “ULERY” 


Pocket Knife Tool Kit 
Made in America. 
Every one has use for a Knife, 
Reamer, File, Saw, Chisel or Screw 
iver. This outfit is practical, yet 

so small, being contained in a 
Leather Pocket Book 4%4x3% 
inches, is, by carrying it in your 
pocket, always at hand for immedi- 
ate use, whether Camping, Boating, 
Teaming, Driving, in the Shop, 
Factory, Office, Store, Warehouse, 
Automobile, on the Farm, Bicycle, 
or around the Home. 

Any Tool firmly attached or detached to 
the Pocket Knife in a second. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of price, $2.25. 
1 Use it five days and if-not satisfactory return 

—. é it and we will refund your money. 

== : U. J. ULERY CO. 
25%L Warren St. New York 


SPORTSMEN'S SUPPLIM 
Honest Goods. Bottom Prices. 
Square Deal Guaranteed 

Send 3c, stamp for Katalog 
POWELL& CLEMENT CO 
410 Main St., Cincinnati. 


WEBBER'S xwit JACKETS 


No. 120. A Webber idea. This Jacket is 
made with shield front— protects the chest. 
May be worn with or without, just turn the 
shield back. Four-ply worsted knit close 
and firm. A handsome garment, any color to 
order ; suggest tan or grey Sizes up to 44, 
$6. Larger sizes, $7. Sent express prepaid. 
Return at our expense if not satisfied. Sweaters 
for men, women and children. Catalog free. 
GEO. F. WEBBER, Mfr. 
Station F Detroit, Mich. 


NEW LYMAN 
REAR SIGHT 


FOR 


REMINGTON .22 REPEATER 


(Patent Pending) 























No. 1, PRICE $3.00 


This sight, by loosening nut on right hand side, 
is easily adjusted to absolutely correct angle. 
SEND FOR 1910 CATALOGUE 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
Middlefield, Connecticut, U.S. A. 














Gabardine and Khaki 


are the closest woven water- 
proof, windproof, tearproof 
fabrics made for use in mak- 


ing camping, fishing and 


HUNTING COATS 


These are the stocks we use, 
and they have made the Fil- 
son Wa f Hunting Coats 
famous from Seattle to the Arctic CIRCLE. 

There isn’t anything better made anywhere. Gray, Tan or 
Neutral Color ; any size to order. Send for ‘‘Catalog Six,’’ tell- 
ing about this ‘and other outdoor clothing. 


C. C. FILSON, Alaska Outfitter, 1011 Ist Av., Seattle, Wash. 


GEM 


Air Mattresses, Cushions and Pillows. 
Send for Price List 
Pneumatic Mfg. Co., 2 South St., New York 


BEAR HUNTING 


I can guarantee bear after April 15th, in the best 
bear hunting section of Colorado. Lion hunting is 
also good here in the winter ands pring months. 


STEVE ELKINS, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 


JOHN B. GOFF 


(Formerly Meeker, Colo. ) 


New Address, CODY, WYO. 


For Yellowstone Park 
Guide 7.22 

oming and Montana. 
Specialty__Tion and Lynx Hunting 
Best Pack of Bear and Lion Dogs in America. 


Can Handle Parties in Open Season for Elk, 
Antelope, Sheep and Deer. 






































SPORTING 


BALLISTITE 


in the hands of W. J. Raup, Portage, Wis., won 
THE PRELIMINARY HANDICAP 
Chicago, June 22, 1910 


Mr. Raup broke 99 out of 100 and ‘20 straight’’ in the shoot-off. 
Mr. Raup also made a run of 125 straight during the Tournament. 


High Average for the Entire Tournament 


was won by J. S. DAY of Midland, Texas. Mr. Day's rema:kable 
record was as follows :— 
Sweepstakes June 21—96 out of 100 at 16 yds. 
Preliminary Handicap June 22—97 out of 100 at 19 yds. 
Grand American Handicap June 23—96 out of 100 at 19 yds. 
Amateur Championship June 24- 188 out of 200 at 18 yds. 
477 out of 500(including 30 prs.) 


Average 95.2 


Ua” SPORTING BALLISTITE 








‘ 

















am eee a pease 
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Atl, 


REPEATING RIFLE 





The 









Model 
20 


















You can buy 
no better gun for tar- 
get work andall small game 
up to 200 yards. Without change 
of mechanism it handles .22 short, 
long or long-rifle cartridges, perfectly. The 
deep Ballard nfling develops maximum power 
and accuracy and adds years to the life of rifles. 


The solid top is protection from defective cartridges—prevents 
powder and gases from being blown back. The side ejection 
never lets ejected shells spoil your bead and allows quick, accurate 
The 136 page repeat shots. With simple take-down «construction, removable 
Mtaelin catalog will _ action parts—least parts of any .22—it is the quickest and easiest 
help you decide what to clean. A great vacation rifle. Ask any gun dealer. 

rifle best suits your in- 

dividual desires. Send The Marlin Firearms Co. 


3 stamps for it today. 37 WILLOW STREET, - - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


— 















ampit 
Midsummer Outing Clothes 


Hot!—and getting hotter! Time to forget 
work-a-day thoughts and look for country air and 
shaded streams—time to get a Kamp-it outing 
suit, too! 

Kamp-it clothes are more comfortable and satis- 
factory than any you ever wore. ‘‘Kamp-its” 
combine fit and perfect freedom of movement—a 
touch of style hitherto unknown in outing clothes. 

Kamp-it cloth is light in weight—the newest 
and finest fabric of its kind—washable and more 
serviceable than ordinary Khaki. Unaffected by 
wind, water, sun—and the usual rough treatment 
of camp life. (Not rain-proof.) 


The Kamp-it line includes all outer garments for men and 
women. Prices (east of Rocky mountains) express prepaid: 
Men’s Outing Coats and Norfolk Jackets, $3.00; Long Trousers, 
$2.00; Riding Pants, $2.50; Women’s Norfolk Jackets, $3.00; Plain 
Skirts, $3.00; Divided Skirts, $4.00; Hats, Caps, Leggins, etc., 
in proportion, 

If your dealer will not supply you, we shall be glad to ship 
direct without delay or extra charge. 


Write for Free Illustrated Booklet Containing 
Samples of Kamp-it Cloth and Self-Measuring 
Blanks, or Order from This Advertisement. 
Trade prices to sporting goods dealers only, 
BIRD, JONES & KENYON, 4 Hickory St, Utica, N. Y. 


Sole Makers of Kamp-it and Dux>Sak outing clothing. 
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The Outdoor Life 


HUNTING SCALES 


(Pat, Applied for by J, A, McGuire.) 


These scales are the handiest and lightest thing that 
can be taken into the hills for weighing game, fish, sup- 
plies or articles to be shipped. They are but 10% inches in 
length, weigh only % of a pound, and can be conveniently 
carried in the coat or pants pocket; yet they will weigh 
up to 400 lbs. on one dial and up to 50 lbs. on the other. 
The dials have each separate hooks and rings (the photo 
showing the heavy weight side), and as each scale has 
been tested by the big scale manufacturers, Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., in the presence of the editor of Outdoor Life, 
they can be absolutely depended upon for accuracy. 


PRICE, $2.50 EACH, POSTPAID. 


Send remittance to the Outdoor Life office and if they 
are not perfectly satisfactory return them in 10 days and 
get your money back. Address Business Office, Outdoor 
Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 





Showing scale 
hanging ready 
fer heavy 
weights, 

















PASO ROBLES 
HOT SPRINGS 


Paso Robles, Calif. 


“*Anyone can get well here.”’ 
—Robley D. Evans. 


Ideal for 
Recreation 
Rest and 
Health 


The “Road of a 
Thousand Wonders” 


For Literature, Maps, Guides, 
Rates, Routes, Etc., giving 
complete information, applyto 


WM. K. MCALLISTER, General Agent, scsi" DENVER 
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Peters Ammunition 


is an aid to good shooting and ranks 
highest among sportsmen who 
know. Winners of the U.S. Indoor 
Rifle Championships for twelve 
/ successive years have used Peters 
\// / Cartridges. 

\ if} In the 1910 Southern Handicap, 
'f{|/ the world’s record trap shooting 
score—99 out of 100 from 21 yards 
was made with 


Peters Premier Shelis 


Highest velocity, least recoil, quick ignition 
and perfect pattern are Peters characteristics 


The Peters Cartridge Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Branches: NEW YORK-NEW ORLEANS-SAN FRANCISCO 














~ MOHAWK MOCCASINS 


FOR EVERY OUTDOOR PURPOSE 


For field and stream--hunting, fishing, tramping--for camp, cottage or cabin--for EVE < 
— concept onan pe yw are — > is simply a question of the Toa ly hag i 
re the most popular moccasins on the market today; their superiority in w i i iti 
po: canna cess wg peceune lig Plame Ring y Pp y orkmanship and wearing qualities are 
Every pair HAND MADE--every pair possessing features vitally necessary for your health and comfort--features 
found only in Mohawk Moccasins. 
Many distinct styles. 
Made in several kinds of leather. 
Every Sportsman should wear a pair of our moccasins with New Method Outside Soles. 


i SHAWNEE BUNGALOW SLIPPERS AND MOCCO MOCS 


unequaled for bungalow, cottage, yachting, canoeing, tennis or home use,--comfortable, dry and natty. All sizes for 
men, boys, ladies, misses and children. The perfection of ease and comfort for the feet after a hard day’s tramp. 
Catalog D tells the story in a way to bring out all the information you should know. It’s free for the asking. 


A. F. COX & SON, PORTLAND, MAINE 





Sites enortnir an. 
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CATALOGUE 
FREE 


















f HaMMERLEss \) 
Model 22 Double Barrel SHOT GUN 

24 to 32 inch Genuine Imported Damascus Barrels. Cocks automati- 
cally. Under instant control by use of safety device. 120r16 gauge. Weight 
7% to 8% pounds. Stock and fore end, best American Black Walnut, checkered 
pistol grip and rubber butt plate. Frame and lock parts steel tempered, springs of 
best spring steel. Bore, drop and length of stock optional. Same gun equipped 
with nitro steel barrels cheaper. Don’t buy until you see our FREE BOOK describ- 
ing this gun and our superb line of Six Shot Repeating Guns. Ask for it Now. - 


THE UNION FIRE ARMS CO., 327 Auburndale, Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A. 











LATEST ARRIVAL 
Featherweight—6}4 Pound 


Genuine MAUSER RIFLES 
sot Yow Daegu A MANOLCHER RIFLES WER Aetoease PISTUAS 


or Write 


H. TAUSCHER - . - 324 Broadway - - NEW YORK 


HIDDEN SAFETY 


Heiser’s Patent Spring Shoulder Holster 


gives you instant possession of your gun without its 
presence being noticeable or suspected to even the most 
critical observer. It is worn over the vest and remains 
in position without being burdensome or in any way 
interfering with the movements of the wearer. 


Oldest Makers of High Class Saddlery in the West 


Established 1858 Incorporated 1906 























Illustrated Free Catalog Sent Upon Request Made Price $3.50 or Automatic. 


THE HERMANN H. HEISER SADDLERY COMPANY 
1533, 1535, 1537 and 1539 Blake Street DENVER, COLORADO, U.S. A. 












NEW GOODS 


Stevens Repeating Shotgun 
Browning’s Patent 


Send for our 150-page catalog. _ It is free. 
BROWNING BROS. CO. Ogden, Utah 









COLT AUTOMATIC 
PISTOL, 25 CAL. 
Browning’s Patent 
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So, You Get What You Shoot At. 


HAMBERED to shoot all 
lengths of .22 cartridges. By 
merely turning a thumb screw, this 
model takes down for cleaning or 
packing. 

Weight 4 lbs., 10 oz.; improved 
sight and bead; 20 inch round 
barrel; straight stock; rifle butt plate. 
Price $10.00. Extramagazines 2 5c. 

Our new rifle book shows all the 
famous Savage rifles in colors. If 
you count on a spiendid vacation 
you cannot afford to start of with- 
out seeing it. Don’t put it off and 
forget it Send post card today, 
with your dealer’s name. 

Savage Arms Co., R288 Savage 
Avenue, Utica, N. Y. 


.22 CALIBRE. MODEL 1909 


SAVAGE 


‘ HAMMERLESS REPEATER ' 





H ERE is the one extremely light, 

graceful, well-balanced rifle 
that embodies the newest features 
of repeater construction. Here is 
lightness without weakness: a rifle 
made 4 lbs., 10 oz. light without 
any sacrifice. 

And here too is the famous Sav- 
age game-getting accuracy. Here 
the only smooth repeater action, 
with quick loading, handy military 
box magazine. 

The breech is forged steel, solid 
top with side ejection. An indicator 
shows positively when the rifle is 
cocked and when empty. 

The firing mechanism can be 
locked by a safety. 














si Interchangeable 
| os 25-35 cal. ivy Barrels 


A NEW EXCLUSIVE SAVAGE FEATURE 


303 cal. or 30-30 cal. Interchangeable barrels make the Savage Featherweight two rifles in one. 
You can replace either a 303 or a 30-30 caliber with a 25- 35 caliber 
barrel by merely removing the fore-end and inserting one for the 
other without a tool, Sportsmen with this handy option are ready 


Th T k 1 for game of any size or description. 
e akeaown The Savage Featherweight Takedown, with extra barrel, if desirea, 


is the ideal light, compact hunting-arm—without an equal in the firearms 


world. 20-inch round barrel ; weight 6 pounds. Price $25 ; 
extra barrel, $10. Write for catalog. Savage Arms Co. F256 Savage 
Avenue, Utica, N. Y. ; 


Fea th erwei gh : The Lightest High-Power Rifle in the World 




































balk or double. 









free Catalogue to-day. 


THE HUNTER ARMS CO. 
72 Hubbard Street 
Fulton, N. Y. 


HUNTER ONE=TRIGGER‘* 


EATHER conditions aren’t always at 
their best in the ‘‘blind’’ or in the skiff. 


That’s when you want your gun to stand 
you in good stead—when you don’t want it to 


YOU CAN easily wear gloves if you shoot with a 


Hunter One-Trigger. And without “fiddling.” It 
won’t balk—because there is no friction to makeit 
balk. And it won’t double—because there is no 
second trigger to get tangled up in your glove. 


Have you seen the very newest Hammerless 
Smith Gun? It is just out—the 20-Gauge 
Hunter One- Trigger—and it’s a beauty. Weighs POAQXY 
only 5} to 7 pounds. Just the finest gun that I IN EN 
can be made at the low price—simply all gan ‘Me 
and no frills. Ask your dealer about it, 
or write for handsomely lithographed 





























The DENVER Portable Sanitary House Tents 





Above Shows ONE Size. We have many, 


DOUBLE ROOF AND VENTILATORS. 


Nothing like it for health. Endorsed by the 
medical profession. 


Used and appreciated from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. It is feasible to ship them anywhere. 


WE OFFER YOU THREE PROPOSITIONS 


No. 1. Complete House Tent, 

This includes siding and flooring, all in 
sections and panels; doors, windows, ven- 
tilators, etc, 

No. 2. Canvas part with ventilators, brack- 
ets, and skeleton frame, 

This leaves out the floor, doors, windows 
and siding, thus eliminating the bulk of 
the weight and freight. 

No, 3. Canvas part, including ventilators 
and brackets for supporting frame for 
double roof or fly. 

This leaves out the doors, windows, floor, 

siding, frame, etc., so that there is noth- 

ing heavy to pay freight on, 

It is advisable to buy the House Tent 
complete where possible, 


Write For Catalogue. 


Tae DENVER Tenr s Awnine Ce. 


ALFRED S. PROCTER, Pres. 1434 Larimer St., Denver, Cele. 












































Mount Birds® Animals =v mai 


The closely guarded secrets of TAXIDERMY now taught successfully by mail. 

You can easily make from $25 to $50 a week as a professional Taxidermist, or you can greatly increase your 
present income by utilizing your spare time only. We teach by mail in clear, plain language. No previous 
experience needed. We guarantee that you will surely learn. Interesting, enjoyable, profitable work for men, 
women or boys. You can begin to earn money after the very first lesson. Less oompetition than in any other 
line. A mounted Quail brings $3.00 and can be finished in an hour. A deer head sells for $25.00 and can be 
mounted perfectly in one day or less. 

SPORTSME N—Mount the beautiful trophies of your hunting trips. You can decorate your whole 
home or your den with the heads and skins that you now throw away. We teach you how to mount all kinds 
of Birds, Animals, Fishes, Game Heads—Tan skins for beautiful rugs and garments, etc. 


We Guarantee Success or Refund Ali Tuition 


Th ds of sful graduates prove our methods RIGHT. Cost EXTREMELY LOW. Only institution of 
its kind in the world. 18 Gold Medals. FREE—Write today for our Beautiful Illustrated Book on TAXI- 
DERMY. Sample Copy of the TAXIDERMY Magazine, Sample Diploma and full particulars of this wonderfully 

rofitable profession and thrillingly ne ogy nang If you hunt, fish or trap, or if you want to make 
MORE MONEY, you need these valuable books. Your name and address brings them to you FREE. WRITE TODAY. 


NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, Box 64 X OMAHA, NEBRASKA 














cae 





ould a “Full Jewelled ” 


Typewriter Interest You? 













Eve y important bearing in an ex- 
pensive watch is a small gem of 
a hardness not susceptible to wear. 
Thk+ purpose of the jewels is 
isure, by reduction of friction 
‘wear, the accuracy which 
kes a timepiece valuable. 














The first successful use of a ball-bearing typebar ina 
writing-in-sight machine was by the manufacturers 
of the New Model L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter. 


Ball Bearings, not only for the typebars, but 
at all vital wearing points of the New Model 


L.C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter 


ALL THE WRITING ALWAYS IN SIGHT 


serve exactly the same purpose as the jewelled bearings 
of an accurate, expensive watch. They prevent play and 
false motion, banish friction, and insure to the operator, 
for every ounce of energy applied, a full equivalent of 
perfect work. 


Write today for free catalog and X-Ray book. 
L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO., - SYRACUSE, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Head Office for Europe, Asia and Africa, (Branches in all Large Cities) 19 Queen Victoria Street, London, E. C. 
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What I Did 


WITH A GUN 


$100, Fiest Prize 
$50, Second Prize 
$25, Third Prize 


25 Prizes of $5 each for the best true story 
from a man or boy who uses any kind of a gun 


Hundreds of thousands of Harrington 
& Richardson single or double-barrel shot- 
guns are being used all over America. 
We want to know what has been done 
with our guns and also what has been 
done with other guns. Therefore this 
offer. 

Write on one side of the paper only. 
Not over 500 words. Send in your story 
as soon as possible. No story received 
after August 15. Prizes will be awarded 


Any one who shoots can compete for 
these prizes. You can have either cash 
or select firearms to the value of the 
prize from our catalog. We want those 
who hunt to know about our excellent 
medium-price guns. 

We make the best single-barrel, 12 to 
28-gauge, boy’s shotgun at $5.50 on 
the market. If you are not familiar 
with our guns, send at once for our catalog. 
Perhaps you can get a gun free. Write at 








on or about September 1. once for our catalog and send in your story. 


Address 631 Prize Dept. : 


Harrington & Richardson Arms Co, 


Firearms Manufacturers 
WORCESTER, MASS. 




















The Colorado 
House Tent. 


Made in any size from 6x6 
ft. to 20x30 ft. Walls, 6 ft. 
Centers % pitch. : 


The fly extends 1 foot over 
the edge of Tent on all sides, 
and is placed 10 inches above 
tent to permit of free circula- 
oon of air between tent and 

y. 

A double ventilator is pro- 
vided in center on top through 
both tent and fly, which gives 
perfect ventilation and makes 
the tent cool in the warmest 
weather. 

We will furnish this tent 
and fly complete, including frame, door, 2 windows, floor, wainscoting and canvas, 
all ready to set up; or we will furnish the double ventilator and canvas, sewed ready 
to put on, with a blue print drawing and specifications for erecting the frame. This 
frame can be built by any wood worker. We make this offer to save the buyer the 
freight charges on the heavy part of the tent, thereby enabling us to ship this tent 
to any section of the United States at a nominal freight charge. 


THE COLORADO HOUSE TENT 


is being used all over the West and South and we have spared no expense to make it 
the “Perfect Tent Home.” They can be used in any climate and are perfectly com- 
fortable at all seasons of the year. Write for Illustrated Price-list, 


THE COLORADO TENT & AWNING CO. 


ROBT. S. GUTSHALL, President 
Largest cotten duck house in the west. 1642 Lawrence St., DENVER, COLO. 


' 
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Outing Clothes that Fit 


Duxbak garments are tailored to fit—to give utmost 
comfort, pleasure and satisfaction. They are made to 
meet the exacting requirements of outdoor women 
and men, not to meet a fixed price. Yet Duxbak 
clothes are cheapest, utility and comfort considered. 


Don’t let wet weather interfere with yest outing— 
go prepared for any and all kinds. Duxbak garments 
—ideal for woods, camp and trail—are the only kind 
that defy both rain and sun. 


Duxbak is the only rain-proofed, cravenetted 
sportsmen’s clothing. But Duxbak cloth is not heavy or 
unwieldy. It is a soft, pliable fabric, closely woven, 
medium in weight—the finest material of all for 


outing garments. 
uxba 


Sportsmen’s Clothing Fo" Mer. 


The Duxbak line includes all outer garments. Comes in light 
tan and olive green. 

Prices (east of Rocky mountains) express prepaid: Men’s and Women’s 
Coats and Norfolks, $5.00; Plain Skirts, $5.00; Long Trousers, $3.00; Riding 
Trousers, $3.50; Hats, $1.00, $1.25; other garments in proportion. If your 
dealer will not supply you, we shall be glad to ship direct without delay 
or extra charge. 

Write for Free Mlustrated Booklet C ining Samples of 
Duxbak Cloth and Self Measuring Blanks, or Order From This 
Advertisement. Trade prices to sporting goods dealers only. 


BIRD, JONES & KENYON, 4 Hickory Street, Utica, N. Y. 
Sole makers of Duxbak and Kamp-it outing clothing. 





















































A $40 Binocular 
for $22.75 
Field Glasses of Every Description 


SPECIAL PRICES 
TO SPORTSMEN 
We issue the most complete Field Glass 


Catalogue ever issued. Sent postpaid on 
request. 













F. W. King’s Trap Shooter's Glasses 


Designed and manufactured by a practical shooter. Special am- 
ber lenses and 12 karat gold filled frame. Try a pair one week, 
and your money back if you desire it. An amateur just writes us: 
“I never wear glasses for shooting as my vision is perfect, but I 
tried a pair of your glasses through curiosity and broke 90 out of 
100 targets at our regular club shoot. This is by far the best I 
ever shot and I attribute it to your glasses. They rest my eyes 
and make the vision clearer and I really believe will improve any- 
one’s score.”’ 

These glasses are also unsurpassed for fine rifle shooting. 
All you have to do is to try them. Circular upon application. 


The F. W. KING OPTICAL CO., Cleveland, 0. 
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“Schuetzen 


SMOKELESS 








The Best Powder 


for 200 yard off shoulder shoot- 
ing. Is handled and loaded the 


Same as 


Black Powder 


100 rounds loaded 


with“Schuetzen’” 


costs the same as 100 rounds 


loaded 


with Black 


Packed in 8 oz. canisters. 





Gun INSURANCE 
For 50 ¢ 


ry a 50-cent new size bottle of 
*3- x One’’ and insure your gun 
against wear and tear and repair 
expense. 

**3-in-One’’ has the most won- 
derful lubricating, cleaning, polish- 
ing, rust-preventing, gun-saving 
qualities. 

Every action part works easier. 
surer, truer, if oiled with ‘‘3-in- 
One.’ Saves. wear on delicate parts. 
“*3-in-One”’ is a penetrating, non- 
drying oil. Won’t gum, harden, 
or collect dust no matter how lon 
gun stands. Removes residue o 
burnt powder “‘clean as a whistle.”’ 
All big gun. ‘enpasions use it. Con- 
tains no acid 


Buy the economical 50-cent 
size—just 8 times as large as 10- 
cent size—2% times as large as 
25-cent size!" 

FREE Write for sample 
bottle and “‘ 

One”’ Dictionary. Library 

Slip free with each bottle. 


“3-IN-ONE” OIL CO. 


153 New St., New York City 
















WINCHESTER .22 CAL. REPEATER 


handling .22 short, .22 long and 0 fons te with » $8. 95 
good canvas case and one box cartridges for - 
Shipped promptly anywhere. 


A. 5. CARTER, 531 16th Street, DENVER, COLORADO 


Wholesale and Retail. All Kinds of Guns, U. S. _ Aen, Marble’s 
Specialties, Lyman Sights, 


BEAR HUNTING 


I can guarantee bear after April 15th,in the best 
bear hunting section of Colorado Lion hunting is 
also good here in the winter ands pring months. 


STEVE ELKINS, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 








FOR INFORMATION 
ADDRESS 
RIFLE SMOKELESS DIVISION 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
Powder Co. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 




















NOW READY 
King’s Patent “Sporting Rear’’ Sight, No. 10 


FOR CARBINES 
and Small Rifles having Standard Barrel Slots 


The adjustable disc having four notches, two V-shaped and two U- |, 
shaped, different sizes, with white diamond on side, gives eight 
combinations with adjustment. 


Price Postpaid $1.25 
Send for Descriptive Circular 


D.W. KING P.O.Box399 DENVER, COLO. 
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Winchester Model 1895 .405 Caliber Rifle 





THE DREADNOUGHT OF THE JUNGLE 











GUNS and AMMUNITION 


THE yy BRAND 


“TS ARLTON took his big double-barrel and 
advised me to take mine, as the sun had just 

set and it was likely to be close work; but I shook 
my head, for the Winchester .405 ts, at least for 
me personally, the ‘medicine gun’ for lions.’’ 


Ex-President Roosevelt 
In Scribner's Magazine 


Used by Successful Hunters. Sold Everywhere 
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TRADE MARK 


x 


Count the pins-one,two-and tell 
at a glance the lightning lockITHACA 


@ Cut shows Improved Model, No. 4, $100 list gun. Insist upon getting our Improved Model 
—you can tell it by counting pins in frame—there are but two. @ This is outside evidence of 
simplicity. @ Every pin or screw put in a gun frame is to keep one or more parts in place— 
the fewer pins the fewer parts and the less liable to get out of order. Try a 20 bore this fall 
—you’ll like it—5% Ibs. up. @ Catalog in colors FREE~—18 grades—$17.75 up. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY, Box 10, ITHACA, N. Y. 











The Lure of the — 
Mountains 


1 Out-of-Doors 


in the 


Rocky Mountains 


SHOULD APPEAL TO ALL 





It Comprises Per- Reaches all the 
mprses Per: The Denver & Rax's 
fect Tent Life, Cot- 


i ek Rio Grande = ouerape. 


Life, Resort Life, Railroad NEW MEXICO 


MountainClimbing, wen be eng | 


Hunting & Fishing. x “The Scenic Line of the World’’ Most Attractive. 











a 
Write S. K. HOOPER, General Pascasiger Agent, Denver, Colo.., for Illustrated Books 
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Aims easy as pointing | 


Your “ 
Forefinger 


O unnatural, awkward, drawing-up of the wrist to 

get aim, as in the case of revolvers. You simply 

jerk the Savage Automatic out of your trousers watch 
pocket quick, point it instinctively as you would your 
forefinger, and the bull’s eye is hit nine times out of ten. 
That’s one reason why the Savage Automatic always 
gets in the first shot, and aims so sure. Wrist twisting 
takes time and spoils aim. You pull the trigger for each 


and every shot. Reloads ten shots in a flash. 

Why the Savage Automatic is the quickest, powerfulest, 
safest, most notable pocket arm invention since the revolver 
over thirty-five years ago is told fascinatingly and pictorially in a 
beautiful free book. Send for it. 

_ 6% in. long, 19 oz. Fiat. Buy of us if your dealer doesn’t 
keep Savage Automatics 

Savage Arms Co., 287 Savage Ave., Utica, N. Y. 






Shots Ask your dealer to show you 
e k the new Savage .22 calibre re- 
Quic peating rifle, 1909 model. Price, 


$10.00. Also the High-power 
Featherweight takedown with 
interchangeable barrels. Send 
to-day for free rifle book. 


THE NEW SAVAGE Automatic 





















magazine 25c. 





You will make this 
vacation the one of 


Shoots short, long, and long rifle 7 
cartridges. Only 4 lbs. 10 ozs. ; takes fire. BEST, because it shoots 
down quickly without tools; 20-inch 
round barrel and rifle buttplate. Price 
with two magazines $10.00. Extra 


AGE 


Vacation! 





CCURACY is Every- 
thing! The Savage.22 
Repeater gets more game than 
most big rifles, gets it easier 


your whole life if you than any other.22. Not only 
take the accurate ae oo we apeareal 
yecause Hammerless and has 

oe 22 Repeater box magazine. Closed top; 
s side ejection; shot gun safety. 
SUREST, because repeating 

mechanism is absolutely posi- 


tive; cannot jam or cause mis- 


the best, lasts the best and 
looks the best. Catalogue for 
your name and address on a 
postal. Savage Arms Co., 
287 Savage Ave., Utica,N.Y. 


22 CALIBRE 
MODEL 1909 


HAMMERLESS REPEATING RIFLE 











# 


{ 
{ 
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aSK 
FOR 
CATALOGUE 


Sent SSR eres 


ai ea 


be SIX SHOTS IN FOUR SECONDS. 

Saf --Swif --Sure Perfect hammerless non-clogging 

action. 24 to 32 inch Genuine Imported DAMASCUS Barrel. Full 

length top rib gives instantaneous sight. Hinged breech block, all working parts 


covered up; snow and dirt cannot get in. Solid steel wall always between shell and 
shooter. Taken down in ten seconds without tools. Black Walnut Stock, fine finish. 
Sent with privilege of examination if desired. Bore, gauge and drop of stock optional. 
No extra charge for any feature named. Don’t buy until you have read our 
FREE BOOK describing this pump gun and our superb line of singles and doubles. 


Ask for it Today. TF UNION FIRE ARMS CO., 327 Auburndale, Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. 








Another Parker Gun Record 


Another proof of the wonderful and consistent 
shooting qualities of the PARKER GUN. 
At Cleveland, April 2, L.S. German 
shot at 50 pairs and broke 96 out 
of the 100 targets shot at. 
A splendid demon- 
stration of the 
shooting ability 
of the man and 
the shooting 
qualities of the 


“OLD RELIABLE” PARKER GUN. 


PARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn., n. y. satesrooms, 32 Warren St. 


Valuable Premiums 52 SUBSE TIONS 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD 


High Grade Cedar Decoys 


Our goods are used by the leading sportsmen and Clubs of the United States. 
They are exact duplicates of nature finished in the most artistic manner. We 
manufacture several grades in all species of Duck, Snipe, Geese, Swan and 
Crow Decoys. Make inquiry of your dealer for these goods and write 
to us for catalogue. 


MASON’S DECOY FACTORY, 456-464 Brooklyn Ave., Detroit, Michigan 






















Send for catalogue and 
printed matter relative to 
20 gauge guns. 



























**PREMIER" Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


















NEW GOODS 


Stevens Repeating Shotgun 
Browning’s Patent 


Send for our 150-page catalog. _It is free. 
BROWNING BROS. CO. Ogden, Utah 









COLT AUTOMATIC 
PISTOL, 25 CAL. 


Browning’s Patent 
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all 


22.L0N 


u 


Target Rifle — Pistol — Big Game Gun ‘Shot Gun 
The Only All-Around Arm— Model 1908 & 


Combinations now ready: .22 upper eK and .44 smooth 
lower pares mg pe | ready Aug. 1, 1910; (Both barrels 
rifled) .22 and .25-20, .22 and .32-20, .22 and .38-40. Barrels, 12, 
15 andi8inches. The average ftern of shot made with .44 
wer is 70 No. 8 and 125 No. 10 in a 12 inch square at 50 feet. 
4 A 44 bolt penetrates 7% inches of pine at 15 feet. Has killed 

eer a’ 


‘ , 
; 
i 
-— 


yards and moose at 35 yards, with one shot. 


Hammer is instantly set for either barrel or at SAFE. Either 
barrel is used without any change of sight or adjustment. 


Stock locks at any drop desired. Is easily removed. Guar- 
anteed for use with smokeless powder. The recoil is slight. 


Catalogue of 
Marble’s 60 ‘extra quality” 
Specialties for FREE 


Marble Safety Axe Co. ppectanse 
95-123 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 


HIDDEN SAFETY 


Heiser's Patent Spring Shoulder Holster 


gives you instant possession of your gun without its 
presence being noticeable or suspected to even the most 
critical observer. It is worn over the vest and remains 
in position without being burdensome or in any way 
interfering with the movements of the wearer. 


Oldest Makers of High Class Saddlery in the West 


Established 1858 Incorporated 1906 























i 
Illustr tal a R t Made to fit any Revolver or Automatic. 
ustrated Free Catalog Sen pon eques Price $3.50 Each 


THE HERMANN H. HEISER SADDLERY COMPANY 
1533, 1535, 1537 and 1539 Blake Street DENVER, COLORADO, U.S. A. 











HERE IS A KNIFE MEN LOVE 
So Much They Hate To Throw An Old Handle Away 


Cut is exact size; ebony handle, 3 blades, 
f German silver ends. The long blade is 
| tit for rough or fine work; the medium 

an NY Er blade is as thin as arazor. Price, post- 
a ee paid, $1.00. Strong 2 blade razor steel 
Jack Knife, 48c. Lady’s 2 blade, 50c. 
Gent's fine 3 blade, $1.00. Send for 80 
p. free List and “How to Use a Razor.” 


MAHER & GROSH CO. 
94 A Street, Toledo, Ohio 


No. 58, $1.00 
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“COMFORT SLEEPING POCKET” 


PACKS 6x26 INCHES WITH INSIDE AIR BED —— WEIGHT 14 POUNDS 


THE CAMPER’S BEST FRIEND 


Because it contributes more comfort than any article in his whole-outfit, saves bulk, weight, time and labor, no rye, bend a dry, level 
spot. Dampness from the ground cannot get to you, neithercan rain or snow. As for comfort, you have not a bed at home one-half as 
luxurious. We have a new circular in which many tell you what they think of it, it also illustrates and describes it fully. Sent Free. 


METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CoO., No. 5 HAVEN ST., READING, MASS. 











IN THE OPEN 


IT IS OUR 
GOOD 
PLEASURE 


to provide those 









to the por memacic ‘peed Yous Vacation is Wosecinns 
RECREATION THE YELLOWSTONE PARK 


in the most delightful way possible, by camp- 
ing over the Cody Trail, along which the 
scenery is equal to the whole regular park 
trip, and the fishing the best. 


Standard Guns and Ammuni- 
tion, Fishing Tackle, Dog 
Goods, Boat and Yacht Fit- 
Outfit P a Sonal gs Ig a on 

u S, ac Aa es, yaks an ages, H i 7 

Outing Suits, Mountain Boots, Rubber Sp lendidly pe rey . te ype ae 
Clothing, Storm Goods, Hunters’ Cutlery, Cody every ten days Irom July to Sep- 
Watches, Compasses. tember Ist. Sixteen or eighteen days’ round 


THESE TELL THE STORY trip. Ladiesand children cared for with per- 





Suit and Boot Catalogue No. 21. 
Tent and Camping Catalogue No, 14. 
Gun and Ammunition Catalogue No,;-22. 


Best Gun Repair Shop on the Coast. 


THE WM. H. HOEGEE CO., Inc. 
138-140-142 South Main St., 
LOS ANGELES. 











fect safety and comfort. 

Canopy top spring wagons and good gen- 
tle saddle ponies provided. 

Write for descriptive booklets and full par- 
ticulars. 


FROST-RICHARD CAMPS 
CODY, WYO. 
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PETERS 


Are Unsurpassed 
and Unequalled— 


WHY? 


THE ANSWER 


Perfectly formed heads. Brass of 
proper quality. Absolutely cor- 
rect diameter, fitting any standard 
gun. 


Clean felt wads, accurately seated, 
free from grit or other foreign 
substance. 





Wads cut from felt manufactured 
by The Peters Cartridge Com- 
pany, from pure wool and cattle 
hair. 


T. H. Keller, Mgr. 





THE. PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY - - 
NEW YORK: 98 Chambers St. SAN FRANCISCO: 608-612 Howard St. 
J. S. French, Mgr. 


SHELLS 


Tapering bevel crimp, so that 
shell will operate perfectly in any 
repeating, double or single shot 


gun. 


Accurate powder charge. Loaded 
with any standard smokeless pow- 
der. 


Uniform shot, every pellet abso- 
lutely round, insuring high veloc- 
ity and even distribution. 


Result: GENERAL DEPENDA- 
BILITY. 


These are reasons—and good ones 
—why you should use PETERS 
SHELLS, for trap or field shoot- 
ing. They have just added a NEW 
WORLD’s RECORD to their long 
list of winings—99 out of 100 from 
21 yards scored by H. D. Free- 
man at the Southern Handicap, 
Columbus, Ga., May 5, 1910. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 
NEW ORLEANS: 321 Magazine St. 
P. R. Litzke, Mgr. 











PRISM 
BINOCULARS 


$30.00 
and 
$40.00 


Send for selection package. Compare these with 
the higher priced glasses carried by your dealer. 
Catalogue Free. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician, 
1606 Curtis St., Denver, Colorado 

















. FILSON’S 
: MOSQUITO 
HEAD-NET 


gives absolute protection against 
the mosquito and gnat pest. Made 
of black English bobinet and will 
stand rain or washing. Will fit 
over any hat and ties with a draw string under the arms so 
no insect can get through. Hangs clear of theface. Used 
by miners, prospectors, hunters and surveyors all over 
Alaska because it makes good in the worst mosquito region 
on pe Eo continent. “Catalog Six’”’ tells all about it and 
other useful outdoor ge ne made only by 


C. C. FILSON, ofistter, sxQrrien wasn. 

















NEW LYMAN 
REAR SIGHT 


FOR 


REMINGTON .22 REPEATER 


(Patent Pending) 





No. 1, PRICE $3.00 
This sight, by loosening nut on right hand side, 
is easily adjusted to absolutely correct angle. 
SEND FOR 1910 CATALOGUE 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
Middlefield, Connecticut, U.S. A. 











| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
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Western Arms and Sporting Goods Co. 


SPORTSMAN’S SUPPLIES and GUNS. 
ATHLETIC GOODS. 











Send for New Catalog. We Carry the Best 
Goods Obtainable. 
115 South Main St. Salt Lake, Utah 


SPORTSMEN’S HOTEL | 


Twenty New Cottages in Connection. Best Shooting 
Grounds in the West. Largest Bears in the State near 
Cebolla, and a Fine Pack 
of Blooded Bear Dogs 
in the Kennels. Deer, 
Sage Hens, Grouse, etc. A 10-Pound Trout Caught ba the Gunnison 


ver. Cebo! 


J. J. CARPENTER, Proprietor, Cebolla, Gunnison County, Colorado 
a = — =) 


All Kinds of Repair- 
ing. : : Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 


PAUL E. STEUCK 


ae Removed to 1127 Seventeenth Street, Denver, Colo 
GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, FISHING TACKLE and POCKET CUTLERY. No catalogs. 


The BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT 


A good night companion. Nohuntershouldbe withoutone. Car- 
ried on the head. Can be tilted up ordown. ‘Throwsabright light 
wherever you look. Will not smoke, heat or blow, and is equipped 
with Locomotive Reflector. Automatic Generator. Burns carbide. 
Made in three different styles. Single lens, spreads the light, $5.00. 
Double lens, concentrates the light. $6.00. Interchangeable lens, 
combines both single and double, $6.50. Send for Circular. 


R. C. HRUSCHKHE, - ~ Duluth, Minn. 


Hunting Big Game 


In the Vicinity Of Yellowstone Park 


Elk, Bear, Deer, Sheep and Small 
Game. We have pack outfits, 
gentle saddle horses, comfortable 
and heated tents, competent guides 
and well broke bear dogs. 

Camping in the Yellowstone National Park 

































































We take out camping parties thru Yellowstone Park with stage, saddle horse or pack outfit. 
Special attention given to fishing, mountain seeing and game photographing parties. 


WILL B. SHORE, Hunter and Camper, P. 0. Box 22, Gardiner, Montana 
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BY77 a 
REGULAR SAFE Al 

UST think of all the 
good points there 
are in a Damascus 
and you will see at once 
why it is that every sports- 
man who knows anything 
about a Damascus refuses ” 
to consider any other hatchet when 
the time comes to get his camp kit to- 
gether. It will cut big logs, hard, 
dry and green wood, and yet hold its keen, sharp edge— 
outcutting and outlasting any other hatchet made. 
It is hand-forged and hand-tempered from the finest 
razor steel. The weight’s in the right place—in the 
head and not in the handle. The hatchet is perfectly 
balanced; the handle fits the hand without a chance of 
aslip, twist or turn. It is held firmly in place by Jones’ 
Adjustable Handle Fastener. “Just a turn of the 
screw’’ takes up the wood shrink; or removes the handle 
instantly if you wish. 

The nail claw enables you to do without a hammer. 
Handles 16, 18, 20, 22 and 24 inches long, curved or 
straight. Hatchet heads 1, 1% and 1% pounds. 

If your dealer cannot supply you with a Damascus, 
send us his name and $2.00—the hatchet will go prepaid. 


2 We sell Jones’ Ad- 
Special Offer justable Handle 
Fasteners to people to put in their own 
tools. Send your dealer’s name and 25c. 
for two (axe and hatchet or hammer sizes), 
that retail regularly for 40 cents. 

THE C. A. C. AXE CO. 
15 Pearl Street Boston, Mass. 




















Two Clean Kills 
: NY man who owns 
A a Lefever boasts 


how he gets 





doubles at a great distance 
—how they crumple up 
and drop every time the 
Lefever speaks. He 
talks Lefever hard shoot- 
ing, close shooting, and 
allround shooting quali- 
ties from his own exper- 
ience. Ask him to explain why he gets two clean hills. 
**It’s all in Lefever Taper Boring,’’ he'll tell you. 


Lefever Shot Guns 


If all other shot guns in the world could have Lefever 
Three-piece Action, Lefever Never-Shoot-Loose bolt, 
Lefever Take-Up-Wear at the hinge joint, and the 
fourteen other exclusive Lefever advantages, they would 
still fail to get long double kills, because they haven't 
Lefever Zaper Boring. $28.00 to $1000—and 
nothing on the market at $50.00 will shoot or wear like 
the Lefever at $28.00. Don’t buy without getting our 
free catalogue. 

Lerever Arms Co., 26 Maltbie St., Syracuse, N. Y. 




























Testimonials by the dozen from users of 


MOHAWK 
MOCCASINS 


prove the absolute superiority of these 
moccasins—made of the finest oil 
tanned leather, for hunting, fishing, 
and all outdoor purposes. 


Our “NEW METHOD OUTSIDE }= 
- SOLE” has made these “Best Moc-/ 

casins’’ even better. They clinch the 
superiority of the MOWHAWK 
absolutely. There is no ripping off 
of soles. They are weatherproof and 
waterproof. They are shapely; a 
great amount of care is taken in their 
making; and they will wear till the 
end of chapter. 




























They are made in regular sizes, 
or by ial mea ts, if 
desired. 

































Shawnee Bungalow 
Slippers and Mocco Mocs 


for ease and comfort after a hard 
day’s tramp are unequalled. For 
bungalow, cottage or home use, or 
yachting, canoeing, tennis and golf. 
Dry, clean and dressy; in sizes for 
men, boys, ladies, misses and children. 


Write for our complete Catalog D. 
Do it TODAY. You can only 
afford to have the best Moccasins. 


A. F. COX & SON 


Portland :: :: Maine 
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No.602 “ULERY” Pocket Knife Tool Kit 


Made in America. 

Every one has use for a 
Knife Reamer, File, Saw, 
Chisel or Serew’ Driver. This 
outfit is practical, yet so 
small, being contained in a 
Leather Pocket Book 4%x3% 
inches, is, by carrying it in 
your pocket, always at hand 
for immediate use, whether 
Camping, Boating, Teaminez, 
Driving, in the Shop, Factory, 
Office, Store, Ware ouse, Au- 
tomobile, on’ the Farm, Bicy- 
ote, ot around the Home. 

y Tool firmly attached or 
Actuteel to the Pocket Knife 
in a second. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of 
Drice, $2.25. 

Use it five days and if not 
satisfactory return it and we 
will refund your money. 

U. J. ULERY Co., 
25%.L Warren St., New York, 











“CROW CALLS’ 


Chas. H. Perdew, Sr., Henry, Iil. 

Dear Sir: Enclosed find American Express Money Order, for 
One Dollar ($1.00) for which please send me at your earliest conve- 
nience another crow call. A friend was out with me the other day 
and when he went home nothing would do but that he must take 
the call with him ; he as well as others who have gone out with me 
pronounce it the best thing that they have ever seen. As for me 
actions speak louder than words; I would not be without one for 
many times their cost, as during the month I had it I had all kinds 
of sport with the crows. 

I trust that you will give this your immediate attention so 
that I may in the course of a week get busy with them again, thank- 
ing you in advance, I remain, very truly yours, A. E. BOOK 








Sent by prepaid mail upon receipt of $1.00 each. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Address 
Henry, Il. 


CHAS. H. PERDEW 














Ritemen Use DANIEL’S PATENT CONCENTRIC SIGHT 
because they can SEE it. They know 
they SEE it, and prove it by results. 







Price $2.00 
Address 
CHAS. DANIEL 
Box B-2 Write f. 
Melbourne, Wash. Descriptive Circular 








For your Shore Bird Shooting try a 
6e 2? 
Dense’’ Powder 


ORDER YOUR SHELLS LOADED WITH 


SPORTING 


BALLISTITE 


The Highest Development of the Modern 
“Dense”’ Smokeless Shotgun Powders 


Stable Waterproof 
Great Penetration 


Shoot SPORTING BALLISTITE 














SPORTING 
POWDERS 


HAVE SATISFIED THE 
AMERICAN PUBLIC 
FOR 108 YEARS 


To improve YOUR scores at 
the Traps or to make more 
shots count in the Field 
be sure that every shell 
is loaded with 


SPORTING 
POWDERS 


The 


“Regular «nd Reliable” 


Brands 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Company 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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pee VW) ft, “ Repeating 
27 QL BID Fite A 


The only gun that fills the demand 
for a trombone (“pump ) action 


repeater in .25-20 and 
32-20 calibers. 





Shoots 
high ve- 
locity smoke- 
less cartridges, 
also black and low pres- 
sure smokeless. Power- 
ful enough for deer, safe to use in 
settled districts, excellent for target 
work, for foxes, geese, woodchucks, etc. 


THE SIGN OFA 


EE 


<5" 


Wi ltal ay 


Its exclusive features : the quick, smooth working “pump” action; 
the wear-resisting Special Smokeless Steel barrel; the modern 
solid-top and side ejector for rapid, accurate firing, increased safety 
and convenience. It has take down construction and Ivory Bead 
front sight; these cost extra on other rifles of these calibers. 


Our 136 page catalog describes the full ZZzr/zz 
line. Sent for three stamps postage. Write for it. 


The Marlin Firearms ©. 


37 WILLOW STREET, . NEW HAVEN, CONN. 














ampit 
Midsummer Outing Clothes. 


Hot!—and getting hotter! Time to forget & 
work-a-day thoughts and look for country airamd = 
shaded streams—time to get a Kamp-it outing 
suit, too ! 

Kamp-it clothes are more comfortable and satis- 
factory than any you ever wore. ‘‘Kamp-its”’ 
combine fitand perfect freedom of movement—a 
touch of style hitherto unknown in outing clothes. 


Kamp-it cloth is light in weight—the newest 
and finest fabric of its kind—washable and more 
serviceable than ordinary Khaki. Unaffected by 
wind, water, sun—and the usual rough treatment 
of camp life. (Not rain-proof.) 

The Kamp-it line includes all outer garments for men and 
women. Prices (east of Rocky mountains) express prepaid: 
Men’s Outing Coats and Norfolk Jackets, $3.00; Long Trousers, 
$2.00; Riding Pants, $2.50; Women’s Norfolk Jackets, $3.00; Plain 
Skirts, $3.00; Divided Skirts, $4.00; Hats, Caps, Leggins, etc., 
in proportion. 

If your dealer will not supply you, we shall be glad to ship 
direct without delay or extra charge. 

Write for Free Illustrated Booklet Containing 

Samples of Kamp-it Cloth and Self-Measuring 

Blanks, or Order from This Advertisement. 
Trade prices to sporting goods dealers only. 


BIRD, JONES & KENYON, 4 Hickory St., Utica, N. Y. 


Sole Makers of Kamp-it and Duxbak outing clothing. 
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HESMITH GUN makes and breaks records. It 
is a product of the highest mechanical perfection 
combined with a practical knowledge of the needs of 
sportsmen. That’swhy. And a Smith Gun witha Hunter 
One-Trigger attachment is just the last word in gun-making. 
THE HUNTER ONE-TRIGGER increases the efficiency of 
your second barrel fully 50 per cent. It means greater accuracy 


—insures against balking or doubling—and you always have 
your gun under control. 























The very newest Hammerless Smith Gun is the 20-Gauge 
Hunter One-Trigger which weighs only 54 to 7 pounds. It is 
all gun and no frills. No wonder it is the sensation of the 
gun-world. You ought to knowaboutit. Your dealer should be 
able to tell you aboutit. Our handsomely lithographed Catalogue 
will tell you, too. Yours for the asking—write for it today. 


3s THE HUNTER ARMS CO., 72 Hubbard St., Fulton, N. Y. 





The DENVER Portable Sanitary House Tents 


DOUBLE ROOF AND VENTILATORS. 


Nothing like it for health. Endorsed by the 
medical profession. 


Used and appreciated from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. It is feasible to ship them anywhere. 


WE OFFER YOU THREE PROPOSITIONS 


No. 1. Complete House Tent. 


This includes siding and flooring, all in 
sections and panels; doors, windows, ven- 
tilators, etc, 


No. 2 Canvas part with ventilators, brack- 
ets, and skeleton frame, 
This leaves out the floor doors, windows 
and siding, thus eliminating the bulk of 
the weight and freight. 
No. 3. Canvas part, including ventilators 
and brackets for ere frame for 
double roof or fly. 





This leaves out the doors, " windows, floor, 

siding, frame, etc., so that there is noth- 

ing heavy to pay freight on. 

It is advisable to ney the House Tent 
complete where possible, 


Write For Catalogue. 


Tae DENVER Tenr s Awninc Co. 


Above Shows ONE Size. We have many, ALFRED S$. PROCTER, Pres, 1434 Larimer St., Denver, Cele. 











MISCBLLLANEOUS 





Cleanser and Mouth Wash 
In One 


Polishes the teeth to dazzling whiteness, while its fra- 
grant antiseptic foam reaches every part of the mouth— 
neutralizing all tooth-destroying acids, preventing discolor- 
ation and decay. 


Strong’s Arnica Tooth Soap 


comes in a handy metal box—nothing to break 
or spill. A convenient cake that insures beauti- 
ful teeth, healthy gums and a sweet breath. 
At your druggist, 25 cents. 


Strong’s Arnica Jelly 
Keeps Your Skin Smooth 


No need to endure the discomfort of sun- 
burn or winter chapping. Apply with finger 
tips, rub gently into pores. In collapsible 
metal tubes, 25 cents. 


NOTE:—If your druggist does not have these goods, 
‘send price tous. We will forward them prepaid. 


Guaranteed under the Food and Drug Act, June 30, 
1906. Serial No. 1612. [3] 


C.H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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Will kill farther 
A push will send a thing farther than 
a blow — in golf the long distance driver 
follows through. 
You get higher velocity for the same 
size load when you use 


yeads hol 





mokGless 


It is a powder of progressive combus- 
tion. There is light recoil. Shot stays 
absolutely round, so you get the highest 
standard of pattern and penetration. 

Where there is great recoil—the shot 
is jammed and disfigured. 

Try Dead Shot — its stability is guar- 
anteed. 

Write us if your dealer hasn’t it and 
well refer you to one who has. 


BOSTON 


} 
} 


{ 
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OXOXOXOXOXOXTOXLOLOLOXLOLOLOFLSO TO LO LO LSOXFO T&S OXTOXZOXLOXOXFOXOXTOXTO XOXOXO ISX 


THE GENTLE TINKLE 


of cracked ice in some cool, seques- 
tered nook ‘on a hot and sultry 


Ps) 
summer day, augmented by the odor 
' of crushed mint nicely blended with 
Ps) 


WHISKEY 


is soothing to the senses, satisfying 
to the taste, grateful and comforting, 
healthful and invigorating. 





Sold at all first-clss cafes and by jobbers. 
WM, LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 





Pence wot 


SOXOXOXOXZOXZOXZOXLOLOLOLSOLO LO LOLOL OXLOXLOXFOXLO XE xXeEX 
SOXOXOXOXOXOXOXOXOXOXOXTOXOXOXTOXOXOXSOXLOXOXOXFEXS 


XOXOXOXOXOXOXS LOXOXOXOXLOXOXLOTOXLOXOXLOXOXLIZOXOXOXOXOXOXOXOXCOXoxXexex 


KODAK DAYS ARE HERE 


Good Materials are Necessary 
for Good Results 


We have that kind in big assortment. Freshness and 
perfect condition guaranteed. 


A 











Our Line is Complete in 


EASTMAN KODAKS 
PREMO FILM PACK .CAMERAS 
We do DEVELOPING and and HAWKEYE FOLDING 
re sm a First “e AMERAS 

















SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 





Write us concerning anything that pertains to this > == XS oman] 
line. Inquiries have our immediate and careful ‘ ‘i G , C C 
sen THENVER FURY (OODS (00 

i % é 


About 50 old style Cameras at Special Prices. Send 
for our list. 
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The 

‘user of 

a Fox Gun 

never has his hunting 

trip spoiled by the gun going 


wrong, for the Fox is too strong 


. The ultimate of gun simplic- 
% ity is secured in the Fox 


three working 
parts—the ham- 
mer, sear and 
mainspring. 

. These parts are 
Y twice as strong 
as the parts of 


other guns. 


and too simple in construction to break or get out of order. 
The Fox taper bolt holds tight and fast, and forever prevents 


the gun shooting loose. 


ASG ‘Fox 


FOx * 
PROOF 


‘The Finest Gun.in the World 


The Fox coil mainsprings and coil top 
lever spring are guaranteed for all time. 


Back of the Fox Gun is the G> 
Certificate—another evidence of the great 
care we take to insure giving our patrons 
guns that are absolutely safe and perfect. 
Nothing is left to chance in the Fox. 





The Fox is perfect in every particular: 
“‘hang,’’ penetration and general shoot- 
ing qualities. 

Net prices on A. H. Fox Guns 
are $37.50 to $362.00. 


If your dealer does not handle the Fox Gun, send 
us his name, and order direct from the factory. 

Write for our handsome art Gun Catalogue. 
It’s Free, of course. A postal card will bring it. 


™K-H:-Fox Gun Co. 


4654 N. 18th Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Standard Engines _ 


were awarded Three Gold Medalsand Highest Awardat Cylinder 
the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, 1909, for the best Marine : 
Marine, Stationary and Pumping Engines (ia oe u| eB is 
Built in California—Run Anywhere, Any Time . aa efit] 
Standard Gas Engine Co., 10 California St., San Francisco 











° are half in the BOAT or 
Vacation Pleasures dinok you use” OURS ase 
STEADY to SHOOT or COAST from, and SAFE FOR WIFE 
AND CHILDREN. Will outlast and outcarry wood or steel 
» boats of same size. 

Oarried by hand. buggy, automobile, or checked ne In- 
destructible STEE Lame and MOST DURABLE cones bole, 
pacity —_ 360 to's 3,000 Ibs. Sets up in ten minutes. 
GUARANTEED BEST FOLDING BOAT MADE. Send font Folder D 
LIFE SAVING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT COMPANY, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


T&M mec PALMER 


Prove Satisfactory 






















2 to 120 HP Various Types 
Catalogue Free Gasoline Engin es 
Termaat & Monahan Co. 1 to 20 H. P. 
Oshkesh, Wisconsin One, Two and Four Cylin- 
nae der; Two and Four Cycle. 








Large Stock of Motors 
at Seattle. 


Catalogue Free 
PALMER BROS. 
CoS COB, CONN, 


Seattle, Wash., 800 First Ave., South. 
Vancouver, B. 0., 1600 Powell St. 


= : Automobile 


sy Ar UnareNangne? 


i ee UNS anes a Troubles 
And => Remedy 
em. 


By Chas. P. Root, 
Former Editor ‘‘Motor 
Ag 








It will pay for itself 
every day in the year. 
The only book of its 


kind published. It not 
only tells you how to A DOCTOR IN YOUR POCKET 






































locate ee and Guard yourself against the ills inci- 
4 ore See oeo i! ass 6 m~¢ dent to out-door life by getting the 
he ene Pocket size, 5x7 inches, Sportsman's Medicine Case 
227 pages. Fully illus- containing 6 selected remedies in tablet 
trated; flexible leather, form. Money back if not satisfied. poe 
Motor Boats postpaid, $1.50; cloth, $2.50 Prepaid to Any Address gor! any 
$1.00. DR. DAIGNEAU’S DISPENSARY Pr 
Construction and Op- 110 St. Paul St. Austin, Minn. ‘ 
eration. DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR FREE 
By Thos. H. Ressell 5 (JUST FITS YOUR POCKET) 
M. E., D. B. i) Saecet Sor aoe 
A manual for Motor- . Chas. Bradford’s Fishing Books: 
boat and Yacht owners \oo8 nacre Lomas seen oN _ Brook Sygate, The Angler's 
and all users of marine - = eo ~ - Foes Press, , ~¢ * N. ¥. 
gasoline engines. 
Pocket size, 292 pages, Le oe 
fully illustrated, flexible aay 
leather, postpaid, $1.50; 3 
. pig tel ¢ 
Outdoor Life fhe ee) : 
Publishi Co Kote ; Air Mattresses, Cushions and Pillows. 
ublisning ° Ct en Send for Price List 
Denver, Colorado. Pneumatic Mfg. Co., 2 South St., New York 





























16-ft. Steel Launch “O6 
Complete vith Eugine Ready to Run ) 


18-20-23-27 foot Launches at proportionate prices. All launches 
= fitted with Detroit two cycle reversible engines with speed re poner ae lest eat engine 
pate—vere without cranking—has only 3 moving parts—anyon *. Steel Row 
ts $20.00. All boats Wed with air tight oe Fe Dan not tsi tink teak or 
y re 
rust at ag a aan ae tarersceaPaied eedsebets Or 


filled the day they are received. BaD pete Center ae Sees of 10,000 satisfied users. 
Mi Stee! oat Oe., 6 Jetferson Ave., Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. (30) 
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MARINE ENGINES, MOTORS AND BOATS 











PIERCE MOTOR CO. 








15 ft. 
$157.50 


The boat shown above is 15 feet in length, seats six, has 2 H. P., 314 inch x 3% inch cylinder, rever- 
sible engine, tools, upholstering and very complete equipment. Price is only $157.50. Delivery at once. 
An 18 foot boat, 3 H. P. engine with reverse gear, polished brass deck rails, upholstering, salt water 
fittings, tools and entire equipment at $290.00. Other motor boats with complete equipment for from 
$90.00 to $1000.00. Send for illustrated catalog of motor boats or marine engines. A postal will do. 


234 22nd Street 








You can 


“Go a Boating 


in this Pierce” 
for $157.50 








Racine, Wisconsin 




















BALL REVERSE GEARS 
for MOTOR BOATS 


Send for Catalog 


NEw YorRK GEAR WORKS 
Brooklyn, NEW YORK 

















FOL 3 
re 
h ard 8 es 
Highest Aw: at St. Louls World’s Fair. Adopted 
by of U. 8., Canada and England. 15 


Vi en 
models to select from. Catalogue Free. 
AOME FOLDING BOAT 00. Miamisbure. Ohio. 





20 DIFFERENT DESIGNS 


Bichigan Steel Bost Co. 1) Bellevue Ave., Detroit, 











HORSE POWER COMPLETE 
LF 1, 2 & 3 Cylinders, 3 10 36 HP 


concern. ‘ 
Write for catalog today--tells all about how these high grade motors are built in 
the LARGEST PLANT IN THE WORLD devoted i fa of 


ely to the 
2oycle motors. GRAY MOTOR CO., 6 Leib St., Detroit, Mich. 
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We have a proposition of keenest interest to 


boat lovers. We will ship you the complete 
boat frame with patterns and instructions to 
complete work. You can finish the boat for 
about one-fourth of what it would cost if pur- 


chased finished, and freight charges are prac- 
tically nothing. 

People of wealth buy these frames _and have 
them completed by local hands. They save 
one-half and have the satisfaction of knowing 
every piece of timber that enters the construc- 
tion. 

People of limited means buy them, complete 
the boats themselves in spare time, and save 
three-fourths the cost. . 

Boats of all sizes, from a canoe to the 70-foot 
cruiser. We ship these frames to all parts of 
the world. 


If you want a boat you cannot help but be 
interested. 


Write for our catalog (free), which tells the 
whole story. 


DEFOE BOAT & MOTOR WORKS 
2122 State Street, Bay City, Michigan 
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AUTOMOBILES. 





Why Ove! 


rland Cars 





For many weeks the Sales of Overland dealers have averaged $200,000 
per day—the largest sale ever created for any make of car. The demand 
is now growing faster than ever, and these are the principal reasons: 


Marion-Overland 





Prince of the Line 








This car—our finest creation—will best 
serve to indicate what Overland designers 
can do. 

Here is a car with many desirable feat- 
ures which no other car ever had. One is 
a silent transmission which never gets out 
of alignment. Another is gears that never 
scrape. Another is a steering gear pro- 
tected from accident. Another is a wonder- 
ful brake system—powerful and safe and 
protected. 

In addition this car combines all the 
ideas of the best European and American 
designers. 

After one of these stock cars won a great 
event, the driver was offered several times 
its price. For men could not believe that 
our regular cars could do what this car had 
done. 

The Marion-Overland is for men who 
want the best that our best engineers can 
make. Who want speed and power, style 


and finish carried to extremes. 
Yet even this car—because of our enor- 





mous facilities—costs but $1,850. And the 
price includes headlights, magneto and 
Prest-O-Lite tank in addition to the usual 
equipment. 


A Real Motor Car 
For $1,000 


This year the 25-horsepower Overland, 
with 102-inch wheel base, sells for $1,000. 
It is not under-sized, not under-powered, 
like most of the low-priced cars. We have 
climbed a 50 per cent. grade a hundred 
times a day with it—carrying four people. 
We have run 7,000 miles without stopping 
the engine. The possible speed is 50 miles 
per hour. 

We are selling a 40-horsepower Overland, 
with 112-inch wheel base, for $1,250—with 
single rumble seat. All prices include gas 
lamps and magneto. 

Other Overland models, with various 
bodies, sell for $1,300, $1,400 and $1,500. 


The Reasons 


The Overlands give more for the money 
than any other make. This fact is appar- 
ent to every man who investigates. 











25-horsepower 
Overland with 102- 
inch wheel base—as 
shown above —$1,- 
000. With complete 
toy tonneau, $1,100. 


40-horsepower 
Overland, $1,250, 
$1,300, $1,400 and 
$1,500, according to 
style of body, etc. 
All lamps and mag- 
neto included. 

















AUTOMOBILES 














in 
ERE RIE 

It is partly due to our modern automatic 
machinery, by which parts are always made 
alike, and by which we get exactness tothe 
ten-thousandth part of an inch. Over $3,- 
000,0000 has been invested to make Over: 
land cars in this exact and economical way. 

Then Overlands are made in larger quan- 
tities than any other car. They are made 
in four separate factories, so that one whole 
‘factory, with all its machinery, is devoted 
to one model alone. 

We have cut the cost 20 per cent. in these 
ways during the past year alone. Now we 
are in a position where others can not com- 
pete with us. 


Utter Simplicity 





The Overland is the simplest car that’s 
made. It has fewer parts and fewer complex- 
ities than any other automobile. A novice 
can operate it as well as an expert. 

The cars are almost trouble-proof, In che 
U. S. mail service these cars have been run 
for a year and a half, winter and summer, 
without missing a trip. 

They are supplied by several large con- 
cerns to their country salesmen. There, in 
the hands of amateurs, they enable one 
salesman to do two salesmen’s work. 

Overland Delivery Cars are largely used 
by storekeepers, because any man can al- 
ways keep them going, and the upkeep cost 
is slight. 













Marion-Overland, 
$1,850; gas lamps, 
magneto and Prest- 
O-Lite tank includ- 
ed. Also made as 
racing roadster, 
with close - coupled 
body and with tor- 
pedo body. 


So 


Many 


Most Overland models operate by pedal 
control. One simply pushes pedals to go 
forward or backward, fast or slow. A child 
can master the car in ten minutes. 


Take Your Choice 


There is an overland car to meet every 
idea. And each one is preferred by thou 
sands of buyers to any other car in its class. 
That is why the cars are in larger demand 
than any other car in existence. 

It is simply a matter of choice. If you 
will send us this coupon we will mail you 
our catalog. Then you can choose the car 
you like best at the nearest of our &00 
dealers. 











J72 


The Willys- Overland Company 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 
Licensed under Selden Patent 


Please send me information aboui 


Passenger Cars 7 Delivery Cars co 


The Marion-Overlands cs 





























zai FISHING FACKLE AND IMPLEMENTS 












CATCH FISH, 
NOT WEEDS. 


WEEDLESS “COAXERS” 


We claim that the weedless “‘Coaxer’’ will catch more bass than any other bait on earth, and we stand ready to prove 
it at any time. To catch bass you must fishin the weeds where they feed, and the Coaxer’’ is what you need to 
doit with. Its glistening white body and brilliant blood-red wings and tail are irresistible to any bass, pickerel or muskie, 
IT FLOATS and it will go through any weeds that ever grew—get your 























money back if itdon’t. Get one and see for yourself. 
Try the Coaxer’s little brother for fly fishing 


THE COAXER TROUT FLY 


Trout size, 6 assorted, - - - $1.35 
Bass size, G6 assorted, - - - 1.65 
Postage, 2 cents. 
Almostalive. Neverloses its shape or size. 


Send for our Souvenir Catalogue, containing photograph 
of the World’s Champion Bait and Fly Casters, alsomany 
illustrations in colors of new baits, flies, spoons, weedless 
frog hooks, tandems, etc. Send atonce—only costsa stamp. 


Casting Specialties, 2751 Polk St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Trout Fishing ™.u5." 


AT CASSELL’S 


On the Oolorado and Southern Railway, in Platte 
Canon, 64 miles from Denver. 
Handsome, Modern, New Hotel just construct- 
ed this year 

Eight thousand feet elevation. In heart of the 
Rockies. Fishing in lake or stream. Telegraph 
station and long distance telephone. 


RATES FROM $12 TO $15 PER WEEK. 
Game abounds in the neighborhood, and the hup- 
ter has good use for his gun. Trout fishing in Platte 
River is at its best here, and every streamlet that 
joins issue with the larger offers rare opportunities 
for sport. Geneva Oreek, with its national reputa- 
tion among anglers, is within walking distance. 
Address, for further particulars, 


D. N. CASSELL, Cassell’s P. ©. Colo. 


NEw YORK RUSTIC RIPOGENUS LAKE CAMPS 








age 2c. 
Weedless Style (like cut), 50c¢ 
Convertible (belly hooks), 75¢ 
Luminous (weedless), - 756 
Only practical night bait made. Get one. 









W.J. JAMISON, 


























In the grandest territory in the MAINE WOODS for fishing and 

WORKS D. P. VAN GORDEN hunting. TROUT will rise to the fly allsummer. MOOSE, DEER, 
BEAR and GROUSE in the Fall. The most healthful and picturesque 

Manufacturers and Builders of section of the State, covering a forest area of 250 SQUARE MILES. 


Sportsmen and their families will enjoy the FARE, the SERVICE 
and the SPORT. We aimto make this our banner year, as at'the 


Summer Houses, Bridges, Strom SALE. “(A targus for sporamen or badness mae ot” 
Arbors, Settees, Tables, Chairs, making SPECLAL REDUCED RATES FOR 1010.“ 
° . For illustrated circular, dates, sale price, inventory, and other 
Hanging Baskets, Window information, address 
Boxes, Etc., Etc. REG. C. THOMAS 

412 Atlantic Ave. (Tel. Connection) Brooklyn, New York 

Room 6, 68 Wall Street New York OR DIRECT TO 
PHONE, JOHN 4665 RIPOGENUS LAKE CAMPS, Grant Farm Post Office, Maine 























CATCHES MORE FISH --- Stops Waste --- Saves Little Fish 
The WILLIAMS BARBLESS HOOK 


English needle point. No mechanism. Highest quality 


gest TACKLE CATALOG Free 
flies $1.60 per doz, Snelled bait $1. Used by the world's best Anglers. Write us. 


Ours has distinctive features. It contains LACEY Y. WILLIAMS, 73 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio 


112 pages fully illustrated and is right up 
todate. You may have a copy for the ask- 
ing. Quality comes first with us and our 
prices for high grade goods will be a reve- 
lation to you. Send a postal for one today. 


Say 











Fine Hollow Point Single Gut Hooks, 12c. per dozen 


J, F. MARSTERS, 52 Court St, BROOKLYN, N. Y. Sines and stylon, also power canows. We 


gi profit cut 
factu of canoes in the worl 
ESTABLISHED 49 YEARS ML are she. a ost mane oct cana _ ‘ 
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NEW CENTURY 
SGOPIG 
| yo SHIN ROD 


b 
| 









/ Every F isherman \ 
Will Appreciate a =) 


New Century Rod 


perfect in every detail, 
made of the finest qual- 
ity tempered steel 
} tubing, with line guides 
onoutside,and patented 
reversible handle. The hile ae 


Rod automatically 

locks at any length (Z oy 
making THREE (Jf Ae 
RODS IN ONE & ah 
A long, flexible fly {4 


rod, a fine bait- . ae" 
casting rod, ora ad — 

















trolling stub. : “< 

Come and see a ‘ey =" 
these rods : 5 
at our <j A ay 


store. a 








New Century Rod & Bait Co., 
HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 




















‘*Twenty-three trout from Lake Alicia that weighed 30 Ibs-’’ 


LAKE ALICIA 


If you are anticipating an outing or 
a fishing trip this year, don’t forget 
Woods Lake and Lake Alicia, on Colo- 
— Midland Railroad, near Thomas- 
ville. 

Both lake and stream fishing good 
the entire season. 

Beautiful mountain scenery and an 
ideal spot for rest and recreation, 

Rates, $2.50 per Day. 

We also carry a full line of fishing 
tackle, cigars, tobacco, candies and nuts 
at Denver prices. 


For further particulars write 


P. J. Engelbrecht, Thomasville, Colorado 


NEW “HILDEBRANDT” SPINNERS 


In addition to our STANDARD Spin- 
ners, we are manufacturing a full line 
of new baits, called SLIM ELI and 
IDAHO; Slim Eli for black bass and 
other game fish ; the Idaho for trout 
and salmon fishing. Our new spe- 
cialties, in addition to the above, will 
interest any fisherman. Send tor new 
illustrated catalog and see the latest. 


The gohe J. Hildebrandt Co., 
DRAWER LOGANSPORT, IND., U.S. A. 








The Safe-Catch Fish Hook 
Makes fishing a pleasure for everyone and 
sure. Send us 25 cents for Automatic Hook 
and instructions for operating it. 


Pat. Applied for LISCH & GEVERTS, 224,Fairfeld Ave., Bellevue, Ky- 








BAIT CASTERS USING 


MEEK REELS 


WON OVER TWO-THIRDS OF ALL DIAMOND 

TROPHIES AWARDED AT INTERNATIONAL 

TOURNAMENTS IN PAST FIVE YEARS 
CATALOGUE FREE 


B.F.MEEK & SONS 


INCORPORATED 


LOVISVILLE, AY 











FISH WILL 
2 BITE Bie ener woives 


at ail seasons if you 
use FISH LURE. It keeps you 
- busy pulling them out. Catches 
dead loads of them in any stream. Write at once for 
a free bottle offer and catalogue of Natural Fish Baits, 
Minnows, Shiners, Frogs, Worms, Etc. Enclose 2c 
stamp. 


MICHIGAN FISH BAIT CO., Box H, Port Huron, Mich. 


THE MILAM "s.ccc%cs 

Kentucky Ree! 
The Championship Trophy was won at the Na- 
tional Casting Tournament in New York in Aug- 
ust 1909, with a No. 2°‘ Milam.’’ Hand-made and 
the standard since 1839. Four International First 
Prizes and Medals. Will be glad to send you 
our catalogue. 


B. C. MILAM & SON, Frankfort, Ky. 














Send for Outdoor Life’s 
Premium Catalogue 











NO DEAD MINNOWS 


JONES 
AQUARIUM 
PAIL 


Send for Particulars 


The DESHLER MAIL BOX CO. 


Above is a cut of the Minnow Container DESHLER, OHIO 


Valve for filling the float with air. 

Ring for towing purposes. 

Pan, allowing plenty of water when lifted out. 
Hollow wire where the air escapes. 

Trap, place in the water and it works while you sleep 





op po 
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JONAS 
BROS. 


Taxidermists 














1023 Broadway, 


Denver, Colo. THE SURE DEATH TRAP 
Those who are par- When set it is invisible toman oranimals. It catches them by 
ticular should send the neck instead of the feet, killing them instantly without in- 
their Taxidermy work to jury to the pelt. A humane feature that is certainly commend- 
us. We give entire sat- able, besides it saves every fur to the trapper, 
istaction. Price, $6 per dozen. Sample postpaid 50c. Send 5c for 





illustrated trapper’s guide. It explains everything. 
Ne h the l t and best equipped 
ee Taxidermy shop in the West. DAVENPORT TRAP CO., Box O, Davenport, lowa 



































AMERICA’S Webster 2 Stevens 
FAMOUS COMMERCIAL 
SHOW TRIP PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Develop your negatives 
Make your prints 























M Make copies or new work * 
Colorado Springs Enlarge from your own negatives 
to Cripple Creek Do anything photographic that you want done 
via 485 Arcade Bidg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
THE CRIPPLE CREEK SHORT LINE 
Fifty- -one (51) miles of the most massive, FOR BLACK TONGUE IN DOGS 
majestic and magnificent scenery in the GLOVER’S IMPERIAL REMEDY 
world. A visitor to Colorado cannot afford The only thing that has met and mastered the trouble. Price, 50 
to miss this wonderful trip. conte o~ joe Druggists and Sporting Goods Dealers. Free 
H,. OLAY GLOVER, V. 8. 
LOW EXCURSION RATES DAILY 118 West 31st Street New York City 
ieial 











For illustrated litera- 
ture, write 





F. C. Matthews, 


General Passenger Agent, 
Colorado Springs,Colo. 
































Of Interest to Amatuer Photographers | S. N. LEEK, Jackson, Wyo. 


; . : be pment experience in wild game pho- 
This Photometer gives the vari- 
ions of light i inds o ography. and guiding hunting and 
ve ly It ae are Sone 18 & ching parties in the Yellowstone Park 
time for making exposures thus and saekeen Hole country, Wyo. Summer 
securing a good picture | camping and fishing trips a specialty, with 
every time. It is as dificult to wagon, or saddle ant pack horses. Permanent 


tell the variations of light in cloudy weather without a photometer as it is camp on Leigh’s lake at foot of the Teton 


to tell the Bey of the weather without a thermometer. 


a@ B1.00 Wogisered letter tr nones orl mountains. ild game and mountain scen- 


ery. Photos for sale in 6x8 size, stereoscope 


J. P. MEYER, 13 Anson Place, Rochester N.Y. | or post cards. Write for particulars, 














1910 Calendar for 
10 cents in Stamps 


Malcolm Rifle Telescopes ——seecauieg 


Are adapted for ‘‘BIG'’ game as well as target shooting. We make a specialty on Sporting Rifles. 


THE MALCOLM RIFLE TELESCOPE MFG. CO., AUBURN, 
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i RATTLESNAKE 
SKIN 
‘ RATTLESNAKE WATCH FOB 
NECKTIE =— Very nobiy ; eather 
$1.50 each. Sent lined, $1.35 each. 
postpaid. Sent postpaid. 


RATTLESNAKE SKIN. BELTS 


Reduced Prices — Ladies’ Belt, §2.75; 
Gentlemen's Belt, $2.95 ; Hat Band, $2.25. 
Delivered postpaid. 

When ordering be sure and give 
waist measure, 





Interior of Our Taxidermy Department.—A Few of the Orders We Have on Hand. 


Every Description of Work in Our Line Done to Order © Tanning of Every Description Done to Order 


We make a specialty of mounting to order: Game Heads, Animals Life We have our own Tannery. Give usatrial. Beaver tanned and 
Size, Snake Skin Belts, Fur Rugs, Robes and Birds, and making up plucked. Small and large skins tanned for any purpose desired. 
Geats’ and Ladies’ Fur Coats, Fur Gloves, Ladies’ Fur Muffs, Neck Furs, Horse aud beef hides tanned for robes. Our buckskin tanning 
Fur Hats and Hand Bags, or anything you may desire in our line. can’t be beat. No order too small or too large for us. 


We make up your own trophies and we also have them for sale. 
. Cc. L. McFADDEN & SON 
—W) le & Retail. 
Dealers in Taxidermists’ Supplies—Wholesale eta T nate ten ™ nine Dien 


Highest Pri Paid for R ¥F , Covote, Wild Cat, Bear, 
Lion and Wolf SKULLS and RATTLESNAKE SKINS. Phone Main 7554 412 17th St., DENVER, COLO. 














WHEN IN BOSTON Stay at THE 


COPLEY SQUARE HOTEL 


HUNTINGTON AVE., EXETER ano BLAGDEN STS. 


A high-class, motes house, intelligent service, moderate prices, pleasant rooms, superior cnisine. 
telephone in ovens, 308 
Ladies traveling alone are assured of courteous attention. 


AMOS H. WHIPPLE, 


Long distance 


PROPRIETOR. 











This view of our Blanket Room conveys but a slight 
idea of the large and varied stock of 


Native Wool Navajo Rugs and Blankets, 
Material Rugs, Couch and Table 


Covers, Pillow Tops, Etc., 


carried by us. We are especially equipped to fill all 
orders promptly and are as careful in making selections 
as though the buyer were present. We are Indian 
Traders, dealing directly with the Indians, and guar- 
antee each blanket to be genuine Indian Workmanship. 


Write for our illustrated booklet teiling about the 
Navajos, their Reservation and their Handicraft. 


GALLUP MERCANTILE Co. 
Indian Traders, Gallup, N. M. 














LATEST ARRIVAL 


Featherweight—6 Pound 


Genuine MAUSER RIFLES 












HAENEL MANNLICHER 
Ask Your Dealer — MANNLICHER SCHOENAUER 


H. TAUSCHER - ~ ° 


RIFLES 


324 Broadway - - 





7 and 8 mm., $35.00 


LUGER Automatic PISTOLS 
- NEW YORK 














ee as 
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FLYING MACHINES 
CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION 
By W. J. JACKMAN, M. E. 


y Site . and 
: TuHos. H. RuSSELL, M. E. 
vine MACHINES With Introductory Chapter By 
CONSTRUCTIONS OPERATION. OCTAVE CHANUTE, C. E. 
} President Aero Club of Illinois 


SCHR RUSSEL CHUTE 
: Pocket Size, 250 pages, fully 


illustrated. A “Show How’’ 
book for those who wish to 
build and operate flying 
machines. 








Price, flexible leather, post- 
paid, $1.50; cloth, $1.00 


os B.C. of the 
MOTORCYCLE 


By 
W. J. JACKMAN, M. E. 

Pocket Size, 250 pages, fully 
illustrated. A “Show How”’ 
book for owners and opera- 
tors of motorcycles. 

Price, flexible leather, post- 
paid, $3.50; cloth, $1.00 


Outdoor Life Pub. Co. 


Denver, Colo. 








Hair grows when properly nourished. Our 


VACUUM CAP 


USED A FEW MINUTES EACH DAY 


draws the blood to the hair roots. |The blood 
is natute’s nourishment and when _proper- 
ly supplied, it promotes 
hair growth, stops falling 
hair, and dandruff disap- 
pears. Our cap is used by 
physicians, and men who 
know it to be the scientific 
method of promoting 


Hair 
Growth 


We send our Vacuum Cap 
on 60 days’ FREE trial. 
Write for our booklet on 
**HAIR AND IT’s GROWTH’’ 
testimonials, and application blanks, sent sealed 
ina plain envelope free. 


The Modern Vacuum Cap Co. 


424 Barclay, Denver, Colo. 




















PRIZES 


For Subscriptions to 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


Here is your chance to make that fishing, 
hunting and camping outfit complete. 
Our premium offers are extremely liberal, 
and you will be surprised to find how 
easy it is to convince your friends that 
OUTDOOR LIFE is the best sport. - 


man’s magazine published. Our 


NEW CATALOG 
OF PREMIUMS 


will be sent to you on request. DO IT NOW! 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., Denver, Colo. 


Outdoor Life “22 


Subscribe NOW 








GEO. F. WEBBER, Mfr. 

















SONGS FROM THE SAGE BRUSH 


Katherine Fall Pettey 


Refreshing out of door poems breathing of wide 
desert spaces and speaking of a heart full of love , 
for dogs and all animals. Interspersed with 
short poems of a varied nature. 

For Sale By 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB., CO. Denver, Colo. 











WEBBER'S «wir JACKETS 


No.120. A Webber idea. This Jacket s 
made with shield front—protects the chest. 
May be worn with or without, just turn the 
shield back. Four-ply worsted knit close 
and firm. A handsome garment, any color to 
order; suggest tan or grey. Sizes up to. 44, 
$6. Larger sizes, $7. Sent express prepaid. 
Return at our expense if not satisfied. Sweaters 
for men, women and children. Catalog free. 


Station F Detroit, Mich. 
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We Will Sell You At 
Wholesale Agent’s Price 


One American Motorcycle if we haven't 
an agent in your city. We want our 
machines introduced in every town. 
We want Live Agents and offer the 
best money-making proposition on 
AMERICAN Motorcycles and AMERI- 
CAN Bicycles. 
Write Us—Do It Now 


>” AMERICAN MOTORCYCLE CO., 1386 Wells St., Chicago, Il 














NOTICE! 


We are now 
located at our 
new quarters 
827 16th 
street, corner 
Champa, op- 
posite our 
old stand 








The Post 
Studio 


Colorado | 
; RYN 









Denver, 











SPORTSMEN'S SUPPLIB> 


Honest Goods. Bottom Prices 
Square Deal Guaranteed 
Send 30, stamp for Katalog 
POWELL& CLEMENT CO 


410 Main St., Cincinnati. 








Here’s & = 







Martini (gin 
base) and 
Manhattan 
(whiskey base 
are the most 
popular. Atall 
good dealers. 


Cocktails 


No fuss, no trouble, no bother. Simply 
strain through cracked ice and serve. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. Hartford New York 


HAMPS HOOK’S HIT 


54 Pieces— Komplete—Kompact—20 Pounds 
CURES COMMISSARY CARES 
CAMPERS COMPLETELY 
QUERY COMMANDS CATALOG 
Ask your live dealer 
Ff. CORTEZ WILSON @ CO., Mfrs. 
Established 1869 239 Lake Street, CHICAGO 


London 














HENRY W. HOWLING, Expert Taxidermist 
513 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn, 
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= Boots for the Man Who Wants Comfort 













Will not harden. 


Especially adapted for Hunters, Prospectors 
and Miners Who Want the Best 


Made in Cream Colored Elkskin. 


The lightest boot on the market of its kind, yet fitted 
with a thick flexible sole; both uppers and soles viscolized. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG O. L. 


WITCHELL-SHEILL COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 
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Colorado} mrcca 


Traversed by the Rocky Mountains, Colorado is 
unsurpassed in picturesque grandeur; its climate has 
no parallel and its wealth is unlimited, 


The 
Colorado & Southern 
Railway 


will furnish those seeking data regarding places for 
summer outings or permanent locations with reliable 
and handsomely illustrated literature descriptive of 
the scenery, resort accommodations and commercial 
advantages. 





‘©THE COLORADO ROAD 


T. E. FISHER, General Passenger Agent 
Denver, Colo. 





P. S.—If your tickets from the East read via this line between Denver, Colorado &e x 
Springs and Pueblo, you will enjoy splendid train service and a picturesque route, ~ amggy sgt | 














THE SONG 


atria somata. ened ca 8 Ne a a 





Pikes Peak 


is the dominant scenic at- 
traction of Colorado 


From its summit is 
visible 60,000 square 
miles of the grandest 
scenery on earth. No 
visitor to Colorado can 
afford to miss this wond- 
erful trip. 





For information inquire at principal 
railway ticket offices or write 


C. W. SELLS [respent 4x 


MANITOU, COLORADO 











OF THE WOLF 


By FRANK MAYER (“Montezuma”) 
12mo., $1.50 


Mr. Mayer’s writings have for twenty 
years been familiar to readers of Out- 
poor Lire, and this, his crowning 
achievement in literature, should be read 
by everyone interested in Western life. 


The New York Times says of the book: 


“The Western environment is well reproduced, 
especially in the descriptive passages. There 
is plenty of exciting and varied incident in 
the story —‘‘gun play,”’ cattle rustling, revenge 
seeking, and other matters of the frontier sort. 


The author evidently has lived in the environ- 
ment and writes with knowledge and apprecia- 


tion.”’ 


Send Remittances to OUTDOOR LIFE 
Postage, 15 Cents Extra 
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*““THE FOX IS THE ONE PERFECT VISIBLE TYPEWRITER” because it repre. 
sents today the highest type of typewriter building, and is absolutely umequaled by any other 
typewriter on the market. Its automatic features, combined, cannot be found In any other make. 
The Fox Visible Typewriter gives Visible writing in the broadest sense of the word. The Fox 
Back Spacer is radically different from that on any other typewriter. Its Tabulator is positive 
and quick. Either a One or Two-Color Ribbon can be used and the action Is entirely automatic— 
both oscillating and reversing. New Removable Ribbon Spools are used. Five Inter- 
changeable Carriages, any one of which can be used on amy visible model. Platen instantly remov- 
able. Speed fast enough for the speediest operator, slow enough for the beginner. Automatic Line 
Lock with key release. Stencil Cutting Device—you simply touch a button and the ribbon is thrown 
out of commission. The Fox Touch is recognized the world over as being the 
lightest of any typewriter! This is due to the lack of friction in its wearing parts—and 
friction always means wear. This feature also makes the Fox an almost noiseless type- 
writer and gives to ita DURABULITY equaled by no other. 


FOR TEN DAYS FREE! 


I mean just what I advertise! ‘Free'’ with 
me, means FREE! You pay nothing—you promise 
to pay nothing! At my own expense—even to the ex- 
pressage—|! will place the Fox Visible Typewriter-in your 
office or home, alongside of your present typewriter—or for 
comparison with amy other typewriter at amy price—and if 
the Fox Visible Typewriter is not better than the best of 
the othes—AND YOU ARE TO BE THE JUDGE— 
| don’t want you to keep it. 

Will You Do This? (2505 Zopon andeive me's 
chance to “show you" —at my expenmse—what | have. Remember, 


| belong to no trust—no combination—and no one tells me at what 
price | must sell nor on what terms | must sell 


Send for My Catalog Anyway! 











SS Se 19}_ 


W. R. FOX, President, Fox Typewriter Co., 
9207-9217 Front Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DEAR SIR: 

Please send me a copy of your catalog and write me your lowest price and best 
terms on the new Fox Visible Typewriter. Itis distinctly understood that the signing 
of this coupon does not in any way obligate me to purchase, and that no typewriter Is 
to be sent me unless | decide later to order one for free trial. 


Name___ 
Address___ 


Business 
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lt Will Profit You to Buy 











An AUTO-METER as much as it will help me to sell one. 


It is a Speed Indicator built on the Magnetic principle. There are no cams or levers 
in it, no mechanical contrivances of any kind. There are only two parts, a revolving 
ring magnet anda dial. There is no connection between them except magnetism. 
The Auto-Meter is as good as money and brains and experience can make it, and is 
sold at a fair profit. It could be built cheaper, and then it could be sold cheaper, and 
then it would not be sogood. So much depends on the Auto-Meter that it does not 
pay to sacrifice quality to price. The mileage of the tires, the amount of gasoline and 
lubricant the auto requires, the efficiency of the batteries, the very life of the car can 
be measured by it. ‘The Auto-Meter keeps tabs on the engine and saves repair bills. 
It keeps you from being late and tells you when there is need to hurry. It guides you 
around corners and guards you from the over-zealous policeman. So if you value 
your money, your safety and your convenience, you must have an Auto-Meter. It 
will save you dollars and give you pleasure, and you profit both ways. Better buy one. 
Better do it now. Better address me personally. 





A. P. WARNER 


8 Wheeler Ave., Beloit, Wis. 


SEND IN YOUR NAME 


g order to facilitate distribution of our handsome and instructive new Colorado booklets, which 























will be off the presses within a few days, we ask all persons interested in summer trips during 
1910 to fill in and mail the coupon below.  ¢¢ ” 
Such names will be put on our mailing list and THRU HELL GATE 


Scenic Booklet in Colors 


“SOIL AND PRODUCTS” 


Devoted to Agriculture and Horticulture 


the literature will be sent when printed, postage 
prepaid. The publications include: 


The coupon, plainly filled in, is all that is necessary, 


If information concerning rates is desired, write a “5 MIDLAND JOY RIDE” 


letter Humorous, by Doc Bird Finch and Bide Dudley 









C. H. SPEERS, G. P. A. 
Colorado Midland Ry., Denver, Colo. 


Please put me on your mailing list for 1910 literature. 




















o 
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Are You Prepared for Fishing 








"~ 
ox%! 


ALLAARAAAAK ALK ALAL LSE GEKA RRREREAS EEK 


We Have the RIGHT Tackle 





Colorado Agents for the Famous J. A. Peach Co. 


BASEBALL GLOVES 


Complete Line of 


SHAKESPEARE WOODEN MINNOWS 


For Early Lake Fishing 














Fishing TacKle @ Sporting Goods 
Rifles, Shotguns @ Revolvers 


Best and Latest. Let Us Quote You Prices on Any Make or Style. 


New Model Marlin Rifles .25-20 and .32-20 Calibers. Trombone or 
*“*Pump’’ Action--Smokeless Steel Barrels--Take Down 


Write for Circular and Prices 
Frank A. Ellis & Son brnven coronspo 


CCCSCEALE ACCEL ECE KE CRANE: 


: 
















Pierce Riders Pierce 
are Workmanship is 
Always Satisfied World Renowned 


The virtues of Pierce Bicycles and Motorcycles are well worth investigating. We have 
made notable improvements for 1910, especially in our line of motorcycles which will include: 

THE FOUR CYLINDER with Free Engine and Two Speed; Automatic force feed 
oiling system; large tubing; shaft and gear drive; magneto ignition; and other features too 
numerous to enumerate. 

THE SINGLE CYLINDER with a high-powered, long-stroke and ball-bearing motor; 
free engine; large tubing frame; flat belt drive; magneto ignition. This machine is designed 
to run up the mountain-side with the same smoothness with which it travels on level boulevards. 

Both models are mountain-climbers. Remember the old slogan:—‘‘When you ride the 
PIERCE you have the best.”’ 

Ask for Bicycle Catalogue ‘“M’’, Motorcycle Catalogue ‘*C’’ 


THE PIERCE CYCLE CoO. PACIFIC COAST BRANCH 
BUFFALO, N. Y. OAKLAND, CAL. 
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€ Diferit a oa it Famous! TITS Best at Bay Pzicel 
Have You a Bird Dog?--- Then You Want 


“THE AMATEUR TRAINER” 


Force System Without the Whip 
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NEW EDITION JUST OUT. —-ILLUSTRAT A plain tical and concise. yet guide 
in the art oF olTic NYU! and the correcting of faults of TED: do Bites ¥ ent to the gun afield. Written y. for a 
novice, but equally valuable to the experienced handler. By following the instructions plainly given, every shooter possessed of a li 
eommon sense and patience can train his own dogs to perfection. If your dog is inobedient, does not retrieve, or if so, is hard mouthed, 
unsteady to point and shot, chases rabbits, is whipshy, gunshy, etc., you will find ample directions how to correct any such fault speedily 
and thoroughly. Dogs of any age or breed can be taught to retrieve promptly and made submissive. Comprehensible, popular form. 
devoid of long-spun theories, based on practical experience throughout. A large volume of pastime reading not intended nor promised 

ut this book is guaranteed to contain the most practical information on the subject at any price. Sent ay on receipt of price-- 


APER COVER, $1.00; BEST FULL CLOTH BINDING AND GOLD EMBOSSED, $!.50. ADDRESS:— 
OUTDOOR LIFR PUR. CO... DENVER. COLO. 


Pd 
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Send Us Your Order for 


HUNTERS! Haberlein’s Force Collar 


Indispensable in training your 
Do you know that Champion Dog Hunting Dog. Price $1.50. 
Biscuit, the peer of all dog foods, is OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
the best dog food on the market today? DENVER, COLO. 
They are manufactured of spring 
wheat flour, meat cracklings and 
other ingredients thoroughly mixed by 
machinery. They are then baked 
until crisp and will keep indefinitely if 
kept inadry place. They are light 
and can be conveniently carried while 
in the woods hunting 














RSS. 
SATISFACTION OR MONEY BAOK. 


4 
m HABERLEIN} 
Dog Remedies. : 


sente—Tried and Approved! Forty yrs. Experience 


Distemper Cure (Comb) $1.00 Single Remedies , 
Care. TTT Ere 60 sent by mail pre- 
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tment 
4 stamp for FREE booklet on og diseases. 
ee TIA BERLEIN, MOPHERSON, KAN, 
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Eczema cosscccccceses *« GO ‘nun She Pane 

Can Cure........-+0++: 60 ; » 

SEND FOR SAMPLE Canker Omcrminator..., 60 Preparations or & 
Tonic Pills............++-- 60 %2Y $8 selection > 

Condition Pills........-.- 26 will be expressed, ) 

saties...... taagess ape = prepaid, on ro 4@ 

ie ceipt of only ( 

St. Paul Bread Co., Sintensit_60 “9350 § 
558 View St., St. Paul, Minn. Directions for successful trea en ‘20com! each remedy 



































WANTS, FOR SALE, EXCHANGES, ETC. 


Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of 3 cents per word per in- 
sertion payable strictly in advance. Numbers and initials count as words. Nothing 
less than 15 words accepted. No advertisement of any kind run in this department un- 
less the names of two reputable persons are submitted with the advertisement. 








BIRDS AND ANIMALS. : 
TWO LIVE CUB BEARS for sale, $75. Steve 
Elkins, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 7-2t 





RAISE CHINA PHEASANTS—Easy to raise 

as chickens and ten times more profitable. 
Eggs for sale, $3.00 per dozen. Mrs. LL L 
Flagg, Electra, Calif. 6-4t 








BOATS AND ENGINES. 


A BARGAIN—A brand new “Miss Simplicity” 

marine motor, made by the St. Joseph Mo- 
tor Co. Fully guaranteed. Better investi- 
gate this before buying. Box 14, Outdoor 
Life, Denver, Colo. 4-tf 


FOR SALE—New “Cross” marine engine, sin- 

gle, double and four-cylinder. Guaranteed 
for two years. For further particulars ad- 
dress Box 21, Outdoor Life, Denver, Colo. 4-tf 














DOGS. 


AIREDALE TERRIERS—Puppies and older 

dogs always for sale. Write for free book- 
let. The home of the world’s foremost cham- 
pions, including Champion Legrams Prin- 
cess, Champion Colne Consort, Champion Re- 
seda (the dam of Champion Elruge Monarch) 
and Champion Colne Ballochmyle, who has 
defeated the best, including Champion Colne 
Master Royal, Champion Colne Lucky Bald- 
win, etc. B. F. Simonds, Garden City, en 








AIREDALE TERRIERS—Ranging in age 

from 3 months to 2 years old, by the 
world’s champion Colne Master Royal (Im- 
ported) and a son of the famous champion 
Colne Lucky Baldwin. “Colne Tober Morie” 
fast coming to the front as a side, and im- 
ported bitches. Airedale Terriers only. Fort 
Collins Kennels, 204 Colorado Bidg., Fort 
Collins, Colo. 7-2t 


FOR SALE—AIREDALE TERRIER—Import- 

ed bitch, Lady Jane, A. K. C, 127892, eight- 
een months old; by Champion Crompton 
Oorang—Ex. Miss Coke. The best blood in 
the world. Make me an offer. Also ‘other 
stock for sale. W. W. Clark, Canton, ey: 








FINEST BREED POINTERS in America, four 

month to six-year old, by king of pointers, 
Champion Nicholas R. and Champion Jingo’s 
Boy. Write for pedigrees. At stud, Nicho- 
las’ R. and Jingo’s Boy, fee $25.00. Chas. 
Paetzel, Box O., Hope, Ind. 6-2t 


FOR SALE—Chesapeake Bay pups; two Ches- 

apeake brood bitches; two setters, soon be a 
year old; and one litter small setter pups; 
all pedigreed stock. Stamp for description, 
photo, etc. Smart Set Kennels, Ord, vac ac 


NORWEGIAN BEARHOUNDS — Irish wolf 

hounds, deer and cat hounds, English 
Bloodhounds, American Foxhounds. On re- 
ceipt of 4c stamps a catalogue will be sent. 
Rookwood Kennels, Lexington, Ky. §-tf 


AIREDALE TERRIERS—Two litters, sire, 

Keefe’s Bally Tip; dams, Princess Tootsie 
and Silver Bow Queen; whelped April 10 and 
14, 1910. Will consider trades. T. W. War- 
ner, Box 789, Butte, Mont. 7-1t 


FOR SALE—For hound puppies, also half fox 

hound and half Airedale, sire and dam good 
cat,, lynx and lion dogs; $10.00 a pair. Wm, 
Johnsen, 3rd and Main, Pueblo, Colo, 7-1t 























COON HOUNDS—Fred Little, Plainfield, In- 

diana, offers a few thoroughly trained 
coon hounds on trial, Young stock, correctly 
bred for all game that trees. Prices reason- 
able. Send stamp for circular. 7-1t 


AIREDALE TERRIERS for sale. Well bred, 

ey oa stock; sire and dam good bear 
and lion dogs. Puppies $10.00 to $25.00. One 
registered stud dog, two years old, $25.00. 
Dr. J. M. Young, Pueblo, Colo. 7-1t 


BEAR DOGS—I have a fine litter of pure- 
bred hounds from my best bear dogs for 
sale at $25 per pair, if taken soon; all males; 
fox and % blood hound strain. Steve El- 
kins, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 12-tf 


FOR SALE—Two of the best bred Airedale 

five months old pups; also the dam, Reg. 
No. 106311 A. K. C.S. B. Dr. A. H. Ketcham, 
1708 Colorado Boulevard, Denver. 7-1t 














FOR SALE—Some splendid setter and pointer 

pups and dogs, spaniels and retrievers, 
send stamps for lists. Thoroughbred Ken- 
nels, Atlantic, Iowa. 5-3t 


AIREDALE TERRIERS—The best general 

purpose dog living. Fine puppies bred in 
the purple for sale. Oaklawn Kennel, Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa. 6-2t 


FOR SALE, DOGS—Airedales, terriers, 

hounds and bird dogs. Kentucky Highland 
Kennels. Stanley Blake, 411 E. Pearl St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 7-1t 


AIREDALE TERRIER pupp’es for sale, from 

winning parentage. The gamest hunting 
dog yet produced. R. M. Palmer, Colman 
Block, Seattle. 7-4t 


FOR SALE, CHESAPEAKES. Best on earth; 
send for free set of pictures. Earl Henry, 

The Chesapeake King, Alberta Lea, Minn. 
7-3t 


FOR SALE: FOX, WOLF, DEER, COON 
hounds and squirrel dogs. Write your 
wants. J. R. Stephens, Calico Rock, Ark. 7-6t 


FOR RUSSIAN WOLF HOUNDS and their 
crosses; puppy stock for sale. Address Bl- 
liott Ranch, Wolfcreek, Colo. 7-11 


COON, FOX, CAT, LION and rabbit hounds; 
trial allowed; stamp for circular. Comrade 
Kennels, Bucyrus, Ohio. 6-2t 


FOR SALE: STAG HOUNDS: old dogs, $25: 
pups, nine months old, $12.50. John Masen- 
garb, Newark, So. Dak. 7-1it 


ATREDALE TERRIERS—Puppies and older 
dogs, of champion breeding. W. C. Frazier, 
Atlantic, Iowa. 4-4t 


QUIDES. 


HUNT BIG GAMB in Sierre Madre Mountains, 

Mexico. Plenty of good shots at bear, lion, 
jaguar, bobcats, deer, turkey and smaller 
game; fine trout streams, delightful climate 
and scenery. Interesting relics of extinct 
races found in caves and mounds. Good out- 
fits and guides at reasonable rates. Write to 
Martineau & Johnson, Colonia Pacheco, Chi- 
i1uahua, Mexico. Successors to George A. om. 









































IF YOU WISH A SUCCESSFUL HUNT for 

elk, deer, mountain sheep, bear, or a trip 
through the Yellowstone Park, write W. H. 
Jordan, Ishawooa, Wyo. Best Eastern and 
Western references, 5-3t 
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HUNTING BIG GAME in best game section 

of Montana. Elk, deer, goats, bear, lion, 
lynx and wolf. Grouse, ducks and geese in 
the fall. Lion in the winter; also bear and 
lion hunting in the spring with a well- 
trained pack of dogs. Finest trout and sal- 
mon fishing in summer, Write for particu- 
lars to M. P. Dunham, Ovando, Montana. 
Reference, Outdoor Life. 2-tf 


HUNTING AND FISHING—Are you planning 

a hunting or fishing trip? Good camps in 
the best hunting and fishing section of Colo- 
rado. Full camp and pack outfits, including 
a good pack of hounds, Albert Whitney, 
Guide, Phippsburg, Routt Co., Colo. 7-6t 


LION HUNTING—I am prepared during the 
winter months to take out parties in the 
best lion and bob cat hunting country in 
Colorado. I have a splendid pack of dogs 
now, insuring good sport to any who may 
come, Steve Elkins, Steamboat Springs, 
12-tf 








Colo. 


SIERRA MADRE MOUNTAINS—Guide for 

hunters and trappers; fifteen years’ expe- 
rience. Bear and lion a specialty. Address, 
be F. Stegall, Colonia Pacheco, Chih., Mex- 
co. 5-6t 


100-MILE FISHING stream into Yellowstone 

Park. Guides at reasonable rates. Write 
Lewis & Cain, Riverton, Wyo. Reference, 
Riverton State Bank. 6-3t 


SPORTSMEN’S HEADQUARTERS for hunt- 

ing and fishing in season. Bear hunting a 
specialty. E. W. Goe, Hunter and Guide, 
Hyampom, Calif. 7-3t 


ALASKAN GUIDE and pilot, will guarantee 

to show you the game; 20 years in Alaska. 
Best launch in the business. J. T. Martin, 
Juneau, Alaska. 6-2t 


WHY NOT take your fall hunt on Kenai Pe- 
ninsula, the country of the big moose? O. 
H. Reeve, Seward, Alaska. 6-6t 


GUIDES for tourists and hunters. Big game 
country. For information write Lewis & 
Cain, Riverton, Wyoming. 6-3t 


























OLD COINS. 


$7.75 paid for rare date 1853 quarters, $20 

for a half dollar. We pay a cash premium 
on hundreds of coins. Keep all money dated 
before 1880 and send 10 cents at once for our 
new illustrated Coin Value Book, size 4x7. It 
may mean your fortune. C. F. Clarke & Co., 
Coin Dealers, Desk 3, Le Roy, N. Y. 7-3t 











RANCHES AND RESORTS. 


ELLIOTT RANCH—One hour’s run from Den- 

ver. Ideal place to rest, recreate and re- 
cuperate. Patronized the past five years by 
tourists from North, East and South. Write 
for folder. Parties wishing to invest in 
either irrigated or dry farm lands, write for 
information. Cc. J. Elliott, Strasburg, Colo. 


-3t 


FOR SALE—A number of hundred-foot lots 

on Cranberry Island in the Bagle River 
Chain, Vilas County, Wisconsin. Twenty-nine 
Lakes connected affording the very best of 
fishing. An ideal spot to spend the summer. 
Darling Land and Timber Co., Mack Block, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 6-2t 











STAPPS LAKES—Near Ward, Colo. Best 

trout fishing; good hotel; reasonable 
rates; five hours from Denver. Great West- 
ern Trout Co., C. A. Todd, Manager, Ward, 
Colo. Stock in Great Western Trout Co. for 
sale; Seymour Warren, Denver, Manager, 505 
17th St. 7-1t 





FOR SALE—Land suitable for resort. Fine 
lake. Good fishing. For particulars ad- 
dress J. W. Wilson, Spooner, Wis. 6-3t 





IDLEWILD LODGE—The ideal pleasure and 
health resort of White river. est of trout 
fishing; right in the deer and grouse country; 
guide, horses and camp equipment furnished. 
Outdoor sports. J. G. Langlas, Buford, = 
-4t 





SHADY-REST CAMP, Jenkins, Minn. Excel- 

lent fishing, bathing, boating, rustic cot- 
tages; a fine, popular-priced resort, clean in 
every respect. cellent service. Beautiful 
piney wood location. Write for booklet. 6-3t 


CAMP RECREATION in Lake Park region of 

Northern Minnesota. Splendid ishing, 
beautiful lakes among the pines, log cabins. 
Booklet free. A. G. Irwin, Dorset, Minn. 6-2t 











TAXIDERMISTS. 


MOOSE, WHITE TAIL DEER, CARIBOU, 

and elk horns and scalps, all guaranteed 
to be in perfect condition to mount up satis- 
factorily. Bear, wolf and other skins, with 
heads on, for rugs. All at lower prices, 
duty free, than you can obtain elsewhere. 
Will ship on approval to any person of rat- 
ing. Write me. Edwin Dixon, Dealer in 
Game Heads, Main St., Unionville, ——— 








MOUNTED GAME SPECIMENS FOR SALE. 

I have 38 mounted specimens of sea and 
river fish, heads and hides of big game from 
all parts of the United States, all killed b 
myself, skilfully mounted, well preserved, 
and easily worth $20 each. Will sell the 
lot for $350. D. C. Beaman, 739 Equitable 
Bldg., Denver, Colo. 7-1t 





FOR SALE—Two large mounted moose 

heads, 56 and 51 inches spread, wide palms, 
heavy points, and in perfect condition., F. O. 
B. any American express office, all charges 
prepaid. You see them before you he ha 
My work is pleasing the best judges. Write 
me. Edwin Dixon, Ontario’s Leading Taxi- 
dermist, Main St., Unionville, Ontario, T7-1it 


TAXIDERMIST AND RUG MAKER—HBighteen 

years’ experience; seven years head taxi- 
dermist for W. F. Sheard, Tacoma. Moose 
heads a specialty. D. C. Bryant, 3618 Evan- 
ston Ave., Fremont, Seattle, Wash. 3-12t 








FOR SALE—A large mounted elk head, 6-7 

points, winter killed, mounted with ful) 
neck to shoulder; one of the finest heads ir. 
Canada; guaranteed to be perfect in every 
way, at a very reasonable price. Write me 
Edwin Dixon, Ontario’s Leading Taxidermist 
Unionville, Ontario, Canada. 7-1t 


ELK HEADS AND SCALPS at prices worth 
RB ae. for. Cecil H. Hopf, St. mane * 1 
aho. ra 











MISCELLANEOUS 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED— 

Splendid income assured right man to act 
as our representative after learning our busi- 
ness thoroughly by mail. Former experience 
unnecessary. All we require is honesty, 9° tl- 
ity, ambition and willingness to learn a_ ic- 
rative business. No soliciting or traveling. 
This is an exceptional opportunity for a man 
in your section to get into a big-paying busi- 
ness without capital and become independ- 
ent for life. Write at once for full particu- 
lars. Address E. R. Marden, Pres., The Nat’! 
Co-op. Real Bstate Co., Suite 381 Marden 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 7-1t 
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FISHING RODS. Tournament rods a special- 

ty, being entirely hand made from best se- 
lected bamboo; they have been tested and 
found to stand the great strain necessary, 
and are so warranted. Special induce- 
ment to clubs. Send for catalog. Geo. Mor- 
gan, Rodmaker, Syracuse, N. Y. 7-3t 
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WANTS—Continued 


KrOr SALE—A record set of caribou horns, 
_ probably largest in existence (See March 
issue Outdoor Life). Length of beam, out- 
side curve, 60 in.; circumference of beam, 6 
in.; widest spread, inside, 50 in.; widest 
spread, outside, 52% in.; number of points, 
43; tip to tip, longest, 50 in. I do not feel 
financially able to mount these horns and 
keep them myself, so will consider any rea- 
sonable offer for them. Write for photos 
and further particulars. W. H. Case, Juneau, 
Alaska. 6-3t 


FOR SALE—Oldest and best fish hatchery in 

Montana; 1,180 acres land and water. Good 
buildings, 8 miles graded roads. Best hunt- 
ing and ce in the United States. Most 
popular resort for sporting in the Northwest. 
Clear profits, $3,500.00: Can be doubled with 
little expense. Owner wishes to retire. $12,- 
000.00. Muchmore’s, Ovando, Montana, 6-2t 











THE COLONY TRAP catches a whole family 

of muskrats at one set. Shaw’s Drowner is 
the greatest fur-saver ever invented. Send 5c 
for illustrated trapper’s guide. It explains 
everything. Davenport Trap Co., Davenport, 





la., Box O. 5-12t 
BROTHER, accidentally en camping trip dis- 

covered root will cure tobacco habit. 
Gladly send particulars. P. P. Stokes, Mo- 
hawk, Florida. 7-1t 





LARGE AND SMALL MOUTH BLACK BASS 

and Crappies in any quantities desired for 
stocking lakes. Can make shipment at once. 
Write us for particulars. The Benkelman 





Fisheries, Benkelman, Nebr. 7-2t 
WANTED—FEBRUARY, 1910, NUMBER— 

Send us your February, 1910, number of 
Outdoor Life and we will send you 1l5c per 
copy for same. Outdoor Life, 1824 Curtis 
St., Denver, Colo. 7-tf 








FOR SALE—tThree large 8 and 10 point deer 

heads. No better heads shot in Ontario 
last shooting season. Guaranteed to be in 
perfect condition. F. O. B. any American ex- 
press office, all charges prepaid, at my risk. 
Reasonable prices. Write me now. Edwin 
Dixon, Ontario’s Leading Taxidermist, Union- 
ville, Ontario. 7-1t 


WOULD YOU MARRY IF SUITED? Each 

issue of my matrimonial paper contains 
about forty columns advertisements of ladies 
and gentlemen from all sections of the United 
States, Canada, Mexico and Europe—rich, 
poor, young, old, Protestants, Catholics, etc. 
Sample copy mailed, sealed, free. A. Gunnels, 
Toledo, Ohio. 7-1t 


RHEUMATISM—I was cured of rheumatism 

for 70 cents, and had half the medicine left, 
after three years of treatment from best phy- 
sicians. I will send copy of this prescription 
for one dollar. Any druggist can fill it. 
Harry C. Hill, 4581 St. Ferdinand Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 7-1t 


WATER COLOR PORTRAITS of dogs, horses 

and other animals done from photographs; 
also water color paintings for American and 
British game birds, wild fowl, etc. Prices ex- 
tremely reasonable. Address, Richard Clap- 
ham, Austwick Hill, Clapham, Lancaster, 
England. 12-tf 


DIETRICH’S 50 PERPETUAL MOTIONS 

with 100 mechanical movements. Bodks 
tell all about perpetual motion and how to 
obtain patents. Mailed for 25c, stamps or 
silver. F. R. Dietrich, Ouray Block, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 4-5t 


DOCTOR—I have a lot of duplicate books and 

instruments that I want to swap for shoot- 
ing irons, cameras, fishing tackle, or most 
any old thing. Will you accommodate me? 
Dr. Chas. Stuart Moody, Sandpoint, Idaho. itf 




















The 
E. & W. Electro-Welded 
Sanitary Broiler 


THE LATEST THE BEST 


Adjustable 








Campers and picnicers find in this the perfect broiler 
fitted to their special needs in camp _ cooking or the 
shore dinner, being revolving and adjustable it 
remains in any angle, or may be set on the ground 
before the fire, the handle acting as a brace to keep 
it in position. Made with an adjustable socket 
handle into which a long pole can be set, making it 
most convenient for the camper. Electro-Welded 
absolutely sanitary, easily kept clean, also the best 
household broiler on the market. Made in four sizes. 
A sheet iron portable pan to go on the top of this 
broiler fastening to side handles can be furnished. 
This enables campers to do away with frying pan. 

If your dealer has not got them, send order to us. 
Write for circulars, description and prices. 


Address 
E. & W. MFG. CO., 


115 Fitch Street Syracuse, N. Y. 














MARINE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My illus- 

trated catalogue and a showy shell mailed 
for 10c. Collection of choice shells for 25c 
to $1. Send for lists. J. H. Holmes, Clear- 
water, Florida. ' tf 


FOR SALE—Oldest and best established 

photographic and curio business in Alaska. 
Good location, good stock; money maker from 
the start. Address W. H. Case, Juneau, 
Alaska, 6-2t 


HOWARTH’S PRIZE MEDAL TROUT FLIES. 

he one American made flies that are neat, 
firmly tied and durable. Sample 10 cents; 
catalogue free. S. Howarth, Florissant, 
Colo. 7-1t 


I WILL SEND, postpaid, 102 














doz. souvenir 

post cards of some of my best elk pictures 
on receipt of 25c in stamps or coin. S& N. 
Leek, Jackson, Wyoming. 2-tf 





JOHN B. GOFF 


(Formerly Meeker, Colo.) 


New Address, CODY, WYO. 


8 For Yellowstone Park 

ul e or any part of Wy- 
oming and Montana. 

Specialty__T ion and Lynx Hunting 

Best Pack of Bear and Lion Dogs in America. 


Can Handle Parties in Open Season for Elk, 
Antelope, Sheep and Deer. 
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WHEN THE RED GOD CALLS 


Those born with a passion for woods, running rivers, and smiling 
lakes MUST OBEY. 


Among the good things necessary to take along on a 
camping trip — 


Budweiser 


is far from being the least. Let the day’s sport be good or 
bad, with this precaution there is always the assurance of a 
pleasant evening in camp.—Quality and Purity is the reason. 








Bottled only by the 


Anheuser-Busch Brewery 
St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 















































The Best Shot Shells Made— 
Improved with a Steel Lining 


A steel band or lining now gives additional protection at no extra 
cost to the consumer. The powder charge in UMC Arrow and Nitro 
Club shells rests against the steel linng. ‘The powder is protected from 
moisture insuring uniform loads in all kinds of weather. No other 
American manufacturer provides this additional steel protection. 


UMC Steel Lined Shells are made for your gun 


—Remington or other make and any gauge. 


IFA ~~ Autoloading 
a Le & Shotgun 





The climax of 20th Century gun production, representing the best in mechanical 

ingenuity~—hammerless, solid breech, automatic ejector, repeater of five shots, it 

combines the advantages of all shotguns with the added advantage of being 
autoloading, absolutely safe, and having a minimum recoil. 


UMC and Kemington—the perfect shooting combination. 









SAME OWNERSHIP SAME STANDARD OF QUALITY SAME MANAGEMENT 


The Union Metallic Cartridge Co., The Remington Arms Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. llion, N. Y. 


Agency, 299 Broadway, New York City 
















Write for a set of targets and descriptive folder—sent free. 
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STEVENS 


“Visible Loading 






Repeating 
Rifle No. 70 


We guarantee this arm to be the most accurate .22 caliber repeat- 
ing rifle in the world, Two Models: One takes .22 short only, 
the other takes any one of three cartridges—.22 short, .22 long 
and .22 long rifle; but the greatest accuracy is obtained by using 
.22 long rifle exclusively in this model. ‘‘Visible loading’’ is a 
big advantage. You see the cartridge go in the chamber. You 
know when the gun is loaded. More Stevens Rifles are sold 
annually than any other kind. You will know why if you shoot 
them. Ask your dealer. Insist on Stevens. 


DO YOU WANT TO BE A BETTER SHOT? 


It’s the fine points that make the big difference between the expert and the ordinary shot. 

Experts don’t give away these points they spent long years to get. 

But it’s to our advantage that present and future users of Stevens rifles and shotguns become 
expert shots. We employ some of the world’s crack shots. They know all the little kinks—the 
fine points that get them big scores. 

Do you want these short cuts to expert shooting? Then write us what interests you—rifle 
shooting, the traps or field shooting. Our answer goes the day your letter comes, giving you 
practical suggestions on how to improve your style and accuracy. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY 


**The Factory of Precision’’ 


P. O. Box 132 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
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